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AID TO BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Action Taken With the Purpose of Making Lien Law 
Provisions, Simpler and More Uniform 





emery 


Private construction operations, ranging from the erection of large . 


commercial and industrial structures down to the building of small 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


houses, are open to application of lien law provisions. 


i of people in America are actual 


or potential owners of homes, industrial 

buildings, or some other product of the 
eonstruction industry, yet but few of them are 
more than casually acquainted with the rules 
and laws which govern their participation as 
prospective owners in building operations. It 
is only natural that many details should be 
overlooked when such conditions prevail. 


.For many years it has been apparent that 
statutes popularly known.as mechanics’ lien 
laws have received almost no attention from 
prospective owners of buildings at the time that 
construction contracts are signed. Frequently 
a man has become interested for the first time 
when he has sought payment of an unpaid 
claim for labor or services performed or mate- 
rials furnished, or when, as builder of a home 
or other building, such a claim has been made 
against his property. 


- 


Basis of Protection 


Protection lies either in personal knowledge 
of lien law provisions or in advice which is 
based upon sound legal experience. 

‘By realizing these facts, prospective owners 
of structures may avoid many difficulties which 
might otherwise arise through failure to ob- 
serve duties respecting contract funds. In this 
connection, it is well to note, also, that lien law 
provisions place duties upon those who would 
use the law in recovering claims, and that these 
duties must be observed if the statutory bene- 
fits are to be enjoyed. 

A mechanics’ lien law is in force in each of 
the 48 States, in the District of Columbia, and 
in several Canadian provinces. In this country, 
with the exception of Baltimore City, where 
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labor. only comes within the purview of the act, 
such acts are designed to aid contractors, sub- 
contractors, materialmen, laborers, and others 
engaged in the construction industry, by pro- 
viding security for payment of claims for labor 
or services performed or materials furnished in 
improving real property. 

Essentially, the laws designate who shall 
have a right of lien and specify the services for 
which a lien is granted; fix the time at. which 
liens shall attach to the property; define the 
ownership interest and the amount of property 
which shall be liable for the lien; fix the respon- 
sibility of the owner and contractor in regard 
to the disbursement of contract funds and 
establish the consequences of failure in that re- 
gard, and determine the responsibility of those 
to whom lien rights are granted to notify the 
owner when payments are not being properly 
made. They also provide for public recording of 
formal claims to establish lien rights; establish 
the order of priority between other encum- 
brances, such as mortgages, and mechanics’ 
liens; limit the period within which liens may 
be enforced and the method of enforcement; 
specify the manner in which lien claims may be 
discharged from the property and canceled 
from the public record; and establish the condi- 
tions of waiver of lien rights. 

Similar remedial statutes have long been a 
part of the laws of some European continental 
countries, notably France. Such statutes find 
their basis in the equitable principle that one 
who enhances the value of property at the re- 
quest of its owner should be permitted to hold 
the specific property liable for satisfaction of 
any claims he may have because of nonpayment 





for the services contributed by him to its im- 
provement. The corollary of this prin¢iple is 
the inequity of permitting an owner. to enjoy 
the fruits of these services without the respon- 
sibility of seeing that proper payment had been 
made therefor. 


Such a right was recognized by the English 
common law in the case of one who enhanced 
the value of personal property and that right, 
together with other features of the common 
law applicable to conditions in this country, be- 
came part of the heritage of the settlers of this 
country. . -A similar right did not accrue under 
the common law, however, to the improver of 
realty. 


The Original Measure 


The origin of the mechanics’ lien in the 
United States may be traced to a memorial sub- 
mitted to the Legislature of Maryland by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shortly after the establishment there of the 
seat of Federal Government. Conceiving it 
necessary to the development of the city and 
territory to encourage construction, these Com- 
missioners, of whom Thomas Jefferson was one, 
asked the Maryland Legislature to enact a law 
embodying this principle of assuring payment 
to laborers by making the property itself liable 
for their claims, rather than requiring them to 
depend alone upon the personal responsibility of 
their employers. 


Accordingly, in 1791 the Maryland Legis- 
lature enacted such a law for the benefit of 
laborers. About a decade later the principle 
was recognized by the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania and gradually by the other States of the 
Union. Soon the statutes were extended to in- 
clude not only laborers but those other classes 
of contributors mentioned whose claims were 


(Continued on Page 10.] 
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TESTING STRENGTH OF WooD 


HE strength of wood has al- 
ways been an important fac- 


tor in its use, but it is becom-. 


ing even more significant with the 
increasing competition from other 
materials, the increasing production 
of new or little-used: species, and 
the changing requirements of con- 
suming markets. Considered broadly, 
three periods can be recognized in 
our forest history as affecting timber 
utilization: The land-clearing pe- 
riod, the timber-mining period, and 
the timber-crop period, which we are 
now entering. 

During the so-called land-clearing 
period some of the best-known hard- 
woods, such as yellow poplar and 
black walnut, occupied the richer 
agricultural regions in the East be- 
fore giving way to the plow. To- 
gether with the softwoods they fur- 
nished from selected logs abundant 
material to supply the building and 
other needs of the time. Conse- 
quently, lumber was used in greater 
quantities and in better grades than 
were actually required. Often the best 
species found their way into com- 
monplace uses, as, for example, the 
employment of black walnut for floor 
joists, fence rails, and the like. 
Utilization of local supplies pre- 
vailed, and long, expensive hauls were 
not required. “While these forests 
were giving way to agriculture, tim- 
ber was a by-product of land clear- 
ing, and economy was neither prac- 
ticed nor necessary. 

The period of timber mining which 
followed furnished the material to 
meet much of the industrial growth 
of the country. Only the most far- 
seeing could realize that such exten- 
sive forests as the magnificent white 
pine stand of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin were exhaustible. The abun- 
dance of desirable species admirably 
adapted to the needs of the country, 
the short haul to market, and cheap 
labor resulted in a period of timber 
use with a per capita consumption 
far exceeding that of most other 
eountries. The Nation. became wood 
dependent, and timber, like ore, was 
removed without thought of replace- 
ment. As in the land-clearing pe- 
riod, lumber was still used in better 
grades than necessary, although 
there was a gradual awakening to 
the need of using wood more effi- 
ciently. 

We are now on the threshold of 
the timber-crop period, which is based 
on the conception that timber is 
reproducible, like any other erop, 
except that the period of rotation is 
lenger. Progressive lumber opera- 
ters are carefully studying how to 
keep their forest lands actively grow- 
in®timber, and a few are now opér- 
ating on a sustained-yield basis. If 
forestry is practiced on land not 
suited to ordinary crops and if tim- 
ber is efficiently utilized, the United 
States can reasonably be expected 
to meet most of its future timber re- 
quirements, at least after an initial 
adjustment period. 


High Efficiency Asked 


Timber utilization in the present 
forest-crop period with its longer 
haul to market demands a higher de- 
gree of efficiency than that of pre- 
vious periods, since modern competi- 
tien necessitates that all materials 
be used to their best advantage to 
maintain their markets. A first re- 
quirement of efficient use is a knowl- 
edge of the properties. This knowl- 
edge is of value in several ways. 

The increasing scarcity of certain 
species of timber which had become 
more’ or less standard in various 
wood-using industries, the wider 
competition in practically all mar- 
kets, increased transportation facili- 
ties, and other factors are opening 
the field for other species. Through 
leng use the properties which have 
made a species more or less standard 
are quite well understood, but it is 
not so generally known to what ex- 
tent other available species possess 
these same properties, and to what 
extent they might supplement the 
established species. 

Another need for information on 
properties is in the introduction of 
so-called little used species. In the 
pushing of timber production into 
new regions, new species are en- 
countered. Good crop management 
as conceived by many foresters and 
wood-utilization experts necessitates, 
at least so far as lumber and timber 
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Properties of Many Types of Timber 
Used in Construction Are Studied 


By L. J. MARKWARDT* 
a United States Forest Service 


purposes are concerned, that certain 
species, such as western hemlock 
and white fir, be logged along with 
the well-known woods with which 
they grow rather than be left to 
dominate and propagate the succeed- 
ing crop. A knowledge of the prop- 
erties is one of the first requirements 
in the use of alternate species and in 
the use of little-known woods. 

Wood utilization in the future 
must depend more and more on the 
true value of the product as deter- 
mined by exact information on the 
properties rather than on rule-of- 
thumb practice. This bulletin pre- 
sents exact information for the com- 
parison of the strength proverties of 
many of our native species. Publi- 
cations have usually presented 
strength data in technical terms fa- 
miliar principally to architects and 
engineers, but now the technical 


ing or the use of the’ species before 
it is sufficiently dry- 

There are few uses of wood in 
which its serviceability is not some- 
what dependent upon one or more of 
its strength properties. Airplane 
wing beams, floor joists, and wheel 
spokes typify familiar uses in which 
strength is the principal considera- 
tion. Often strength in combination 
with other important properties is re- 
quired. Thus, telephone poles, rail- 
road ties, and bridge stringers re- 
quire not only the capacity to carry 
loads, but also resistance to decay. 
In addition, a large number of uses 
of wood, not usually thought of in 
connection with strength, are de- 
pendent, at least to some degree, on 
strength properties. For example, 
finish and trim for buildings should 
be sufficiently hard to prevent easy 
marring; window sash must have 


R. MARKWARDT is the author of a booklet entitled “Com- 
parative Strength Properties of Woods Grown in the United 
States,” which has just been issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This bulletin presents actual strength values under 
the following headings: Bending strength, compressive strength, 


stiffness, hardness, and shock resistance. 


It expresses in simple fig- 


ures the values for 164 native species of wood. Weight and shrinkage 
data are also included, as well as a table of recommended working 
stresses for structural material conforming to American lumber 


standards. 


The publication is a revision and extension of a publica- 


tion issued several years ago by the Department of Agriculture 
entitled “Mechanical Properties of Woods Grown in the United 


States.” 


That portion of the bulletin which prefaces the statistical presenta- 


tion is presented on this page. 


The bulletin is officially designated 


as Technical Bulletin No. 158 of the United States Department of 


Agriculture. * 


values have been combined into sim- 
plified comparative figures, which 
are more readily intelligible to the 
average person. For many purposes 
these simplified comparative figures 
will be found as useful as the tech- 
nical values on which they are based. 

The figures presented are espe- 
cially applicable for two types of 
use (1) that relating to the alterna- 
tion of one species with another and 
(2) that involved in selecting species 
for uses in which the strength re- 
quirements are known. The sig- 
nificance of the figures is shown and 
examples of their use-are given. 

Although this bulletin presents 
figures only on weight, shrinkage, 
and strength, it should not be over- 
looked that other properties and fac- 
tors must also be considered in the 
utilization of wood, and that the 
value of a wood for a given use is 
ordinarily based upon a combination 
of properties rather than upon a sin- 
gle property. Among other proper- 
ties which may be of importance are 
nail-holding ability; splitting; ten- 
dency to warp; gluing qualities; 
painting and finishing characteris- 
ties; resistance to decay, weather- 
ing, and insects; insulating proper- 
ties; and acid resistance. Informa- 
tion on these latter properties, how- 
ever, does not come within the scope of 
the most recent publication dealing 
with this subjeet issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Information on _ properties 
other than those presented in this 
bulletin may be obtained from the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Elements of Usefulness 


The relative usefulness of any 
lumber may also depend upon the 
characteristics of the stock in its en- 
tirety, as well as upon the properties 
of the clear wood, and may be in- 
flueneed by sizes available, degree of 
seasoning, and marketing practice. 
Thus the mechanical properties of 
the elear wood may indicate that a 
species is an excellent wood for 
boxes for bulk commodities, but the 
lumber may be unsuited for such use 
because of a characteristic tendency 
of the knots to loosen and fal! out. 
Furthermore, the advantage of in- 
herently low shrinkage or high nail- 
holding power im a species may be 
lost through the method of market- 





screw-holding ability to permit se- 
cure atta¢hments of hardware, as 
well as adequate stiffness to prevent 
springing when the window is opened 
and closed. Even matches must 
have strength to prevent their break- 
ing when being lighted. Information 
on strength is therefore essential not 
only for the design of such engineer- 
ing structures as airplanes, build- 
ings, and bridges, but also as a guide 
for the selection of suitable species 
for a great variety of uses, whether 
it be the soft, light wéods or the in- 
herently stronger ones that are re- 
quired. 


Meaning of Strength 


Much confusion exists in regard 
to the meaning of “strength.” In its 
broader sense, strength inclides all 
the properties which enable wood te 
resist different forces or loads. In 
its more restricted sense, strength 


may apply to any one of the mechan- 
ical properties; in which event, the 
name of the property under eonsid- 
eration should be stated. If the sev- 
eral strength properties had the 
same relation to-each other in all 
species, a wood which excelled in one 
strength property would be higher in 
all, and misunderstandings about 
the word “strength” would be less 
likely to occur. But such is not the 
case. A wood may rank better in 
one kind of resistance to lead than 
in another. Longleaf pine averages 
higher than white oak in compres- 
sive strength (endwise), but is lower 
in hardness. Hence, it cannot be 
said that longleaf pine is “stronger” 
than white oak without stating the 
kind of strength referred to. To be 
precise, in making a comparison of 
species; it is necessary to consider 
the kind of strength properties or 
combination of properties essential 
to the particular use, since different 
kinds of strength are essential in dif- 
ferent uses. Thus, longleaf pine, 
because of its higher compressive 
strength (endwise), is superier to 
oak for use in short posts that carry 
heavy endwise loads, whereas oak, 
because of greater hardness, is su- 
perior in resistance to the wear and 
marring to which some floors are 
subjected. 

Several publications (3, 4, 5, and 
10) present figures upon the strength 
properties of wood for smal] ebear 
specimens and for structural tim- 


bers containing defects. Although 
such technical strength figures can 
be applied to all strength problems, 
there are, nevertheless, many uses of 
wood involving the selection of suit< 
able species where the conversion of 
technical figures into simple com- 
parative figures as is done in this 
bulletin would serve equally well. 
Since the strength figures given are: 
composite values, or, in effect, index 
numbers, they are mainly for come. 
parative purposes and are conse« 
quently not suitable for calculating 
the load-carrying Ytapacity of woed, 


The Comparative Figures 


The comparative figures for 164 
native species are given in Table 1 
of Technical Bulletin 158. The fig- 
ures are based on an extensive series 
of tests on small clear specimens of 
wood begun by the Forest Products 
Laboratory in 1910. Each kind of 
wood, with few exceptions, is repres 
sented by five or more trees. Some 
of the specimens were tested green 
from the tree, others after thorough 
seasoning (1). Collectively, the re- 
sults include for.each species figures 
\on over 25 strength and other prop< 
erties obtained from 10 different kinds 
of tests (4). 


The more important test results 
for each species have been averaged 
and combined into comparative or 
composite figures which represent 
six properties, namely, bending 
strength, compressive strength (end< 
wise), stiffness, hardness, shock re« 
sistance, and volumetric shrinkage. 
Definite figures for these essential 
properties are presented in Table 1, . 
from which numerical comparisons 
may be made among the different 
species: Average figures on specific 
gravity, weight per cubic foot, and 
radial and tangential shrinkage (p. 
20) are also included. The methods 
of computing the comparative figures 
of Table 1 are described in Appen- 
dix 2 of the bulletin. ; 

Variability is common to all ma-« 
terials. If one tests pieces of wire 
from a roll, the loads necessary to 
pull the wire apart will vary for the 
different pieces. In the same way, 
the breaking strengths of different 
pieces of the same kind of string or 
rope will not be the same. Materials, 
however, differ considerably in the 
amount of variation or the spread of 
values. 

Every one who has handled and 
used lumber has observed that no 
two pieces, even of the same spe« 
cies, are exactly alike. The differe 
ences most commonly recognized are 
in the appearance, but differences in 
the weight and in the strength prop< 
erties are of even greater impor- 
tance. Fortunately, appearance and 
weight are related to strength. This 
relation, which is very definite in 
some species, affords the basis of 
grading and selecting wood for 
strength. , 

In determining the strength prop- 
erties of wood many individual speci- - 
mens of each species are tested; and 
consequently many individual values ' 
are obtained. It would be Very la- 
borious and confusing to present the 
values for each individual test. The 
figures presented in the bulletin are, 
therefore, average values from tests 
on specimens selected to represent 
the different species of wood. 


Valuations in Strength 


The strength properties of indi- 
vidual pieces may vary considerably 
from the averages shown. There-~ 
fore, the fact that one species of 
wood averages higher than another 
in a certain property does not mean 
that every piece of that species will 
be better than every piece of the 
other species. A percentage figure 
is presented to indicate the range 
above and below the average which 
may be expected to include half of 
all the material of a species. 

Because of the variation among 
individual specimens, the more tests 
made on a species the greater is the 
probability that the average ob- 
tained will represent the true aver- - 
age. The number of test specimens , 
must be limited, however, because of 


. the expense of determining the prop- ~ 


erties, and as a result units of five 
trees have, in general, been used te 
obtain the test figure for a wood - 
from any one site or locality. : ' 
For the more important species, 
two and often more five-tree units ~ 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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SO THAT AUDIENCES MAY HEAR 


Acoustics of Auditoriums Studied to Provide Basis for 
Statement of Governing Principles 
By PAUL R. HEYL 


Senior Physicist, Sound Laboratory, Bureau of Standards 


erning the construction of an 
acoustically successful audi- 
torium are no longer new, but are 
not yet generally understood by 
those engaged in such work. In this 
paper these principles are stated and 
an example is worked out showing 
their practical application to the 
planning of a new auditorium or to 
the curative treatment of one that 
has proved to be unsatisfactory. 
The scientific study of architectural 
acoustics is a thing of comparatively 
recent years. In 1895 Harvard Uni- 
versify had just completed the Fogg 
‘Art Museum, containing an audito- 
rium which proved almost unusable. 
The corporation of the university ap- 
pealed to the scientific staff of the 
faculty for advice and assistance in 
the matter, and Prof. W. C. Sabine 
undertook the study of the case. Two 
years were spent in the investigation 
of the questions involved, in the course 
of which experiments were made in 
a number of existing and satisfactory 
auditoriums. As a- result, certain 
fundamental but previously unrecog- 
nized principles became clear, which 
later enabled Professor Sabine to pre- 
determine the acoustic design of the 
new Boston Symphony Hall (1).* 
These investigations of Sabine were 
the pioneer scientific work in the sub- 
ject. So completely and carefully were 
they carried out that subsequent work- 
ers have done but little in the way of 
extending the theoretical foundations 
of the subject, and have for the most 
part merely enlarged our knowledge 
of the acoustic properties of the vari- 
ous materials commonly used in build- 
ing construction, 


T's fundamental principles gov- 


Three Foremost Defects 


The usual defects of auditoriums 


are three—echo, dead spots, and re- 
verberation. In the usual sense of 
the term, echo means a definite or 
articulate repetition of a sound after 
an interval at least equal to the to- 
tal duration of the sound that is be- 
ing repeated, while reverberation 
means a confused or inarticulate 
prolongation of the sound. Echo is 
always a bad feature in a hall; rev- 
erberation, on the other hand, is de- 
sirable up to a certain point; only in 
excess is it an evil. Of the two,.echo 
fis the more difficult to remove; pre- 
wWention by foresight in construction, 
aided by expert advice if necessary, 
is the best plan. 

Echo arises by regular reflection of 





sound from smooth walls, ceilings, or 
proscenium arches just as a mirror 
may reflect a beam of light without 
scattering it. If, however, the surface 
of the mirror be roughened the re- 
flected light will be diffused in all 
directions; and if the walls and ceil- 
ings of a room be similarly irregular 
(on a sufficiently large scale) the re- 
flected sound ‘will be _ scattered, 
broken up, and its definite or articu- 
late character destroyed: In this 
case we have what is called *rever- 
beration. 

The lapse of time before an echo is 
heard is due to the fact that the re- 
flected sound has' traveled a longer 
path than the sound whith comes di- 
rectly from the source. This differ- 
ence of path may be such as to cause 


*The figures given in parentheses here 
and throughout the text relate to the ref- 
erence numbers in the bibliography given 
at the end-of-this paper. ' 


much mischief. The reflected sound 
of a spoken syllable or of a note of 
music may arrive at the ear at the 
same moment as the succeeding syl- 
lable or note which .has traveled by 
the direct path, and so cause hopeless 
confusion. 


Generally speaking, auditoriums are 
less likely to exhibit troublesome echo 
when their outlines are rectangular. 
An instructive case of the trouble that 
may be caused by curved walls is cited 
by Watson (2) in the case of the audi- 
torium at the University of Illinois, 
with an approximately circular floor 
plan and a hemispherical dome. The 
best that could be done in the way of 
after correction of the acoustics of the 
room was only partly satisfactory. 
Watson regards the complete cure of 
such a room as hopeless without “sur- 
gical treatment”; that is, straighten- 
ing the walls. 


Excellent Sound Reflectors 


Smooth, hard-finished walls, such as 
the usual plastered type, are excellent 


regular reflectors of sound and are 
consequently likely to produce echo. 
It becomes of importance, therefore, 
to break up such surfaces so as to 
produce irregular distribution of the 
reflected sound. This is usually done 
by coffering in the case of ceilings. 
Examples of this may be seen in many 
theaters of modern construction. The 
ceiling and perhaps the prosenium 
arch are broken up into depressions 
of about 4 feet square, containing a 
succession of steps totaling a depth of, 
perhaps, 8 or 10 inches. An irregular 
surface of this character breaks up 
the reflected sound and distributes it 
in such a way as to minimize echo, 
and, in fact, to convert it into rever- 
beration. The dimensions which 
should be assigned to such coffering 
are not a matter of taste or accident. 
If the wave length of the incident 
sound is very large compared to the 
size of the irregularities it encounters 
there will be little dispersive effect 
produced; and if very small, the 
smooth spaces inside the coffering may 
act as regular reflectors. The size 
mentioned, 4 feet in diameter, is a 
compromise between the average wave 
length of the male and the female 
voice. 


Dead spots and sound foci occur as 


5 aed Bureau of Standards. 
Measuring the transmission of sound through 


walls and floors. 


a consequence of echo-producing con- 
ditions. Sound travels through the 


air as a wave of alternate compres- 
sion and rarefaction, and if a reflected 
sound wave is retarded by the proper 
amount it may happen that the com- 
pressions of the directly transmitted 
sound and the rarefaction of the re- 
flected sound arrive at the ear at the 
same time, neutralizing. each other’s 
effect and producing a diminuation in 
intensity. If the reflected sound is 
retarded a little more it may happen 
that two compressions coincide, pro- 
ducing an unusually loud sound. The 
most usual cause of such sound foci, 
however, is a curved wall or ceiling 
which concentrates the sound to a 
focus. 

Since dead spots and sound foci 
arise from the same cause as echo 
their removal may be brought about 
by the same treatment. Some care 
and experience is necessary in order 


to locate the particular portion of the 
room which is responsible for the pro- 
duction of a dead spot. Often this 
can be found only by a cut-and-try 
experiment, as it is not possible to 
predict the path of reflected sound 
with the same accuracy as in the 
case of light. The reflecting portion 


once found must be treated in such a 
way as to decrease its power of reg- 
ular reflection. 

W. C. Sabine mentions a case of 
a theater, the ceiling of which con- 


as the time taken for a sound of speci- 
fied intensity to die away to inaudi- 
bility. This standard intensity is a 
sound somewhat difficult of reproduc- 
tion. Fortunately, its use is not neces- 
Sary in ordinary practice, for in most 
cases the “reverberation time” can be 
calculated with sufficient accuracy. 
The method of making this calculation 
will be explained later. 

Excessive reverberation is an evil 
because it prolongs unduly each syl- 
lable or note of music, causing it to 
interfere with the next. The ideal 
conditions for intelligibility of sound 
are two: Each syllable should die away 
before the next arrives, which in ordi- 





Bureau of Standards. 


Equipment used in measuring sound absorption of a sample at , 
an incidence of forty-five degrees. Y 


tained a flat oval panel, to which such 
trouble was traced. In this case an 
irregular canopy, oval in plan and 
slightly larger than the panel, was 
hung just below it with good effect. 


Balconies may require special con- 
sideration, especially if low and deep. 
As a rule this type of balcony should 
be avoided, as the sound intensity is 
sure to be diminished at the rear un- 
der the balcony, and may be so low 
that hearing will be difficult. 


Reduction of Volume 


A sound produced in a ¢oom is re- 
flected back and forth from walls, 
floor, and ceiling, a portion being ab- 
sorbed at each reflection until its in- 
tensity is so reduced that it becomes 
inaudible. Owing to the high speed 
of sound there may be many such 
reflections in the course of a single 
second in a room of ordinary size; 
and the greater the dimensions of the 
hall the more prolonged will be the 
reverberation. 


If the walls of the room are covered 
with some sound-absorbent material, 
such as hair felt or acoustic plaster, 
a few reflections may suffice to destroy 
the sound. Such a room is acousti- 
cally “dead” and undesirable. A little 
verberation is found empirically to 
our established tastes and auditory 
habit, and the desired amount of re- 
reverberation is necessary to satisfy 
incréase with the size of the audi- 
torium. 

It is customary, since the pioneer 
work of Sabine, to define the “rever- 
beration time” of a room (perhaps, 
somewhat arbitrarily and artificially) 


A limits of re- 
Verberation tne (in 


Half audi- | Maximum 
ence aud 


mary speech may be, perhaps, one- 
tenth of a second; and the sound must 
always be loud enough to be heard. 

The first of these conditions can 
always be secured by providing enough 
Sound-absorbing material in the room. 
For a small auditorium which can eas- 
ily be filled by the speaker’s voice, this 
is the most important consideration. 
For a very large room it may be that 
the amount of absorption dictated by 
the first condition is so great that the 
speaker cannot be heard in the back 
of the room. Since the intensity of 
the human voice cannot be much in- 
creased it is necessary to compromise 
between these two conditions and to 
permit longer reverberation in larger 
rooms. 


In the case of theaters used for 
sound pictures this compromise is not 
necessary, as the acoustic output of 
the loudspeaker is by no means as lim- 
ited as that_of the voice. For such 
auditoriums there may be employed 
to advantage a somewhat shorter re- 
verberation time than is desirable for 
rooms of the same size used for speak- 
ing or musical performances. 

Broadcasting studios may be 
equipped with variable absorption, 
consisting of smooth plaster walls 
covered with heavy curtains which 
may be pushed back exposing the wall 
when more reverberation is desired. 
_ Experience with a number of exist- 
ing auditoriums of acceptable acoustic 
quality makes possible the formulation 
of the following table, in which the 
acceptable limits of the standard re- 
verberation time are expressed for 
rooms of different volume, used for 
Speaking or musical performances. 


[Continued on Page 9.] q 
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ROADS IN THE MOUNTAIN STATES 


ANY thousands of miles of 
M gravel or similarly surfaced 
roads in the Rocky Mountain 
territory can no longer be satisfac- 
_ torily maintained for the traffic which 
they must now carry. The so-called 
high-type or rigid pavement is beyond 
the financial resources of the States 
in this vast intermountain domain, 
except for a very limited mileage on 
highways carrying heavily concen- 
trated traffic such as found m the 
Denver area. 

While this condition has been de- 
veloping gradually, it was not entirely 
unforeseen by highway executives, 
who realized some three or four years 
ago that there- was an imperative 
need for an intermediate type of cost 
within available resources that would 


provide a smooth, dustless surface, not - 


- subject to rapid wear and attendant 
losses of material, and most impor- 
tant-perhaps would decelerate the rap- 
idly mounting costs of maintenance. 
There have been constructed in the 
Western States in the past 12 years a 
great many miles of highway sur- 
faced with gravel, crushed gravel or 
rock, shale and _ selected material. 
These have been built to uniformly 
high standards of alinement, grade 


Intermediate Type of Highway, 
Easy to Maintain, Sought in 


Western 


Territory 


By Z. E. SEVISON 
Wyoming State Highway Superintendent-Engineer 


nous treated roads which have ren- 
dered satisfactory service for moder- 
ate amounts of traffic and that are 
still in good condition.. In the scram- 
ble which started about 10 years ago, 


- to build the so-called “permanent” 


type, the need for the intermediate 
type or bituminous treated surface 
was to a large extent lost sight of, 
and it has been only within the past 
two or three years that this has again 
been receiving the attention that it 
deserves. That it has been developing 
rapidly may be judged from the fact 
that during this season all of the 11 
Western States have been carrying on 
oiling programs varying from a few 
miles to 350 miles each, and ‘interest is 





Bureau of Public Roads. 


This view shows a traffic-compacted surface about one month 
after final spreading. 


and drainage. This type under good 
maintenance provides an all-weather 
road that is highly satisfactory as 
long as the amount of traffic does not 
pass the point where it is no longer 
possible to hold a smooth surface un- 
der the arid conditions that exist in 
this region. A daily traffic in excess 
of about 700 vehicles will re- 
sult in a very unsatisfactory surface 
which may be raveled out and loose, 
rough from pot holes, or corrugated. 


Such a condition cannot be solved by - 


any known methods of maintenance or 
equipment, even at greatly increased 
costs. Of even greater concern is the 
loss of surfacing material. This loss 
has been found by actual measurement 
to be as great as one inch in depth 
per year, which is equivalent to 484 
tons per mile per year. _ Crushed 
gravel surfacing in Wyoming aver- 
ages $4,400 per mile first cost for a 
6-inch depth, with a maximum as high 
as $9,000 per mile where a long haul 
is involved. The annual replacement 
of this lost material wttt therefore 
cost from $500 to as high as $1,800 
per mile per year. The original sur- 
facing of many Wyoming projects has 
exhausted all available materials in 
the vicinity of the project and resur- 
facing can only be accomplished at a 
very much higher figure than the orig- 
inal cost. 

This is the situation, growing more 
acute each day with the rapidly in- 
creasing traffic, that has been con- 
fronting highway officials, already 
faced with insistent demands for com- 
pletion of their highway systems and 
having only limited funds with which 
to work. It was natural that the en- 
gineering and research departments 
should turn to some form. of treat- 
ment that would conserve the surfaces 
already in place and render them more 
serviceable under existing climatic 
conditions. 

Asphaltic oil has been used for 
many years in the treatment of 
macadam, gravel and selected material 
or top soil surfaces. In California 
may be found many miles of bitumi- 


extending to South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Kansas to the east 
of us. 

The Wyoming highway department 
began the experimental treatment of 
short sections of gravel roads in 1924, 
using local refined oils which were rec- 
ommended as suitable. The oil was 
applied Jargely as a surface treatment 
and very, little surface mixing was 
performed as compared with present- 
day methods, the idea being to leave a 
“mulch” of loose, fine material on top 
for maintenance. This method was 
copied from Wisconsin, where good 
results had been obtained using coal 
tar as the binder. The resultant sur- 
face was quite satisfactory for a few 
months, when disintegration would 
develop and the surface soon became 
very rough from pot holes. Reoiling 
with the same oil had the same result. 


A Detailed Investigation 


A more detailed investigation of the 
oil furnished was then made and the 
conclusion reached that it was not 
suitable, due to the wax content, and 
that only a pure asphaltic base oil 
would meet the requirements, thus ex- 
cluding cut-backs where surface-mix 
methods are employed. 

A specification for road oil was then 
written for the 1927 and subsequent 
requirements which provides that the 
oil asphalt shall be a natural asphaltic 
base crude or residue therefrom and 
that the asphaltic content shall be not 
less than 60 per cent nor more than 
70 per cent. 

Using oil furnished under this spec- 
ification from the Casper refinery of 
the Midwest Refining Company, 15.4 
miles of the Casper-Salt Creek High- 
way was treated in 1927. Some ravel- 
ing developed during the following 
Winter, apparently due largely to in- 
sufficient oil, consequently this project 
was reworked the following season 
and 0.5 gallon per square yard added, 
so that this has now had 1.5 gallons of 
oi] per square, yard. 

Other projects in Natrona, Goshen, 


Carbon, Platte, Laramie and Albany 
counties have been treated, -so that 
Wyoming had 87 miles of asphaltic oil- 
treated roads at the end of 1928 an 
192 miles at the end of 1929. . 
The character of road suitable for 
treatment and methods used in the 
application of the oil and subsequent 


operations merit a brief description, - 


although perhaps not comprehended 
in the title of this paper. 


Basis of Success 


Success in oil treatment is depend- 
ent on adequate sub-base, and uni- 
formly graded aggregate in the sur- 
face materials that are to be treated. 
The treated asphalt mat being defi- 
cient in supporting strength, must de- 
pend upon a_ well-compacted base 
course which should generally be not 
less than 3 inches in thickness and 18 
feet in width, preferably 20 feet 
to avoid shoulder breaks, and provide 
increased safety. Unusually favor- 
able subgrade and drainage conditions 
may allow a lesser thickness, but on 
clay or gumbo soil the possibility of 
a softened subbase makes shoulder 
breaks a danger to be avoided. Grad- 
ing of the aggregate to be treated 
should be of the greatest possible uni- 
formity with 45-50 per cent passing 
the 10 mesh and 5-10 per cent passing 
the 200 mesh. The proper percentage 
of 200-mesh material is highly impor- 
tant, for without it a dense quick-set- 
ting surface will not be obtained and 
the result will be a surface tending to 
ravel. Old gravel surfaced projects 


will nearly always be found deficient ~ 


in the proper amount of fines due to 
wind, and érosion under . traffic, and 
this deficiency must be supplied before 
completing the application of oil and 
mixing. 


A Desirable Thickness 


A compacted thickness of 3 inches is 
generally considered desirable in the 
completed mat. On old roads that are 
compacted scarifying will be required 
to a depth of 3 inches. This material 
is then moved into a windrow in the 
center of the road with a blade grader 


and observation made to determine 
that the quantity is uniform; an ex- 
perienced man will perform this oper- 
ation very rapidly. In the case of new 
or resurfacing projects the top course 
material can be dumped in the center 
or at one side shoulder and worked 
into a uniform windrow with a blade 
grader. This center windrow is then 
flattened out with the same blade out- 
fit and is ready to receive the oil ap- 
plied through a pressure distributor 
preferably of 1,000 to 1,200 gallons 
capacity. The oil should be applied at 
a temperature of 120-150 degrees F. 
at the rate of 0.5 gallon per square 
yard. Following the distributor is a 
tractor and disc harrow which oper- 


ates continuously until all the oil is 
applied. The oil is applied in three 
applications of 0.5 gallon each (an- 
proximately 1.5 gallons total) or the 
exact amount that has been deter- 
mined to be nécessary for the aggre- 
gate being.treated. Following the ap- 


- plication of all the oil the material is 


again bladed into one windrow and 
then mixed or processed by blading 
back and forth across the read until 
every particle is coated with oil and 
the entire mass is- a uniform color 
when it is ready to lay down’and re- 
ceive traffic. After. the material is 
laid down traffic should be turned over 
it and then maintained for a few days 
with a blade or multiple blade until it 
has taken its final shape and set. The 


. result is the smoothest riding surface 


that can be built. 


Laboratory control of oil. aggre- 
gate and mat.are essential. The only 


- Sure control for the mix is the stain 
- test, which is dependable in competent 


hands and -once the proper mix has 
been established. However, a stain 
test which is applicable in one locality, 
taking into consideration the climate, 
etc., may or may not be applicable in 
another. -There has been zareful * -ld 
control of Wyoming’s-work with de- 
tailed records as te aggregate and oil, 
and samples of the finished mix were 
taken at numerous places so that all 


. possible conditions have been recorded. 


There is considerable difference be- 
tween crushed rock such as limestone, 
crushed gravel and screened gravel in 


. case of processing, ability to set up 


quickly and maintain compaction 
thereafter. Limestone is difficult to 
process, sets very quickly, and has ex- 
cellent stability. Crushed gravel is 
medium in processing, set and stabil- 
ity. Screened gravel is easy to proce 


. ess, has a slow set and fair to poor sta- 


bility. Absence of material above the 
% inch makes for longer time of set 
and poorer stability. 


Variation in Costs 


Costs of the oil treatment vary in 
different parts of the State, depending 
on the freight haul on oil, but a fair 
average of 20 feet width is $1,750 per 
mile. Cheyenne south to the Colorado 
line cost $1,741 per mile. The 11-mile 
project east of Cheyenne cost 
$1,877.60 per mile, the increase in cost 
over the south project being due to a 


higher delivered cost for oi] and more 
unfavorable weather working condi- 
tions. 

Future maintenance costs are not 
definitely known, but probably will 
not exceed $200 per mile and are esti- 
mated by several States at $130 to 
$175 per mile. Our records for 1929 
on the 20-mile project, Laramie to 
Bosler, show a cost which is $100 per 
mile less than during the last year it 
was maintained as a gravel road, and 
the saving should be still greater the 
following year. The maximum amount 
of maintenance occurs the first year 
following treatment because of the 
impossibility of obtaining a strictly 
uniform product when mixing onthe 
road, so that defects due to too much 
or too little oil, causing lean or fat 
spots, failure to seal, pock marks or 
any other defects are then corrected. 
It would not be far-fetched if this con- 
dition were handled by allowing the 


19.) 


[Continued on Page 





Bureau of Public Roads, 


This photograph shows disking in progress. following the third 
- application of oil... The material is somewhat, coarser than that 
observed on other projects, 
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entitled “Industrial 


A book 
Structure of New England” has 
just been issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of -Commerce 
as Part One of “The Commercial 


Survey of New England.” Full 
text of the section of the book de- 
voted to building and construction 
is here presented. 


HE construction of buildings, 
public works, streets, and high- 
ways is one of the economic 

activities of New England that is of 
substantial importance as a source of 
income to many persons who contrib- 
ute labor, services, and materials. In 
this sense construction may be re- 
garded as parallel to the manufactur- 
ing activities of the region, although 
it is in a distinct and individual field. 
In this activity the raw materials used 
dn bui'ding or construction work are 
turned into a finished manufactured 
product in the form of-the completed 
structure or project. The principal 
difference between this type of activity 
and manufacturing is that the finished 
product remains permanently at the 
place where it is fabricated and that 
it is a product of continuous utility. 





Range of Discussion 


The présent discussion undertakes 
to present the importance of the dif- 
ferent types of building and construc- 
tion in the New England States and 
their distribution throughout the ter- 
ritory. The market which these activ- 
ities afford for the principal mate- 
rials—lumber, cement, iron and steel, 
brick, and sewer pipe—is considered 
in the analysis of the respective manu- 
facturing industries, in which they 
have already been discussed. 

Marked activity in building and 
construction has been shown by the 
New England States during recent 
years. This has followed the general 
trend of building ‘activity in the 
United States. During the past six 
years the value of contracts awarded 
in New England has averaged in the 
neighborhood of $400,000,000 annu- 
ally. . Building contracts in this sec- 
tion since 1923 compare very favorably 
with the increased activity in other 
parts of the United States. The value 
ef the awards in 1925 was 43 per cent 
greater than that of 1923, and in 1926 
at was 32 per cent above 1923. The 
figures presented are based upon re- 
ports of the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
of New York. 


New England has shown a higher 
percentage of values in the construc- 
tien of commercial buildings during 
the past few years than was shown 
either in the division of 21 northeast- 
ern States or in nine States of the 
_ Southeast. A certain amount of this 
_ Construction has undoubtedly consisted 
of replacements of lower and smaller 
buildings by more modern and more 

Spacious construction im the metro- 
_ politan centers of New England. Con- 
struction of office buildings and of 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
CONSTRUCTION 


Relationship to Building Operations to 
Economic Structure of North- 
eastern States Studied 


hotels has been particularly active in 
Boston, Providence, and several other 
of the larger cities. Construction of 
commercial buildings during the past 
six years in New England has aver- 


aged in the neighborhood of 16 per! 


cent of the total valuation of all build- 
ing contracts awarded. 


Construction. of residences com- 
prised from 45 to 50 per cent of the 
total New England construction in the 
past six years. This proportion is 
slightly higher than that for residen- 
tial construction in the other north- 
eastern States and exceeds consider- 
ably the percentage in the southeast- 
ern States. Considerable activity 
shown in building apartment houses 
in the larger cities has increased the 
relative importance of this type of 
construction. Another significant fac- 
tor is the necessary replacement 
of poorer and outgrown residences 
throughout New England. An impor- 
tant element in the cost of residential 
construction is the necessity for stur- 
dier type of residences in New Eng- 
land to withstand its climatic condi- 
tions. This is true particularly in 
comparison with the southeastern 
States. Construction of a New Eng- 
land residence may require from 30 
to 40 per cent more lumber and other 
materials than are needed in Florida 
and Georgia. 

New England shows a smaller per- 
centage of building contracts awarded 
for industrial structures than the 
States of the northeast or the south- 
east. This fact may be explained by 
the maturity of New England’s indus- 


trial development. Its building pro- 


gram for mills and factories was com- 
pleted earlier, and the present facil- 
ities are generally still adequate. 


Public Works Decline 


There has been a decidedly smaller 
percentage of public construction in 
recent years in New England than 
in the other geographical groups of 
States. Because of the more fully 
developed nature of most- New Eng- 
land communities, the construction of 
streets, sidewalks, electric systems, 
power plants, sewer systems, and other 
public utilities was for the most part 
completed many years ago. Develop- 
ments along these lines took place 
sooner and more gradually than in 
the newer portions of the country; 
hence present activities in these public 
improvements is not particularly 
marked. On the other hand the rapid 
growth of communities in other 
States, particularly in the Southeast, 
has made necessary considerable con- 
struction of these utilities in the 
newer sections. 


In New England the construction 
of educational buildings shows a 
slightly higher percentage of total 
valuation than in the other States of 
the Northeast or in the Southeast. 
This type of construction in New Eng- 
land was especially important in 1924 
and 1925. Heavy buildir:g programs 
in the larger educational institutions, 
particularly at Harvard and at Yale 


[Index numbers: Year 1918=100, except “factory building oosts,"’ 1914=100] 


labor, News-Record; 
thowse materials, retail prices, Department of 





terials (re- 
tail prices) | tail prices) 


Sources: Wholesale building material pelea Department of Labor; construction costs—material and 
; factory building costs, Aberthaw Co.; érame-house materials and brick- 


Building Material Prices and Construction Costs 





University, had an important influence 
in the total for this class. Consider- 
able activity in the construction of 
public school buildings was also re- 
ported in Massachusetts. 

Hospitals and other public institu- 
tions represent a small percentage of 
the total construction. Contracts 
awarded in different New England 
cities were in practically the same 











condition of the highways a matter 
of very. broad general interest. 

The individual States of New Eng- 
land have done a great deal to provide 
the best possible highways for the 
service of their own communities as 
well as to make the scenic and recre- 
ational attractions of the region con- 
veniently. accessible to visitors from 
outside their boundaries. Through 
the system of Federal and State aid, 
the main arteries of traffic have been 
developed and kept in first-class con- 
dition. This involves the annual out- 
lay of many millions of dollars. Con- 
tracts awarded on the State highway 
systems and on rural highways under 
local government control are estimated 
to amount annually to some $25,- 
000,000. 


The Types of Highways 


The general type of highways con- 
structed in New England shows, as 
a whole, some marked variations from 
that in other sections of the country. 
These variations arise partly from the 
type of materials available, partly 
from considerations of construction 
costs and traffic requirements, and 
partly as the result of differing pol- 
icies of the various State highway 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Heavy bridges are being constructed to meet the increasing 
demands of modern traffic. 


proportion to the total as in the other 
States with which comparisons are 
made. 

Construction of religious and mem- 
orial buildings shows practically the 
same degree of activity as in the other 
sections. In social and recreational 
buildings the proportion in New Eng- 
land was slightly less, although it 
showed some increase in 1925 and 
1926. 


Costs of Construction 


Indexes of prices of building mate- 
rial and of construction costs during 
the years previously considered do not 
indicate any considerable degree of 
change. So many offsetting factors 
are present in these costs that reduc- 
tion of the figures to a common price 
or valuation basis seems hardly war- 
ranted. The general extent of changes 
in cost of materials and construction 
may be observed from the table on this 
page, which gives index numbers re- 
corded from five different groups, 
covering the years from 1920 through 
1928. 

Highway and street construction is 
of interest both to the local residents 
within New England and to the in- 
creasing number of visitors who motor 
over its roads each season. The de- 
cline in horse-drawn traffic since the 
advent of the automobile and the tre- 
mendous growth of motor traffic in 


all sections of the country make the 


departments.. Some of these special 
circumstances grow out of the fact 
that New England has had a longer 
period of development than other sec- 
tions of the country. Other conditions 
are matters of public policy, and still 
others spring from the bigh density 
of population and the attendant dense 
traffic in this region.. 

The highway systems of the United 
States belong to two distinct classes. 
The first of these includes the mileage 
in the State highway systems which 
is under the administrative contrel of 
the State highway departments. The 
second class includes highways under 
the control of local author'‘ties such 
as towns, townships, and counties. 
Highways under State control in New 
England comprise a larger proportion 
of the total than in many other parts 
of the country. The mileage in its 
State highway systems in 1924 was 
approximately 14 per cent of the total 
mileage of all highways in the region 
as a whole. This high percentage re- 
flects the organized public interest of 
the region in the maintenance and 
construction of its facilitias for high- 
way transportation. 

At the end of 1927 the State high- 
way systems of New England com- 
prised 12,747 miles. 

_The improved condition of the State 
highways of New Englanc is indicated 
from the fact that approximately 80 
per cent of the total mileage included 


[Continued on Page 8.] 
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FOREIGN CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


- Reports Received in the Department of Commerce 
From Representatives Abroad 


(This information has been com- 
piled by the industrial machinery 
division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. In 
some instances, information addi- 
tional to that presented in these 
items may be ottained from the 
division, as indicated by the ref- 
erence numbers.) 


Canadian Construction 


BUILDING activity in Canada_con- 

tinues at high level. Assistant 
Trade Commissioner L. A. France, 
Montreal, has recently reported the 
following projects: 

The construction of a garage and 
automobile showroom to cost $200,- 
000, a new five-story factory and of- 
fice building, a printing plant to be 
four stories high, a $500,000 oil stor- 
age plant, an apartment hotel cost- 
ing $100,000, a labor temple to cost 
$600,000, a synagogue for $150,000, a 
hydroelectric substation to involve 
an outlay of $200,000, and a $2,000,- 
000 extension to a railway in To- 
ronto; a five-year construction pro- 
gram including steel mill, skelp mill, 
etc., at a total estimated expenditure 
of $10,000,000 in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. 

A 10-story reinforced concrete 
warehouse, a $2,000,000 addition to 
a department store, a summer resort 
hotel to cost $200,000, a new hospital 
costing about $400,000, and a grade 
crossing tunnel to involve an ex- 
penditure of $177,000 at Montreal; a 
new hotel building to cost $350,000 
at Sudbury; a seven-story hotel to 
contain 125 rooms, and a $500,000 
addition to a hotel at London, On- 
tario; a hotel costing $115,000 at 
Windor, Ontario; an addition to a 
hospital to cost $500,000 at Quebec; 
a four-story extension to a hotel at a 
cost of $225,000 in Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. 

A $5,000,000 grain elevator at 
Kingston, Ontario; a public—build- 
ings program to cost $2,428,000~in 
the province of Ontario; the erec- 
tion of a novitiate to be five stories 
high at Richelieu,. Quebec; a me- 
chanical water filtration plant cost- 
ing about $1,000,000 at Hamilton, 
Ontario; a $350,000 breakwater for 
protection of the harbor at Wheatley, 





Concerning Paint 


‘THE Bureau of Standards has issued 

the following statement concerning 
its research in connection with accel- 
erated weathering of paints: 

The item on accelerated exposures 
of lithopone, lead-zinc, and white-lead 
paints, in Technical News Bulletin No. 
152 (December, 1929), has apparently 
been misinterpreted. The Bureau is 
not recommending certain kinds of 
white paint and discouraging the use 
of others. The object of the. experi- 
ments is to evaluate an accelerated 
testing procedure. 

In making this comparison of the 
accelerated and outdoor exposure, the 
Bureau preferred to make its own 
paints rather than to use any par- 
ticular brands. Some paints were also 
desired in this series which the Bu- 
reau could be reasonably sure would 
give good service and at least one that 
would not prove durable. Knowing 
that a whité paint made of lithopone 
without admixture with other pig- 
ments in raw linseed-oil vehicle is not 
durable on outdoor exposure, this 
paint was selected as a paint that 
would not be durable and could read- 
ily be described so that it could be du- 
plicated. 

The other two paints were prepared 
by using the same vehicle as in the 
lithopone paint, but selecting in one 
ease a single pigment and in the other 
a mixed pigment that were reasonably 
sure to be more durable than the lith- 
opone paint. The accelerated expos- 
ures have been completed. Eventually 
the Bureau hopes to have results of 
outdoor exposures of the same paints. 
To date, however, there is practically 
no information on these outdoor expos- 
ures, and at this time it would be im- 
possible to recommend any particular 
formulas, were that the object of the 
test, since the most important tests— 
outdoor exposures—are still incom- 
plete. ; 
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Ontario; a hydroelectric distribution 
system .and transmission lines to 
cost in all $300,000 at Brandon, Man- 
itoba; a 30-mile branch railway in 
the province of Alberta; a $750,000 
bridge construction program at Ed- 
monton, Alberta; a 130-mile branch 
railway line in the provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta; and a bridge 
to cost $358,500 at Burlington Chan- 
nel, Ontario. Further information 
on these and other projects may be 
secured under reference Canada No. 
103811. 


In United Kingdom 


(CONSTRUCTION projects as re- 
cently reported by Acting Com- 

mercial Attache Donald Renshaw, 

London, include the following: 

New municipal buildings to be 
erected in Neweastle at an estimated 
cost of £738,000; the. expenditure 
of £82,511 for the erection of build- 
ings at London. (Lambeth); 378 
houses to cost £125,900 at Stockton; 
a £40,000 motion picture theater at 
Birmingham; a new high school 
costing £97,382 at Denfermline; a 
municipal school to involve an outlay 
of £91,305; a building scheme, the 
chief feature being a large circular 
hall, at a total estimated cost of 
£100,000 in Westminster; a sewerage 
scheme to cost £170,000 at Coat- 
bridge; canal improvements costing 
£52,000 at Newry; reconstruction of 
gas works at a cost of £74,000 in 
Mansfield; and the extension of elec- 
tricity distribution systems to cost 


£100,000 at .Worcestershire. Fur- 
ther details on the above projects 
may- be obtained under reference 
United Kingdom No. 103591. _ 


Southern Chile 


LANS have been approved for the 

construction of 17 hospitals in 
southern Chile at an estimated cost 
of 3,680,000 pesos (a peso is worth 
about $0.12); a new intendencia, or 
provincial governor’s palace, at Val- 
divia; two structures for use of the 
government at Osoruc and La Union, 
to cost 1,400,000 pesos; a courthouse 
and jail at Temuco costing 1,056,000 
pesos; other government buildings 
at. Constitucion and Curico to in- 
volve an outlay of 120,000 pesos; and 
the expenditure of 175,000 pesos on 
public buildings at Concepcion. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained under 
reference Chile No. 329329. 


Venezuela’s Program _ 


UBLIC works in Maracay have re- 

cently taken-on considerable life. 
Five or. six district works are pro- 
jected and a few of these are now 
under way. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant is a modern bank building to be 
two stories high. The cost will be 
several hundred thonsand dollars. 

Another important project is the. 
Hotel’ Maracay, now under process 
of complete reconstruction, which, 
when finished, will be two stories 
high and extend the entire length of 





DATA ON TRADE-UNIONS 


COMPARISON of the 1929 
A edition of the Handbook of 

American Trade-Unions (Bul. 
No. 506), issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, with the edition 
published in 1926 (Bul. No. 420), de- 
velops a number of changes in trade- 
union organization and membership. 
Some of the structural changes are 
significant, but on the whole member- 
ship figures show no marked differ- 
ences over the three-year period, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Bureau. 
construction follows: 

The membership figures used here 
and in the bulletin are those reported 
to the Bureau. by the organizations 
themselves in all cases except where 
the union has a fixed policy of not di- 
vulging its membership. In those 
cases the Bureau has used the voting 
strength of the union in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which rep- 


resents the figure recognized by that- 


body as the approximate number in 
the union. 

Two unions formerly operating in 
the construction industry have disap- 
peared through absorption by larger 
organizations. One of these, the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredge Men, was a dual 
organization which had functioned 
independently for many years follow- 
ing its expulsion from the American 
Federation of Labor for refusal to 
amalgamate with the steam engi- 
The steam-shovel men’s union 


neers. 
. Organization 1926 1929 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and 

Frost Insulators and........... Pye oe ees: ; 2,400 3,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of 

PS eee A peer n eep e vee aaa 103,600 125,000 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, Inter- 

TAMCIOTINL RGROCIMUIONN OE: Ss. oh e's oe Fi cre hoe veers bos . 18,350 21,000 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of. 376,400 376,400 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of........ * 140,000 141,640 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of............- 18,000 18,000 
Engineers, International Union of Operating............ ° 33,000 36,000 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America..... 8,500 ‘8,500 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of - 

America, International. ..............65..% SRS SE a 65,000 95,000 
Lathers’ International Union, Wood, Wire and Metal...... 17,000 16,500 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, 

Tile and Marble Setters’ Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ ‘ 

Helpers, International Association of..............6+.. 4,500 6,500 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 

Brotherhood of..... ishatb esisk Dea RiaWs ach ‘alg ss Gian wea aie 125,000 125,000 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ International Association 

oO OP BGI a ee A ee PA $2,000 43,000 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, United Association of Journey- 

ON ne bo 52 VElnd'e sees beats Cs Kus tbe Ca soo eae . 60,000 65,000 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers Association, : 

United Slate, Tile and Composition..............+..+. é 3,500 4,500 
Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, International Brother- 

MEE OE ba te vheauchas Mace nhs Ceikee Fate ch eae tk BigMOe sens ices sts 
Stone Cutters’ Association, Journeymen...........¢....06 5,075 5,800 

Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ International Union. ... 4,000 ¢) 

. to ARMA ara BP ag seesesee 1,027,825 1,090,840 

» » * Now a local of the international Hod Carriers’ Union, pee 


The portion dealing with 


was the only independent one in the 
building industry. In 1927 it re- 
versed its policy of independent ac- 
tion and merged with the engineers. 
At the same time the name of the lat- 
ter organization was changed from 
International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers. to International 
Union of Operating Engineers. p 

The other building-trades union 
which has passed out of existence is 
the Tunnel and Subway Construc- 
tors’ International Union. It sur- 
rendered its charter as a national 


“entity in 1929, and became a local of 


the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union. 


List of Organizations 


The organizations in the building 
industry and their membership in 
1926 and 1929 are listed below. 
Membership growth is especially 


marked in the hod carriers’ organiza- 
tion, for which an increase of 30,000 
is reported. Only a small part of 
this increase can be credited to the 


absorption of the tunnel workers, 


who numbered only 4,000 in 1926. 
The plasterers have added 11,000 and 
the bricklayers over 20,000 to their 
membership since 1926. The only 
union reporting loss of members is 
the lathers, but several organizations 
give the same membership figure for 
both years, 





one block. This will call for new 
furnishing and equipment. |= ~ 

In addition, a military hospital ig 
definitely projected and ground ig 
being prepared for a cavalry centek 
to consist of barracks and stables. 


Public Works in Cuba 


A PRESIDENTIAL decree of Feb. 
10, 1930, refers to the disposi+ 


- tion of the funds obtained from # 


loan of - $80,000,000 recently negos 
tiated in connection with proposed 
public iniprovements. It is esti« 
mated in the decree that future ace 
tivities in public works must com 
form to current economic conditionS. 


_It sets forth that funds are now, 


available for the completion of th 

Central Highway, but that no wor 

shall be undertaken which will ine 
volve the incurring of new obligas 
tions. A change of policy in publi¢ 
works construction is indicated. Ine 
stead of the intensive work which 
has been carried on for the last four 
years, it is proposed that a plan shal 
be adopted, which, year after yeary 
shall provide that only the most con< 
venient and necessary new work may, 
be undertaken. . 





Cement Studies 


RREPRESENTATIVES of the Ces 
ment Reference Laboratory of thd 
Bureau of Standards referred to im 
the June and October, 1929, issues of 
the Bureau’s Technical News Bulletin 
have visited 54 cement-testing labora- 
tories, wherein they made the usual 
tests of apparatus and comparisons of 
methods, according to a statement 18- 
sued by the Bureau. The full text of 
the statement proceeds: ' 


Many Tests Made 


These inspections required the teste 
ing of approximately 3,000 pieces of 
apparatus. These laboratories weré 
chiefly located in the New England 
and Eastern States. By the end of 
January, 1930, about 13 additional 
laboratories will have been visited by; 
the inspectors, who are now operating 
in territories not previously visited—~ 
the Southern and Southwesterii 
States. Requests for ‘inspections of 
laboratories in these sections should 
be made immediately if an early visit 
is desired. at 

Particular ‘interest is attached, t6 
the demonstrations of methods by the 
laboratory visited and.by the inspecs 
tor. The comparisons thus secure 
serve to bring attention to numerous 
details of no slight importance in ces 
ment testing, which details. might not 
so readily obtain consideration in less 
direct means of study. The laboras 
tory believes that-numerous_yariations 
in methods have been eliminated 
through this portion of the work. — 

The comparisons of methods have 
raised many questions and suggestions 
dealing with specifications and meth- 
ods, and these questions will be dis- 
cussed in a study now being made of 
the data accumulated by the inspec 
tors. The tests of apparatus, supple 
mented by suggestions from various 
laboratores, and the experience of the 
Cement Reference Laboratory when 
arranging for the field-testing equ1p< 
ment, have provided many suggestions 
of value in planning a paper on the 
use and testing of the equipment em- 
ployed in the cement-testing labora- 

ries. 


Basis of Inspections 


Copies of the “Proposed Tolerances 
on Apparatus,” which form the basis 
of the inspections of equipment, have 
been distributed to each of the labora- 
tories which have requested inspec* 
tion, with the idea of promoting unI« 
formity even before the visit of an ins 
spector, and there is reason to believe 
that numerous benefits already have 
been secured. Copies of these toler- 
ances will be sent to interested pers 
sons, without cost, upon request 
Cement Reference Laboratory, Bus 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. 
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BUILDING “A NEW WASHINGTON” 


Construction of Buildings to House Federal Departments at 
Nation’s Capital Proceeds on Large Scale 


HE photographs reproduced on this page 
show three types of work involved ‘in 
construction of the large buildings which 

are to house the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue at Washington. 
These structures, together with the main wing 
of the Department of Commerce Building, are 
the first units being built under the extensive 
plans for new Federal buildings in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

~The workman shown in the photograph at the 
top of the page is laying tile on the roof of the 
Internal Revenue Building. An idea of: the size 
of this roof may be gained from the -fact that 


100 men would have to work continuously to lay 
it in two months. Insulating material is applied 
directly on the structural steel framework sup- 
porting the roof. Concrete 3 inches thick is 
then poured on this material, with clips being 
imbedded in it.. The spaces between sleepers 
nailed to the clips is filled with cement mortar. 
Special roofing paper is then applied and creo- 
soted wooden strips are nailed to the sleepers. 
It is to these wooden strips that the attractive 
colored red and yellow tile are anchored. 
Below, at the left, is shown a workman carv- 
ing a seroll which will run all the way around 


the Department.of Commerce Building, 30 feet 


above the ground. This is only a part of the 
stone carving job called for by the architects’ 
plans. A crew of carvers, using pneumatic 
tools which permit the work to be done much 
more rapidly than formerly was possible, will 
be employed on this building during all of 1930 
and part of 1931. 


Below, at the right, is shown one of the 45 ° 


men employed in installation of the electric 
clock and watchman signal system in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Building. There will be 875 clocks, 
and the use of 250,000 feet of wire will be re- 
quired for this comparatively small part of the 
building’s complete electric system. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S CONSTRUCTION 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


in the State highway systems has been 
surfaced. The proportion for the 
United States outside New England 
is only 52.5 per cent. In the three 
northern States of this region the 
percentag~ is somewhat lower than the 
New England average: In these 
northern States the general policy has 
been to surface the highways as ex- 
tensively as possible with gravel and 
waterbound macadam, rather than the 
more expensive types of surfacing. 
These lower types are being replaced 
by the higher grades of surfacing as 
rapidly as the traffic and industrial 
development warrant the larger out- 
lays. Within the last few years the 
emphasis has been increasingly upon 
the more durable types of concrete 
and other high-grade construction. 

Construction of State highways in 
New England began when other States 
were doing very little in «his direc- 
tion. The types of highways con- 
structed at that time were naturally 
those which had proved most success- 
ful. Many of the New England high- 
ways were built before the develop- 
ment of the types which are now used 
widely for construction. Policies of 
State highway departments in the 
selection of materials and types are 
now influsnced considerably by this 
earlier construction. 


Absorbed by Maintenance 


New England has reached the point 
where maintenance of existing high- 
ways absorbs the greater share of the 
total outlay, and new construction has 
become of less and less importance. 
‘According to statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the New 
England States in 1924 spent only 52 
per cent of their highway funds on 
new construction, in comparison with 
64 per cent for the United States out- 
side New England. New England 
spent 36.4 per cent of its total dis- 
bursements on maintenance of high- 
ways, while the rest of the United 
States spent 16 per cent for this 
purpese. 

in road building, as in other phases 
of construction, New England is di- 
vided into two rather distinct sec- 
tiens—the first including the rural 


northern States of Maine, New Hamp- - 


shire, and Vermont, and the second 
embracing the more industrial south- 
ern region in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. Variations 


between these two sections in popula-~ 


tion, industrial development, and traf- 
fic density have had a distinct influ- 
ence upon the character and extent of 
highway construction. 

In the three northern States, 56.5 
per cent of the total highway funds 
was spent in 1924 for new construc- 
tion; and in the three southern States 
new construction absorbed only 49.3 
per cent. Thus, the proportional out- 
lay for new construction was consid- 
erably higher in northern than in 
southern New England. Outlays for 
maintenance of existing highways, on 
the other hand, were considerably iess 
in the northern, amounting to 31.3 per 
cent, than in the southern States, 
where they comprised 38.8 per cent. 


Requirements of Construction 


Construction of highways and 
streets commonly requireg three or 
more layers of material. At the bot- 
tom is the sub-base for the foun- 
dation and drainage. On top of 
this is laid the main or base course, 
and on top of this is placed the filler 
or wearing course. In some cases 
an intermediate course is also used. 

The common classification of streets 
and highways is according to the type 
of surface or wearing course. On this 
basis there are three general groups 
or classes, designated as the low-type 
group, the medium-type group, and 
the high-type group. 

The low-type group has a surface 
of sand-clay or of untreated gravel. 
In this type of constructioa no sep- 
arate base or wearing course is con- 
structed. In making an untreated 
gravel road a layer of gravel is laid 
directly on the graded roadbed. 

The medium type of surfacing in- 
cludes several kinds of macadam, 
designated as waterbound, surface- 
treated, and bituminous. The water- 
bound macadam surface is made by 
spreading a course of broken stone or 
stene dust and screenings upon a sub- 
base, and then watering the course 
and rolling it until the mud flushes te 
the surface, resulting im a natural 


cementing process. With the surface- 
treated macadam a bituminous layer 
of tar or asphaltic oil is applied, to- 
gether with sand, fo the gravel or 
waterbound macadam surface. In the 
construction of bituminous macadam 
an application of bituminous mate- 
rial is made to a surface course of 
broken stone in such manner that it 
penetrates this surface course and 
binds the material together in a solid 
mass. 


High-Type Surfacing 


The high-type surfacing includes 
constructions of cement concrete, of 
bituminous concrete, and of sheet as- 
phalt pavement, as well as block pave- 
ments made of wood, stone, or brick. 
These types of construction require, 
in addition to the surface layer, the 
preparation of a base of concrete or 
macadam of considerable depth. This 
calls for substantial quantities of 
material in the form of crushed stone, 
gravel, or other inert material! suffi- 
cient to support the heavy traffic for 
which this type of construction is de- 
signed, in addition to cement or other 
binding material. The common clas- 
sification of streets and highways only 
from the standpoint of the surface 
layer does not give an adequate con- 
ception of all materials that enter into 
construction. 

Gravel.—Gravel surfacing in New 
England at the close of 1925 repre- 
sented 43.7 per cent of that on all 
State highways, and comprised a total 
of 4,245 miles. This is approximately 
the same proportion as exists in the 
United States outside New England. 
There is comparatively little of the 
lower types of surfacing in southern 
New England, and a correspondingly 
greater proportion of the higher types. 
All but 68 miles of the total gravel 
surfacing on New England highways 
were in the three northern States. In 
Vermont 95 per cent of the State high- 
ways are surfaced with untreated 
gravel. , In Maine 44.7 per cent of the 
State highway mileage is surfaced by 
this method. 

Surface-treated macadam or gravel. 
—Surface-treated macadam and gravel 
makeup nearly one-third of the total 

’ 


Erection of stately columns is a notable feature in construction of public 


buildings of classical design. 





State highway mileage in New Eng- 
land. This exceeds considerably the 
proportions in other sections, which 
amounts to only 9.5-per cent in the 
States outside New England. The 
percentage of bituminous macadam in 
the New England States also exceeds 
that for the country outside. The 
mileage of untreated waterbound ma- 


cadam in the New England States is 
comparatively small. 


Bituminous concrete.—Bituminous- 
concrete surface forms a larger por- 
tion of the State highway mileage in 
New England than in the mileage out- 
side. In Rhode Island this type of 
surface represents 33 per cent of the 
State highway mileage, and in Massa- 
chusetts 12% per cent? 


Cement concrete—In cement-con- 
crete construction New England is 


_considerably lower than the country 


as a whole. This is attributed to the 
fact that this type of construction is 
a comparatively recent development. 
Much of the highway construction in 
southern New England had been com- 
pleted before the general adoption of 
cement-concrete construction by State 
highway officials. The use of this type 
had no particular significance in high- 
way construction until about 1913. 
Nearly four times as many square 
yards of cement highway were laid in 
1919 as in 1914. The early adoption 
of bituminous surfacing in New Eng- 
land has favored continuation of this 
type. In recent years, however, the 
amount of cement-concrete construc- 
tion has greatly increased. 


The Use ot Brick 


Brick.—Use of brick surfacing in 
State highway construction is practi- 
cally negligible in New England. This 
may be explained by the high cost of 
this type, and by the lack of produc- 


tion of paving brick in New England 


States. 


Considerable seasonal variation nat- 
urally exists in the construction of 
highways in New England. Projects 
can seldom be started before Apr. 15, 
and in most cases they have to be 
completed by Nov. 1. The individual 


States prescribe various regulations . 


on this point. The State highway de- 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


partment of Massachuseits, for ex- 
ample, requires that no concrete for 
State highway construction shall be 
mixed or placed when the temperature 
is below 35 degrees F. Special pro- 
visions are made also for the protec- 
tion of newly laid concrete in cold 
weather. In the southern New Eng- 
land States construction usually be- 
gins about 15 days earlier and closes 
15 days later than in the northern 
States. 

Contracts for building State high- 
ways are awarded mainly during the 
Spring and early Summer. On short 
stretches of highways contracts are 
awarded throughout the entire season. 
In Rhode Island the State highway 
department lets contracts at several 
times during the year. Contracts that 
are awarded in the early Spring are 
usually completed in the same year, 
while those awarded late in the sea- 
son are completed in the following 
year. 

All New England highways not in- 
cluded in the State systems are desig- 
nated as rural highways. These are 
under the control of local rather than 
State governments and, on account of 
the great number of contracts let by 
local commaunities, it is difficult to ob- 
tain correct figures of construction. 
A greater percentage of local high- 
ways is surfaced in New England than 
in the other States, and most of the 
surfacing is of a higher type. New 
England shows approximately the 
same percentage of untreated local 
gravel roads as the rest of the coun- 
try. Of local macadam roads having 
surface treatment, however, New Eng- 
land has a considerably higher per- 
centage. There is also a considerably 
greater use of bituminous macadam. 
This naturally increases the market 
for tar, asphaltic oil, and patented 
types of surfacing materials. 

The demand for paving asphalt and 
road oil is supplied almost entirely 
from oil refineries in the New Eng- 
land States. Relatively small receipts 
from Baltimore are reported by the 
trade. The centers of production of 
asphalt and road oil in New Engiand 
are Fall River and Everett, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I. Practically all the 
paving asphalt is refined from im- 
ported Mexican petroleum. For sand, 
gravel, and stone the New England 
market is well supplied by lecal 
production. 

In order to determine the kinds of 
paving materials required by New 
England cities a questionnaire was 
sent to the street departments of 20 
of the largest New England cities, 
calling. for a statement regarding the 
total yardage of streets in these cities 
and a classification of different types 
of paving on Jan. 1, 1927. 

Tabulation of replies received from 
16 of these cities shows the relative 
importance of different types of street 
paving which are believed to be fairly 
representative of New England cities. 

The great bulk of the paving re- 
ported was naturally in the cities of 
the southern New England States, 
where there is a heavy concentration 
of population. 


Total Is Analyzed 


Considering these 16 cities as a 
group, it is found that of the total of 
35,415,463 square yards of street pav- 
ing, somewhat less than one-fourth 


(23.9 per cent) of the yardage at the 
beginning of 1927 was of waterbound 
macadam. This percentage is consid- 
erably more than that for any other 
type of paving construction. Granite 
block paving accounts for about one- 
seventh (14.9 per cent) and asphalt 
for a little less (13.2). Bitulithic 
pavement comprises about one-ninth 
(11.4), while gravel surface repre- 
sents 10 per cent. The other types 
of construction show various smalier 
percentages. 

Granite block paving makes up an 
important proportion in some of these 
cities, and it stands second in the 
total yardage reported for 1927 by 
the 16 cities. In Boston, where ex- 
tensive use has been made of granite 
block paving, 23.3 per cent of the total 
city yardage was of this type. A con- 
siderable yardage is shown also for 
Portland and for Lawrence, Fall River, 
Worcester, and Providence. 





Tables presenting detailed statistical 
information concerning the develop- 
ment of building and construction in 
the New England States are included 
pat repaint Structure of New Eng- 
















[Continued from Page 3.1 


The limits given in the table are 
not to be regarded as rigid. Audi- 
toriums are known which exceed these 
limits in either direction by several 
tenths of a second and yet are of 
fairly satisfactory quality. And, as 
mentioned above, large auditoriums 
used for sound pictures may advan- 

« tageously be designed for a figure 
somewhat less than the minimum 
given in the table. 

As a result of Professor Sabine’s 
investigations we have a formula giv- 
ing the reverberation time of a room. 









Let 
t=reverberation time in seconds, 
» V=volume of room in cubic feet, 


A=“total absorption’? of the room 
(to be explained later) - 
Then the following relation holds 
0.05V 
A 


The only point that needs explanation 
in this formula is the quantity A. 

Different materials differ consider- 
ably in their absorbing powers for 
sound. The most complete absorber 
known is an open window. It is theo- 
retically possible that a small amount 
of sound may be sent back by diffrac- 
tion from the edges of the window, but 
this quantity is so small that it is per- 
missible to say that an open window 
is a perfect absorber. A good ab- 
sorber of sound may absorb, perhaps, 
half as much sound as an equal area 
of open window. In other words, if 
it may be said'that an open window 
absorbs (or transmits) all the sound 
that falls upon it, its coefficient of 
absorption is unity, while that of the 
material above mentioned would be 
0.50. 


In like manner, every substance may 
be said to have its own absorption co- 
efficient. This constant was measured 
by Sabine for a number of common 
materials, and later workers have ex- 
tended the list. 


& Table 2 gives the absorption coeffi- 
cient for several substances. Strictly 
speaking, these coefficients will vary 
somewhat with the frequency of the 
incident ‘sound, and in Table 2 the 
values given are for a frequency of 
512 (Watson). 


Absorption coefficients for a va- 
riety of materials have been meas- 
« ured at the Bureau of Standards, and 
the results, at frequencies ranging 
from 128 to 4,096 cycles per second, 
are available upon request. Sound- 
absorbing materials are frequently 
changed by the manufacturers, and 
a printed list is consequently soon 
out of date. 


In Table 3 there are given values 
of the total. absorption of individual 
objects as determined by Sabine. The 
unit of absorption in which these val- 
ues are expressed is the absorption of 
l square foot of open window. 


As an example of the use of these 
coefficients let us take an auditorium 
of 100,000 cubic feet capacity, includ- 
ing the stage opening. There is a 
wooden floor of 4,550 square feet, a 
plastered ceiling with the same-area, 
5,320 square feet of plastered walls, 
a stage opening of 600 square feet, 
and 500 plain wooden seats. The co- 
efficients for plaster, wood, and glass 
being the same to the accuracy requi- 
site for this calculation, no special 
allowance is necessary for closed doors 
and widows. 


The calculation of the total absorp- 
tion of the empty room is made as 
follows, the computations being car- 
ried to the nearest integer: 


Wood Boars. oie s os cas cen dsces «te keh) tna eee 4, 550x0. 08=137 
Pater BSNiNe: Fisass seit te ce a vshe Schl sa, eo x . C=137 
PlasGem wrall@’.. so cce cs.cccdeniese vc chabeihits vob Geet ns CERO .00—100 
Stage opening (no furniture, bare walls).....--.....++e+% 600 .25=150 -- 
Woodee- seats 5 is sk ele chee 6 cabweuk teen ands eevee 500x .1 = 50 
ae Total absorption of empty TOO 2c pevennere sc eeenetsert ee eweeeers =634 


In the case of a half audience we 


must add 250X4.7=1,175 and subtract 
the absorption of 250 seats at 0.1, giv- 
ing the net addition of 1,150 absorp- 
tion units, and bringing the total ab- 
sorption of the empty room up to 
1,784. The reverberation time for 
half audience is then found by the 
formula 
0.05 x 100,000 


‘ ——_——_——=2.8 seconds 
1,784 


- which 
acceptable range for this size of room 
being (by Table 1) 1.5 to 18 seconds 
for a half audience. 


is considerably too large, the 
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SO THAT AUDIENCES MAY HEAR 








Bureau of Standards, 


Measurement of the amount of sound absorbed by chairs and their occupants is necessary in deter- 
mination of the acoustical properties of auditoriums. This photograph shows a sound measurement 


test in progress at the Bureau of Standards. 


The observer is seated in a specially designed enclosure % 


to prevent his presence in the reverberation room from. affecting results of tests = 


For full audience we add to the 


absorption of the empty room 500 
4.7=2,350 and subtract 500x0.1=50, 
making a net addition of 2,300, giving 
for the total absorption of the room 
2,934, with a reverberation time of 
1.7, alittle in excess of the upper limit 
of 1.5-in Table 1, but not seriously so. 
However, as a maximum audience can- 


not always be relied upon, it is well 
to add absorbing material to the walls 
to reduce the reverberation time in 
the case of the half audience at least 
to the upper limit, 1.8 seconds. 


This would require a total absorp- 


tion given by the formuia 


0.05V 5,000 
os cae 
The value of A for half audience 


=2,777 absorption 
units 





has been previously found to be 1,784; 
hence 993 units of additional absorp- 
tion are required. 


Price and Appearance 


The choice ‘ot absorbing material is 
a question of price and appearance. 


Suppose it is decided to use a hypo- . 
thetical material of coefficient 0.25. - 


The coefficient of the plaster which 


this covers is 0.03, hence the net co- 
efficient of added absorption is 0.22. - 


To obtain. a total absorption of 993 


units would -require the application of - 
993 


“*—=4,514 square feet of material. 
0.22 

This is slightly in excess of the ceiling 
area and much greater than the avail- 
able wall space. The best practical 
solution would be to distribute the 


i ‘uniformly. as possible, fill- - L 
material as ‘uniformly, Pe . one seemed to know certainly. 


ing wall panels only (if such exist) 
and placing the remainder on the ceil- 
ing in some acceptable pattern which 
shall cover the w ole ceiling. 


Distributing the absorbing material 


in strips or patches has the added ~ 
. and musicians prefer ‘refiecting sur- 


advantage of reducing somewhat any 


echo that may exist, as the’ reflected 
sound is thereby broken up. 

The application of this absorbing 
material will reduce the reverberation 
time for full audience to 

0.05 100,000 - 


2,860+993 

within the allowable 
near its lower limit. 

In the above example it will be no- 
ticed that all of the added absorption 
was placed in the auditorium and none 
on the stage. Experiments conducted 
by Watson indicate that both speakers 


.3 seconds 


range, though 


which are not held at one time 


faces about them to intensify the 
sound while the listeners prefer ab- 
sorbent material in their neighbor- 
hood. 

It is generally considered that the 
reverberation time is independent of 
the positions of the absorbing mate- 
rial and of the source of sound. In 
general, this statement. is true, hut 
there are some important exceptions. 
For instance, if the absorbing mate- 
rial is placed back under a’ balcony 
or in some other place where the sound 
intensity is low the absorbing mate- 
rial will not be as effective as if it 
were placed where the intensity is 
greater. 

There are also some cases where 
between large parallel nonabsorbent 
surfaces the sound may be reflected 
back and forth for a longer time than 
is to be expectéd from Sabine’s for- 
mula. .The sound in this case does 
not resemble ordinary reverberation 
but may be describdd as a ‘“‘fiutter,” 


- and is heard only when the listener 


is between the parallel surfaces. _ Ex- 


ceptions of this kind are rare, but 


must occasionally be dealt with. 


In planning an auditoc:um we must 
consider three factors—shape, size, 
and interior finish. 


As stated in. discussing echo, the . 


design of an auditorium should avoid 
curved walls or ceilings. An attempt 
to introduce such features. for their 
artistic effeet is almost certain to be 
detrimental to the acoustic quality of 
the room. Auditoriums of a rectan- 
gular shape have been the most uni- 
formly satisfactory. 

Prior to Sabine’s work there was 
current an idea that there should be 
a certain ratio existing in the dimen- 
sions of the room; just what ratio no 
Sa- 
bine quotes several different recom- 
mendations. _ Modern opinion regards 
such a ratio as immaterial unless, of 
course, it be carried to an absurd ex- 
treme, such as a very long and narrow 
room. 

The question of size must be de- 
termined principally by the purpose 
for which the room is to be used and 
not by considerations of space avail- 
able or seating capacity desired. True, 
modern amplifying practice makes it 
possible to use a very large auditorium 


TABLE 2.—Sound-absorption coefficients 


twee etter ew we ee ee eeeee 


Ventilators (50 per cent open space) 
Wood, varnished 


* fering on ceiling and 


Cote ee meee reer rere eeeeene 


Stage opening (depending on furnishing) 


‘for speaking, but the present discus- 


sion is limited to the consideration 
of natural features and character- 
istics. The alteration of quality and 
the noise introduced by amplifiers are 
such that they will require much im- 


“provement before they will be accept- 


able for the rendition of anything in 
which artistic quality is a prime req- 


“uisite, and for this purpose unassisted 


auditoriums will for a long time, per- 
haps always, be the rule. 


The Governing Elements . 


Generally speaking, a theater must 
be moderate in size, while an audi- 


*torium for musical numbers, such. as 


orchestral or choral performances, 
may be much larger. Such perform- 
ances usually include several vocal 
solo numbers and this rather limits 
the size of the room. 

Experience with existing audito- 
riums leads to an empirical rule con- 


necting the volume of the room with 
the maximum number of orchestral 
instruments suitable. This rule is ex- 
pressed in Table 4. No distinction is 
here made between wind and string 


- instruments, which are supposed to 


be present in balanced quantity. 

In case the orchestra is reinforced 
by the organ due allowance must be 
made. The new music room at the 
Library of Congress is a case in point. 
Its volume is about 100,000 cubic feet. 
At the opening concert there was 
present an orchestra of 26 pieces, 
which, with the-organ, produced an 
excessive reverberation perceptibly 
spoiling the effect of sudden pauses 
after a loud chord.- The indicated 
limit for this room is, perhaps, 12 or 
15 pieces with the organ. ; 


. - Finish of the Interior 


As to interior finish, this should be 
planned with both echo and reverbe- 
ration in mind. A liberal use of cof- 
sloping upper 
walls should effectually prevent echo 
from this source, and the interior fine 
ish should be calculated to give a re- 
verberation time as indicated by the 
average range in Table 1, using panels 


[Continued on Page 10.] 


TABLE 3.—Total absorption by individual objects. 


Audlence ae es eT Se. 
Church pews 2....3...-. 
House plants ....... 


Seats, upholstered, depending ‘on material and lining 


Kenna per seat.. 1.02. 
Seat cushions; cotton; covered with corduroy............... do... 2. 
Seat cushions, hair covered with canvas and light damask...do.... 2 
Settees, upholstered in hair and leather, seat and back...... do. . 3 i3 


Wood seats, for auditoriums 


Pees hiss rtiveets per seat.. 


Se ceeCLGREVECh ob do Voss ane te sOcsss 


......per person. . 
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...-per cubic foot. . Y 
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AID TO BUILDING OPERATIONS 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


recognized to fall within the same 
broad principle. Some State constitu- 
tions make provision for the enact- 
ment of such statutes. 

There have developed two theories 
of mechanics’ lien legislation which 
have become known as the Pennsyl- 
Wania and New York theories. Broadly, 
under the Pennsylvania theory the real 
property is made liable for all claims 
for services rendered in connection 
with its improvement, while under the 
New York theory the contract price is 
the extent of the liability of the prop- 
erty. Each theory has had its adher- 
ents as will appear from an examina- 
tion of existing statutes but each has 
been followed in the main, a great 
many changes having been effected in 
the details of subsequent legislation. 
The history of these laws in some 
States discloses a trial of both theories 
at different times. 


Origin of Movement 


In 1924 the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges solicited through 
President Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, the assistance of his De- 
‘partment in conducting a study to de- 
termine the advisability and feasi- 
bility of bringing about uniformity of 
guch legislation. It was stated that, 

ause of the diverse provisions of 
ithe various acts, needless expense and 
inconvenience were suffered by those 
who shipped materials into several 
States, by those conducting construc- 
tion operations or performing labor in 
more than one State, and to others in 
fhe industry. Without passing upon 
She merits of the questions presented, 
Mr. Hoover, in accordance with his 
policy of making available the facili- 

ies of the Department of commercial 
and industrial groups in solving 
gbheir problems, appointed an advis- 

ry committee of men representing 
Avarious groups engaged or interested 
gn the construction industries. The 
ames of the men now serving on 
‘the committee and the interests they 
‘represent follow: 

‘ F. Highlands Burns, president, 
Maryland Casualty Company; William 
¥. Chew, ex-president, National As-. 
$ociation of Builders’ Exchanges; 
Charles V. Imlay, National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws; C. Clinton James, ex-president, 
Jnited States League of Local Build- 
ing and Loan Associations; Stewart A. 
Jellett, ex-president, Heating and Pip- 
ing Contractors’ National Association ; 
jWilliam B. King, counsel, National 
‘Association of Builders’ Exchanges; 
Gerhardt F. Meyne, Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America; Victor 
Mindeleff, American Institute of 
‘Architects; Charles H. Paul, American 
Engineering Council; William C, Rob- 
erts, chairman, legislative committee, 
‘American Federation of Labor; W, T. 
Rossiter, ex-president, National 
Builders’ Supply Association; E. W. 
Shepard, National Association of 
Credit Men; Frank Day Smith, Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

| Mr. Earl Ross, business associate 
of Mr. Rossiter in Cleveland, and 
Mr. Austin J. Lilly, associated with 
Mr. Burns as general counsel of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, have 
contributed a considerable amount 
of time and effort with their princi- 
pals in the work of the committee. 


An Additional Committee 


The National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, a 
body affiliated with the American 
Bar Association and concerned with 
efforts to attain uniformity in State 
laws, also appointed a committee to 
study and report upon the subject. 
That committee has, throughout, 
worked in cooperation with the com- 
mittee appointed by Mr. Hoover and 
the tentative drafts produced have 
been under consideration at the an- 
nual meeting of this body during the 
years the work has been in progress. 
| At the first meeting of the commit- 
tee discussion developed that there was 
a demand for uniformity and the com- 
mittee believed its development upon 
‘a proper basis feasible. They accord- 
ingly set about to draft an act that 
would accomplish this result. ‘ A copy 


- of each existing law was collected and 


studied, the history of the legislation 
examined, and a great many court de- 
cisions were consulted. The first ten- 
tative draft of an act was completed 
and printed by the commiitee in the 


Fall of 1926 and circulated among sev- 
eral thousand individuals and organi- 
zations known to be’ interested, and 
their criticism solicited. In the light 
of suggestions received and other 
available information, revisions were 
made and a second tentative draft was 
printed and similarly circulated in the 
Spring of 1928, followed one month 
later by a supplement. to the latter, 
also similarly treated. The purpose of 
the supplement was to present, in 
other form than that included in the 
second draft, those sections of the act 
in which the degree of responsibility 


‘of each group in the matter of proper 


distribution and application of con- 
tract funds were set out. 
Circulation of these latter drafts re- 
sulted in the receipt of a large number 
of suggestions, and the differing views 
of committee members in regard to 
matters of responsibility and all other 
essentials of an act were entirely 
reconciled in a meeting of the commit- 
tee held in Washington at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on Monday, Mar. 
17. The committee unanimously 
agreed that the liability of the owfer 
and his property should be limited to 
the contract price agreed upon be- 
tween himself and the contractor for 
the improvement, provided he with- 


= 








holds from the contractor money 
claimed in notices of nonpayment 
from those engaged in the prosecution 
of the project and in the sworn state- 
ment which is to be furnished by the 
contractor showing cbligations owing 
by him at the time final payment be- 
comes due. Upon thé contractor was 
placed the responsibility of the proper 
application of contract funds tc obli- 
gations incurred on the particular im- 
provement, subject to loss of lien 
rights and criminal prosecution in the 
event of his failure to observe this re- 
sponsibility. It was determinea a 
proper responsibility of materialmen 
and subcontractors, if they were to ob- 
tain security of the full amount of 
their claims within the contract price, 
to notify the owner within a limited 
period of time after beginning per- 
formance of their contract of the fact 
that they were rendering services and 
would exercise their lien rights if 
their bills were not paid; and after the 
lapse of this limited period to notify 
the owner of nonpayment of obliga- 
tions owing them, for the purpose~of 
securing their equitable share of the 
contract price then remaining in the 
owner’s hands. Laborers, because of 
lack of ability to secure credit data 
and general lack of knowledge of legal 


rights, are considered entitled to pref- 
erential lien rights within the limit of 
the contract price provided they file a 
claim of lien within the period limited 
by the act. 

This distribution of responsibility 
was unanimously considered equitable 
to all groups, and its proper observ- 
ance is expected by the committee to 
result beneficially to the construction 
industries as a whole. 


Deletion of Section 


Also, at this last meeting of the 
committee, a section providing that 
the owner and contractor might pro- 
vide by their contract that no lien 
should attach to the property, was de- 
leted from the act. t 

The revisions in the act, decided 
upon at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment committee on Mar. 17, necessi- 
tate the preparation of a redraft of the 
act which, when completed, will prob- 
ably be considered by a joint meeting 
of the two committees. The matter 
will then again be placed before the 
National Conference of Commission- 
ers of Uniform State Laws for their 
consideration at their annual meeting 
to be held in Chicago in August. 








ROADS IN THE MOUNTAIN STATES 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


construction stage to extend over two 
seasons. 

A recent, development in the use of 
asphalt road oil calls for “plant mix” 
instead of ‘“‘road mix” as above de- 
scribed. Plant mix is adapted to those 
projects which are scheduled for treat- 
ment immediately following placing of 
aggregate on the road either new or as 
a resurfacing operation. It appears 
that plant mix will result in a more 
uniform product, less interference 
from unfavorable weather, and will 
cause less interruption to traffic. 
Plant mix is also more susceptible to 
successful handling by contract, due 
to the relatively simple control and 
the elimination of many of the indefi- 
nite factors which enter into a road 
mix job. Comparative costs of road 
and plant mix are available to only a 
limited extent, but indicate no appre- 
ciable difference. 


A Future Possibility 


It seems entirely possible that fu- 
ture general development of these two 
methods will see road-mix methoc ap- 
plied by State forces to those projects 
already completed and which can be 
treated to advantage without the addi- 
tion of any large amount of new ag- 
gregate, while the plant-mix method 
will be adopted to all new work and 
handled by contract. 

Another development in the use of 
asphaltic oil is the penetration method 
which is adapted to crushed stone sur- 
faces which have been tightly bound 
up under traffic. On such a project 
the surface is swept clean with a 
power broom and oil applied to the 
clean surface at the rate of about 0.6 
gallon per square yard in two appli- 
cations. This method was followed: 
the past season with satisfactory re- 
sults on the 39 miles of crushed lime- 
stone surface from Rawlins to Wam- 
sutter at a cost of $634 per mile. 

It is believed that asphaltic oil 
treatment of gravel and crushed rock 
surfaces throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tain region is justified and may be ex- 
pected to proceed as rapidly as funds 
are available. Oregon has 1,200 miles 
treated, with 700 miles -additional 
needing treatment, and Washington 
has treated 800 miles in the past two 
years. Wyoming has 1,400 miles need- 
ing treatment. It is altogether proba- 
ple that the 10 States in this region 
have at least 20,000 miles of highways 
which should be treated and which 
will require an average of 16,000 gal- 
lons of oil per mile. This potential 
program can be speeded up through 
lower prices on oil, equitable freight 
rates and adequate financing of high- 
way departments. 

Highway improvement is of the 
greatest interest to the motor vehicle 
owner because of the reduction in his 
operating costs which are the result 
of such improvements. Such savings 
are to a large extent intangible and 
therefore lost sight of by the average 


person. 

The motorist can be benefited to the 
greatest extent through two classes of 
improvement, (1) proper highway lo- 


cation which provides the shortest dis- 


, 
tance, and (2) construction and main- 
tenance of a smooth surface. 


Assuming the comparatively small 
average daily traffic of 240 cars 
it can be shown that distance is 
worth not less than $25 per foot of 
road. ~This value increases in direct 
proportion to the increase in traffic. 


Value of Smooth Surface 


In the same way the value of a 
smooth surface carrying 240 cars per 
day is found to be $1,750 per annum. 
This is the actual savings to the road 
user, it having been proven by careful 
tests that the average difference in op- 
erating a vehicle over a smooth sur- 
face such as an oiled road, as com- 
pared to the average gravel road is 2 
cents per mile. In other words, the 
first cost of the oil treatment is saved 
in one year’s.traffic averaging 240 cars 
per day. If such facts were fully un- 
derstood there would be complete 
agreement with the statement that we 
connot afford not to oil, and that a 
program of oiling at least 400 miles 
per year should be immediately 
adopted and financed in Wyoming. 

The Wyoming highway department 
has pioneered in this work in this ter- 
ritory at considerable expense and 
with little cooperation on the part of 
those who would seem to have a direct 
interest through the development of a 
market for black oil. Neighboring 
States have looked upon Wyoming 
asphaltic oil with suspicion and would 
not use it, preferring the California 
oil of known characteristics. In or- 
der to prove conclusively the merits or 
demerits of Wyoming oils as compared 
with California oils, the Wyoming 
commission called for bids on its esti- 
mated requirements for the 1928 sea- 
son. At certain specific points of de- 
livery the California oil was the 
cheapest when compared with a bid 
price of 4 cents per gallon at Casper. 
It was therefore decided to purchac2 


sufficient California oil so that one 


carload could be used on each project 
under identical conditions with two 
different Wyoming oils. This was 
done and the results have proved con- 
clusively that Wyoming oil is not infe- 
rior. All oil used in 1929, amounting 
to 1,407,000 gallons, was produced in 
Wyoming. 

It was neyer contemplated by any- 
one connected with the highway de- 
partment that California oil would be 
used exclusively on Wyoming roads, 
although criticism of the department 
in that form has been made. The pri- 
mary object was to demoustrate the 
merit of Wyoming oil and thus open 
up an immense market in the sur- 
rounding States. 

It should be generally understood 
that the term “black oil” as applied to 
the product of various fields does not 
indicate that it is satisfactory to use 
in road surface treatment and in no 
case referring te Wyoming oils is such 
produce suitable to use -+ a crude. 


There are three grades of crudes, par- . 


affine, intermediate and asphaltic. 
Only those crudes should be used in 
the manufacture of road oil in which 
the paraffine content is very low, prob- 
ably not exceeding 2.5 per cent in the 


residue. Suitable road oil is a refinel 
product made from crudes that meet 
certain specifications. 

In conclusion the writer desires to 
stress the importance of recognizing 
the limitations of asphaltic oil treat- 
ment. It is not a solution of every 
problem connected with highways, but 
if adopted where the conditions seem 
to warrant after study of the govern- 
ing factors, it will undoubtedly fure 
nish a surface of low cost, interme- 
diate type which will afford the motor- 
ist real pleasure and with a decided 
saving in his cost of motor vehicle 
operation. 





Project in Canada 


GOOD start has been made on 

the program of construction and 
replacement undertaken for 1930 by 
a large Canadian power company, 
involving an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000, states a report 
from Consul Samuel C. Reat, Cal- 
gary, Alberta. Provision has been 
made for work costing $1,350,000, 
representing contracts left over 
which has been investigated and 
surveyed by company engineers and 
found to be definitely feasible this 
season. 

Additional projects include many 
new lines, which the management is 
fairly certain will be constructed 
this year. These undertakings rep- 
resent an outlay of about $750,000, 
and construction work will be 
started in a number of cases as soon 
as engineering and commercial sur- 
veys, now in progress, have been 
completed. A further $400,000 is 
provided for projects, of which the 
feasibility of construction will be 
determined by surveys to be made 
later in the Spring. 





Study of Acoustics 


[Continued from Page 9.} 


of absorbing material in such quan- 


- tity as may be necessary to reduce the 


reverberation time to a suitable value. 
Such materials, of several kinds, are 
now available commercially. 


TABLE 4 





Number of 


Volume of room 














instruments 
50,000 10 
100,000 20 
200,000 30 
500,000 60 
800,000 90 
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Tests of Timbers DETAILS OF A MAJOR PROJECT 


representing different localities have 
been tested. The tests vary in num- 


ber from about a hundred to many. 


thousand for a species, making a total 
of over a quarter million for all 
species studied. The present fig- 
ures are the best available determina- 
tions of the true averages, although 
the figures for the less important 
species, which are based on fewer 
tests, would be more subject to 
change on additional testing than 
those for the common species. 


For the foregoing reason, and 
since individual pieces of wood or 
lots of material purchased for any 
use vary from the averages, too much 
emphasis should not be placed on 
smwnall differences in average figures. 
The importance of such differences, 
however, will depend largely on the 
use to which the wood is put. De- 
tailed information on the range of 
variations to be expected and a dis- 
cussion of their significance are pre- 
sented in Appendix 3 of the bulletin. 


Factor of Usefulness 


The fact that a piece of wood dif- 
fers in properties from another of 
the same species often makes it more 


suitable for a given use.- This sug- 
gests the possibility of selecting 
pieces to meet given requirements. 
For example, selection may be made 
at the sawmill so that the heavier, 
harder, and stronger pieces go into 
structural timbers, flooring, or other 
uses for which the higher measure 
ef these properties particularly 
adapt them, while the lightweight 
pieces may preferably be used for 
such purposes as trim or heat insula- 
tion; or selection may be made at 
the lumber yard when material of 
either high or low weight is re- 
quired. By means of selective meth- 
ods the variability of wood can be 
made an asset. * Selection on the ba- 
sis of freedom from defects is a com- 
mon practice. Selection on the basis 
of quality of clear wood is much less 
common, but is frequently very de- 
sirable. 


Aside from actual strength tests, 
the specific gravity or density gives 
the best indication of the strength 
properties of any piece of wood. 
Within any species there exists a 
relatively small range in the strength 
of pieces of like density. 

When different species are consid- 
ered, the range in strength for pieces 
of like density may be quite large. 
To illustrate the difference in density- 
strength relations between species, 
consider the values for Douglas fir 
(eoast type) and red gum in Table 1. 
These woods are about equal in weight 
when dry per unit volume as shown by 
their specific gravities, but Douglas fir 
averaged 39 per cent higher in com- 
pressive strength than red gum and 18 
per cent lower in shock resistance. 

It may be shown, likewise, that 
certain species of wood of medium 
density are equal in some properties 
to species of higher density. Doug- 
las fir (coast type) with only three- 
fourths the density of commercial 
white oak is about equal to the oak 
in bending strength and compressive 
strength, and excels it in stiffness. 
Hence, Douglas fir is higher for its 
weight in these properties than white 
oak. In hardness and shock resist- 
ance, however, white oak averages 
much higher than Douglas fir. 
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RESERVOIR CAPACITY CURVE 


Bureau of Reclamation 


Plan, elevations and sections of the Owyhee Dam now being constructed in Oregon are here shown. 
Until the Boulder. Dam is completed, this project will be the largest of its type in the world, ac- 


cording to the Bureau of Reclamation. 








NEBRASKA’S CAPITOL 


and secretary-member of the 
commission which is building 
the Nebraska capitol at Lincoln, is- 
sued a statement in which he shows 
that the total expenditures on the 


R OY COCHRAN, State engineer 


capitol up to the close of the past . 


year was $7,759,455.79. The amount 
encumbered at that date was $441,- 
403.16, a total of $8,200,858.95. The 
estimated contracts to be awarded 
May 2 for the fourth and last section 
of the capitol, furniture, murals and 
landscaping, is $1,000,000. 

The third section, nearing comple- 
tion, consists of a tower 400 feet 
high and an octagonal memorial! hall 
at the top of the tower.“ 


Secretary Cochran’s statement fol- 
lows: 


“The opening days of this year 
SS ae 
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found the third section of the new 
Nebraska capitol nearing comple- 
tion, all the activity being confined 
to the interior, where marble work, 
elevator installation, hardware in- 
stallation, and interior decoration 
constitute the major portion of the 
activities. 4 

“The interior dome, above the- me- 
morial room, on the fourteenth floor, 
had been recently completed and 
marble setters were lining the octa- 
gon walls of this room with marble, 
which will extend to the springing 
line of the dome. Glaziers were in- 
stalling glass in the outside win- 
dows of the octagon. ; 

“Specifications were being pre- 
pared for the special lighting fix- 
tures for the interior dome and tur- 
rets and other locations in the third 
section. 

“The four tower elevators are now 
completely installed, with the ex- 
ception of final adjustments and bal- 
ancing and installation of the inter- 
locks, door openers, etc. They will 
be ready at the same time the third 
section tower, rooms are ready for 
acceptance and occupancy. 


“The bronze statue of the tewer 
is now completely cased in Long 
Island City, N. Y., and will be 


‘ shipped as soon as it is practical to 


erect, depending upon weather con- 
ditions. 
“An experimental panel contain- 





ing the dull glazed tile that will 
cover the exterior dome is now brav- 
ing the elements on the New York ~ 
sky-line above the roof of the archi- 
tects’ offices and under their obsere 
vation. 


“Specifications and ground studies 
are now being made in preparation 
for the fourth and final section, 
which will complete the building and 
landscape the grounds. Furnish« 
ings will be provided outside of the 
general contracts. May 2 has been 
tentatively set as the date for receiv. 
ing bids on the fourth section. 


“The architects recently met with 
the commission and discussed their 
preliminary sketches of the enlarged 
house. chamber, which will be the 
major item of the final construction, 

“Landscaping of the grounds, 
which will include the removal of 
the tracks and buildings, will be 
done in this contract.” 





Rates on Lumber 


REDUCTION in freight rates of 
four cents per hundred pounds on 


. lumber shipped from maritime prov. 


ince points in Canada to points in 
New England has been put into ef. 
fect by the Canadian National Rail- 


. Ways through its regional office at 


Moncton, New Brunswick. This in- 
formation is contained in a recent 
report from Consul Earl Brennan, at 
Moncton, to the lumber division of 
the Department of Commerce. 


~~ 

















THE UNITED STATES CONSTRUCTION MAGAZINE, MARCH 29, 1930 





Construction 


The importance laid upon construction as an influence i 







in restoring industrial balance has no: been over-empha- | 


sized, says the President’s business survey conference. 


The keen interest in this great industry, the insistent 





« - demand for more news of its developments, wider cover- | 


age of its activities and, above all, speed in carrying this 


y news to its readers, have brought to The United States 
¥ Construction Magazine an enthusiastic national response. 





The home builder, the home 


owner, the architect, the engineer 









and the business man, and every- 
one whose affairs are closely linked — a: 
with the construction world, are 
now receiving this new magazine 
as a special section of The United | . 


States Daily on alternate Saturdays. 


The United States 


Construction 






Magazine 


Advertising Department 
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VCL. V. NO. 24 


State Permits 
Firms to Extend 


Use of Liquid Gas 


Copyright 1930 by The United 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


‘Auto Registration 


Gains 8 Per Cent 


4 for Last Year Exceeded 


1928 Figures by More 
Than $25,000,000 


s s J r s | 
California Railroad Commis: | Motor registrations last year exceeded 


sion Sanctions Greater 
Distribution by Approv- 
ing More Applications 


"Deliveries Are Made 


To Isolated Sections 


Trucks, Tank Cars and Siteel 


Centainers Used to Trans- |thorities to the 


@ ‘port Product From Plants to 
- Distributors 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Mar. 29. 


The distribution of liquefied natural | 
gas is being extended in California and! 


| 26,000,000 and gained 8 per cent over the 

preceding year, according to information 
|collected by the Bureau of Public Roads 
;and made public Mar. 30 by the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture. 

Fees for registration and other pur- 
|poses were nearly $350,000,000, an in- 
;crease of more than $25,000,000 over 
| such: receipts in 1928, according to the 
statement, and approximately 93 per 
cent of the total was used for highway 
purposes. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Reports from State registration au- 

pen of Public Roads, 
| United States Department of Agricul- 
|ture, show a total of 26,501,443 motor 
|vehicles registered in 1929. The States 
and the District of Columbia collected 
in license fees, registration fees, permit 
fees, fines, etc., the sum of $347,843,543. 


Gains by States 
In percentage gain, the District of Co- 


applications have been made to the State|lumbia and New Mexico each show 19 


railroad commission by various companies) per cent. 


Nevada reports a gain of 16 


to render this type of gas service in| 


nearly 100 towns from the Mexican line 


to the Oregon line, according to a state- | 
ment issued by the secretary of the com- | 


mission, H. G. Mathewson. . 
The liquefied ees, which is known un- 
der the names of butane and propane, 


it. is stated, will be transported in tank | 


cars or ‘trucks from the plants to dis- 


tributing points, and it can be delivered: 
to isolated districts in steel containers;| 


under heavy pressure. 
follows in full text: 
Inland Empire Gas Company, having 
its headquarters at Los Angeles, has ap- 
plied to the railroad commission for a 
certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity to supply gas in the cities of Cali- 
patria and Niland, Imperial County, 


stating that it has applied for, but has | 


not “yet. obtained, the necessary fran- 


The statement 


[Continued on Puge 10, Column 1.] 


Senator Brookhart 
Argues for Need of 


. Cooperative Banks 


lowa Senator Also Propose 





ment 


chises, and that it is the intention of the | 


company to supply these cities, as well | 


Cooperative banking as a necessary 


as Holtville, El Centro, Imperial, Braw- | adjunct to a successful coperative move- 


ley, Heber and Calexico and adjacent ment was 


territory, with liquefied gas. A _ certifi- 
cate has already been granted by the 


stressed by Senator Brookhart 
| (Rep.), of Iowa, in an address before the 


commission, for the service of manufac-| League for the Larger Life of Washing- 


Heber and Calexico. 


The application of this company is in| 
line with a number. of other applications | 
, : to, 


from. different. Proposing 


companies . t 
serve butane or liquefied natural gas in 


nearly 100 towns or communities scat- | 


tered from the Mexican line to the Ore- 
gon line. 
Domestic Service to Be Available 


4 eae C. Brown, gas administrator of 


ifornia and chief gas and electric en- 
gineer of, the railroad commission, is en- 
gaged in a comprehensive investigation 
of the entire subject of the service of 
natural gas or liquefied gas, which is 
known undergthe names of both butane 
and propane, and predicts that within a 
comparatively short time practically 
every home and farm in California will 
have the benefits of domestic gas service, 
made available by the distribution of 
these three products. 

At the present time about 90 per cent 
of the gas users of California are being 
served natural gas in one form or an- 
other, and the development of the lique- 
fied natural gas will make it possible to 
serve the entire State. 

The various companies applying to the 
railroad commission for certificates of 
— convenience and necessity to Serve 
iquefied gas propose to transport it in 
tank cars, or trucks, from the casing 
head gas plants and oil refineries and 
gasoline plants,-to central distributing 
points, where the liquid gas is vaporized 
and reduced to the proper B. T. U. value 
for economic use by the consumer. The 


butane contains approximately 3,200 B. | 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 3.] 


Study of New York 
Auto Accidents Urged 


Governor Seeks to Relieve 
Crowded Dockets of Courts 
State of New York: 


Albany, Mar. 29. 
Governor Roosevelt recommended to 


¢ the State legislature Mar. 27 “in the in- 


terest of speedy administration. of justice 
and rapid and certain relief for the un- 
fortunate victims of motor vehicle acci- 
dents” the appointment of a commiszion 
to investigate such accidents and their 
relation to crowded court calendars and 


¢="4 gas in El Centfro, Imperial, Braw-! ton, Mar. 29. The banking interests of 
ey, 


| the country, he explained, by controlling 
the country’s finances, are determining 
factors in development ef copperation 
among ividustries. 

, Senator Brookhart continued a favored 
limitation by law on the amount that may 
tbe earned on capital investment. The 
{earning capacity of the people of the 


United States is 5% per cent, he said, | 


and the limit of capital earnings should 


be based upon the power of the people 


to produce wealth. 


Since industries come to the Congress | 


for protection of the law, he declared, the 


, Congress has a right to say to those in- | 


| dustries what they shall charge the peo- 
ple in profits for the protection the law 
gives them. 

Comparing cooperation in the United 
States with European countries, Senator 
Brookhart declared the United States is 
the only civilized country that prohibits 
the farmer and laborer from organizing 


a cooperative banking system with re- | 
serve bank and all under their own con- | 


trol, 
A comparison of stock values and 


fluctuations in the United States and in | 
| ditions and events affecting the standing 


European countries where cooperation 
ls an established principle, demonstrates 
the effectivehess of cooperation as a 
stabilizing influence, he declared. 


Summers Bill Will Save 
| Millions, Mr. Haugen Says 


| Millions of dollars would be saved to 
American farmers annually by enact- 
; ment of the Summers bill (H. R. 5663) 
to require licenses for commission dealers 
in perishable agricultural products, Rep- 
resentative Haugen (Rep.), of North. 
| wood, Iowa, stated orally-Mar. 29. Mr. 
augen is chairman of the House Com- 
| mittee on Agriculture. 
| The bill provides for fines and revoca- 
| tion of licenses for unfair or fraudulent 
practices by commission dealers, The 
Committee has just voted for a favorable 
report to the House. 


Legal Limitation for Earn-| 
ings on Capital Invest-| 





|of business continues on a low 





Collections Said 
To Be Slow in 


Foreign Markets 


Specialist of Commerce De- 
partment Says Credit Also 
Limited in Nations Not 
Showing Improvement 


Improved Market 
For Seasonal Wares 


Nations Dependent Upon Cof- 
fee for Prosperity Are Most 
Depressed; Failures in Ger- 
many Increase 


By A. Cyril Crilley 


Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Foreign collections remain slow while 

credit is generally more restricted than 


previously reported in those countries | 


not showing any improvement or signs 
of increased activity. 
expressed that the so-called optimism 
which is slowly girding itself in certain 
countries is premature and might be de- 
scribed better as an attitude of tem- 
perary resignation; nevertheless, it is 
encouraging. 

Requests for‘ extensions have in- 
creased and the import demand shows 
little change) in the varipus affected 
areas. 
coffee for prosperity are perhaps the 
most depressed and relatively more So 
han is China, for instance, with its 
war lords. 


Money Tight in Brazil 
There are bright spots. Spring in the 
Northern Hemisphere and Autumn in 
the southern latitudes is bringing an in- 
creased demand for seasonal wares, 
which it is hoped will remain constant. 
Reports from all quarters may be 


| tersely stated as follows: 


In Sweden the exceptionally warm 


| weather experienced this Winter through- 


out the country has slowed down retail 
trade to the extent that dealers find 
themselves with large stocks that. must 
hé carried over to next year or sold at a 
loss... Brazilian banks report tighter 
money. ™ ‘ 
New Zealand’s economic condition 
showed a slight change for the better 
during February. Japanese and Philip- 
pine commodity markets continue dull 
with no evidence of an early improve- 
ment.. February collections were difficult 
in the Philippines and credits continued 
on a very strict basis. 

While caution is usually observed in 
negotiating with the small Indian mer- 
chant importers, shipments should cer- 


tainly be on a completely secured basis | 
|at this period of generat depression ‘in | 


India. Business mortality is increasing 
in Australia and many firms are reported 
to be in straitened circumstances. 

«Reports from Shanghai state that ex- 


| change continues to be the most vital 


single factor influencing sales, due to 
continued and, at times, violet fluctua- 


tions which, combined with the inability | 
future | 
| trend, causes great uncertainty and even | 
| apprehension. 


of operators to estimate the 


Credits and collections, as well as con- 


of foreign concerns, are summarized 
briefly here and serve to supplement the 
sales information reports of the com- 
mercial intelligence division. 

Germany.—Business failures increased 
slightly in number during the first two 
weeks of March. The general situation 
level. 
Bankruptcies for February numbered 1,- 
753 and receiverships 617. 


The opinion is, 


| 





Thosé countries dependent upon | 


France Studies 
Wheat Problem 


vv 
Law Enacted in Effort to 
Aid Growers 


v 


OF ALL questions of economic 
character which have arrested 
attention in France in the last 
two thonths, the wheat problem 
seems to have been given the wid- 
est publicity, according to a report 
received Mar. 29 in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from George W. 
Berkalew, assistant trade com- | 
missioner in Paris. Factors in the 
situation may be described as | 
overproduction in 1929 and a price | 
level which was considered dispro- 
portionally low in relation to pro- | 
duction costs. 

Pressure brought to bear on the 
government by growers’ associa- 
tions resulted in the enactment of 
a law regulating the wheat trade. 

Its provisions call for the declara- 
tion of the total stocks on hand of 
foreign and domestic wheat and de- 
rivative products; the enforced re- 
export within three months of 
wheat or flour equivalent to the 
wheat imported under temporary | 
permits; the government is au- 
thorized to establish and require 
flour mills to use a fixed proportion 
of domestic wheat in the produc- 
tion of flour; the ministerial au- 
thority is extended to increase the 
duties on agricultural products 
subject to ratification. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce, ) 


Uniform Exemption 
For Aviation From 


y 


Changes in Present Law by 
States to Aid Industry Are 


Suggested After Inquiry | 


And Canvass of Field 


e 


State of Maryland: 
Annapolis, Mar. 29. 
K The matter of xemptiny aviation from” 
the;zasoline tax is a matter which has 
not so far been considered in Maryland 
and is a question for legislative action, 
Governor Ritchie said recently after an 
inquiry had been received in connection 
with the campaign to secure such ex- 
emption in all the States as a contribu- 
tion to the promotion of aeronautics. 
The telegraphie inquiry, signed by | 


| Petroleum Company, Hartlesville, Okla., | 
follows in full text: 

This is to urge you to carefully con- 
sider question of tax on gasoline used in 
aircraft. Pilots and aircraft owners fre- 
quently suffer by different State tax poli- 
cies. Survey shows majority sacrifice re- 
bate privileges because of costly delay 
and red tape in obtaining refunds. Others 
constantly make open protest in States 
which do not offer refunds but instead 
use the tax to swell highway fund and 
other nonaeronautical activities. Speak- 
ing for large group of pliots and aircraft | 
owners, suggest States consider uniform 
tax policy to exempt aviation from gaso- 
line tax, which works hardship on pio- 
neering industry or apply revenue exclu- 
sively toward airway or airport develop- 
ments which would materially aid all avi- | 
ation. Please wire, collect, your opinion. | 





State of Wyoming: 

Cheyenne, Mar. 29. 
The provision of the Wyoming law 
that the proceeds of the gasoline tax 


Finland.—While bankruptcies and pro-| on aviation gasoline shall be used for 
tested bills have not.decreased to any|the maintenance and improvement of 
appreciable extent, Commercial Attache| municipal e*r fields is wise and con- | 
Osborn S. Watson, Helsingfors, finds that | structive in character, Governor Frank | 
commercial cireles believe conditions in|C. Emerson said in reply to a telegram 


general in Finland are gradually 
proving over the straitened circumstances 
of the last few months of 1929. 

The unusual. low figure for imports in 
January is said to be due principally to 
the fact that in December imports for 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


States Should Aid Reclamation 


the practicability of instituting a system | 


of Compulsory liability insurance or com- | 


pensation, 

Similar recommendations were made to 
the legislatures of 1928 and 1929, but 
were not acted upon in either year, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt said. The proposal again 
emanates from the special calendar com- 
mittee appointed by the appellate divi- 
sion of the State supreme court, first de- 
partment, it is revealed. 

In its recommendation the calendar 
committee stated that the huge volume 


«of automobile accident cases slows up 


the courts in disposing of commercial 
and other classes of litigation.’ Small 
verdicts, delayed recovery, cost to liti- 
gants and the evils of the contingent fee 
system, as well as the cost to the public 
of maintaining the courts, have prompted 
the committee to consider other systems 
of dealing ‘with automobile cases, it 1s 
stated. 

Another factor, said the coramittee, is 
that only 17 per cent of persons taking 
out motor vehicle licenses carry liability 
insurance, with the result that defend: 
ants are usually. found to be \judgment- 
proof. 

Personal injury suits are of no avail 
against governmental agencies for dam- 
ages caused by their automobiles, against 
against 
er. according to the committee. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.) 
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Work, Secretary 


M ississippi Votes 
New Highway Law 
vy 


‘Pay-as-you-go’ System of 
Roads Is Provided 
v 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Mar. 29. 
BILL providing for a “pay-as+ 
you-go” system of highways, 
recreating the highway commission 
into a three-member elective body 
instead of the present eight-mem- 

r commission, and cutting several 
thousand miles from the present 
State highway system was finally” 
approved by the house of repre- 
sentatives Mar. 27 and now goes 
to Governor Theodore G. Bilbo for 
approval. 

A joint conference committee ap- 
pointed to consider differences in 
the measure as first passed by the 
house and then amended by the 
senate recommended that the sen- 
ate amencment be adopted by the 





house, and the committee report 
was adopted by the house. 





Wilbur. Told 


Group of Special Advisers 
Says Little Cooperation 
New Is Extended 


Financial and other responsibility for 
reclamation projects should be shared 


| with the Federal Government by the 


States in which they are developed, a 
group of special advisers appointed last 
year by the Secretary of the Interior 


to make an economic survey of irriga- | 
tion projects has reported, it was stated | 
Mar. 29 at the Department of the In-| 


terior. There has been little coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government by 


ties have been carried on, it was pointed 
out. 

Reclamation projects will benefit not 
only the persons whose land is made 
arable, but also towns and cities, and 
“jt would be eminently worth while for 
any, State to make pecuniary sacrifices, if 
necessary, to’ promote reclamation within 
its boundaries,” says the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

The States in which reclamation proj- 


| States within which reclamation activi- | 


Ruling on Validity 


im-|from Frank Phillips, president of the 


Phillips Petroleum Co. Mr. Phillips’ in- 
quiry, it was explained, was in connec- | 
tion with the campaign to secure exemp- 
tion of aviation gasoline in all the 
| States. 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Mar. 29. 
A plan to use the gasoline tax refunds 
now made to airplane companies for the 
urpose of developing emergency land- 
ing fields in the State will be discussed 
with the aviation industry, B. B. Meek, | 
State director of public works, has an- 
;nounced. The matter came up, it was 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Of Bank Law Asked| 


Assessment for Guarantee Said 
To Be Unconstitutional 


Charging that the “bank guarantee 
law” of Nebraska is unconstitutional 
under existing conditions due to a deficit 
of $16,000,000, counsel for the Abie State 
Bank, of Abie, Nebr., on behalf of itself 
and 558 other Nebraska State banks, 
have filed a brief in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Petitioners ask 
that the court review the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska in the case 


ON, MONDAY, MARCH 31, 1930 

Liberalizing Law 

Urged to Improve 
Federal Reserve 


Would Set Standard 


|this or any other nation can have. 


‘reserve bank in the strictest sense, and 


Gasoline Tax Urged | 


a bette¥ Market, whic 


|ifying would haye to be confined to the 
| highest type and limited to municipali- 


|certain population, with proper ratios 
|of bonded indebtedness to their respec- 
| tive valuations. 
|ever, to be understood as advocating 


Frank Phillips, president of the Phillips | 


| which no interest is paid. 





of Abie State Bank et al. v. Weaver, 
Governor, No. 750, upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the law, 

This statute, which is section 8028 of 
the Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, as 
amended, provides that “if the de- 
positor’s guarantee fund shall * * * be 
depleted or reduced to any amount less 
than 1 per cent of the average daily de- 





ects are developed should share financial | posits * * * the department of trade and 
and other responsibility for them -with| commerce shall levy a special assessment 
the Federal Government. Such is the|against the capital stock of the cor- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 
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MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE. RIGHT or DIssENT From ANy ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE 


WASHINGT 


the 


Michigan Commissioner of 
Banking Suggests Policy 
Of Loans on Municipal 
And State Bond Issues 


Of Qualification High 


Limitation of Dividerids to Six 
Per Cent Is Called by Him 
Indirect Form of Taxing 
Member Banks 


By Rudolph E. Reichert 
* State Banking Commissioner, State 
of Michigan 
The Federal reserve system is the best 
insurance possible against panics that 
In 
my opinion it always should be a purely 


for that reason I do not believe that it 
ever should pay interest on deposits. In 
that way it will not have to enter into 
the investment field to show~ earnings, 
and can confine its activity solely to act- 
ing as a reserve depository and supply 





|funds to its members when needed. 


The question constantly arises—how 
can the Federal reserve system as pres- 
ently constituted be of service to a purely 


| savings bank? The Federal reserve sys- 
| tem is planned principally to assist com- 


mercial banks, and unless the savings 


| bank is also an active commercial bank, 


the benefits derived through membership 
in the system are limited. Liberalization 
as to its policy on loans might be ex- 
tended to include along with United 
States Government bonds, State and 
municipal bonds of a character such as 
qualify for legal for savings investments 
as collateral to. loans, without injury to 
the system. 

I am of the opinion that instead of 
being injurious, it would be beneficial. 


| This would make it possible for. the 
| reserve system to be of additional serv- 


ice to the savings hank. It would have! 
a tendency of possibly placing pone. pe- 
curities on. a higher plane;s,giving them 
4 m sane a better 


interest rate. Bonds, however, so qual- 


ties of a certain size and counties of 


I do not want, how- 


that any bank should ever borrow for 
purposes other than emergencies. 


Holds Act Should Be Altered 


It seems rather unfair that the mem- 
ber banks, after the purchase of their 
stock on which they are permitted to 
receive dividends not in excess of § per 
cent, must forego any further réturn 
from the earnings of the reserve bank. 
The act as now in force provides for all 
earnings after proper reserves are set 
up to be paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This has always seemed to me as 
a form of indirct taxation upon the 
member banks, they already paying the 
same taxes as other corporations and | 
individuals. True, the 12 banks in the 
system are@created by the Federal 
statute, but they operate with member 
banks’ capital and reserve deposits on 


In my opinion should any earnings ac- 
crue from the operation of these institu- 
tions, at least a part, if not all, should 
be paid to member banks on a ratio 
based upon deposits in lieu of interest. 
I am suggesting that the excess earn- 
ings, if any, should be paid on deposits 
rather than on capital because there is 
a higher reserve deposit requirement of 


M eaten ae , 


; 


66 HERE is a vast benefit in 

bringing the Governmént a 

little closer. to the people, and the 

people a little close ‘to Govern- 
ment.” —Warren G. Harding, 

President of the United. States, 
1921—1923 


YEARLY INDEX 


}a 





reserve city banks than nonreserve city | 
members. It is possible that impesing | 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Merger of Chain 
Stores Forecast 


Mr.. LaGuardia Warns Inde- 
pendents; Mr. Kelly Fore- 
sees Monopolies 


The chain store system is threatening 
existence of the independent grocery 
store, and when the independents are 
eliminated mergers of the chains and 
higher priced may be expected, Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 
York City, stated orally Mar. 29. 


Subsequent mergers of the chain stores | 


|Wired Homes Total 


with packers, and acquisition by this 
“food trust” of farms for operation on 
an industrial basis, eliminating the pres- 
ent type of farmers and substituting low- 


priced employes, were also predicted by | 


Mr. LaGuardia. 

Wages paid by chain stores are ex- 
tremely low, Mr. LaGuardia said. ~ He 
declared the independent stores already 
are feeling effects of chain competition 
to such an extent that they have lost 
their ability to put forward effective com- 
petition... 

Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Edge- 
wood, Pa., stated orally Mar. 29 that 
campaigns to prevent monopoly of the 
grocery business by chain stores are 


[Continued on Page 11,. Column 2.] 


Factory Rolls Show 
Employment Gaining 
In Chicago District 


Federal Reserve Bank Re- 
port Reveals Offsetting 
Trend, However, in Non- 
manufacturing Lines 


Chicago, Ill., Mar, 29.—An improve- | 


ment in manufacturing employment in 
the seventh Federal: reserve district is 
shown by a slight inerease in both num- 


ber employed and pay rolls at 1,771 | 
plants, according to the monthly business | 
conditions report of the Federal Reserve | 


Bank of Chicago. An offsetting trend is 


wxeported in the nonmanufacturing activi- | 
ties of the district, with the exception 
| of coal mining. 


ion increased dur- 


Cer, 


sale and retail distribution of cars, as 
well as in sales of used cars. Whole- 
sale trade in merchandise lines declined 


in February, as did sales of wholesale | 


houses and chain stores. 
The full text of the report dealing with 
industrial employment conditions, manu- 
facturing, and merchandising follows: 
Industrial Employment Conditions 
Some improvement in manufacturing 
employment for the seventh Federal re- 
serve district was reflected in slight in- 


|ereases in both number employed and | 
|pay rolls at 1,771 plants. 


The general 
level for 10 groups is brought by this 
gain to approximately that in the middle 


for the corresponding period of last year. 
The vehicles group continued the ex- 
pansion begun between Dec. 15 and Jan. 
15, and four other groups which declined 
prior to Jan. 15, registered increases dur- 
ing the period Jan, 15 to Feb, 15—wood 
products, textiles, leather, and metals. 
With the exception of textiles, these 


groups have been in continual decline | 
The upturn in the metal | 


since October. 
products group was affected largely by 
expansion in the steel industry of this 
district, which has been operating at 
more than 90 per cent capacity. 
highly seasonal industries—paper and 
printing, stone, clay and glass products, 
and food products—continued to decline. 
Rubber products firms in Wisconsin re- 
ported a large reduction in employes 
and their earnings. ' 

In nonmanufacturing activities con- 


tinued declines occurred in all lines with | 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Opponents of Press Wireless 
File Pleadings Against Petition 


+ 


Court Told That Company| 


Should Submit Itself to 
Jurisdiction | 


| 

Pleadings in opposition. to the request | 
of the Press Wireless, Inc., to the Court| 
of Appeals of the District of Columbi@| 
for use of certain continental short wave | 
radio channels during the pending liti-| 


gation involving these frequencies, were 


| filed by four parties to the so-called shat 


wave cases, Mar. 29. (An article on the, 
petition of Press Wireless, Inc., to inter- | 
vene and its motion to modify the stay | 
orders appeared in the issue of Mar. 29.) | 
The Intercity Radio Telegraph Co. and | 
the Wireless Telegraph & Communica- | 
tions Co.; through their attorneys, Frank 
J. Hogan and John W. Guider, filed an 
answer in opposition to that of Press 
Wireless, stating, as grounds, that such | 
intervention would. postpone for at least 
four months the hearing of the appeals 
and that Press Wireless should not be 
permitted to intervene without submit- 
ting itself to the jurisdiction of the court 
and conceding the power of the court to 
make and enter any order or judgment 
affecting it. j 
Counsel for RCA Communications. | 
Inc., in their motion filed with the others | 
on Mar. 29, did not oppose the interven- 
tion, but expressed a willingness to ac- 
cede to it upon condition that the peti- | 
tioner submit itself to the jurisdiction of ! 
the court and that neither the interven- | 
tion nor any allegations contained in its | 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 
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California Finds 


New Kind of Fraud 


vy 
‘Silent Key’ Is Used on 
Some Adding Machines 


v 


, _ State of California: 

Sacramento, Mar. 29. 
A NEW type of fraud, by making 
use of a “silent key” on cer- 
tain types of adding machines, is 
revealed in a report to the director 
of agriculture, G. H. Hecke, by the 
chief of the division of weights and 

measures, J. 8. Casey. 

This key, Mr. Casey explains, can 
be shifted so that amounts punched 
on the adding machine will show in 
the total but will not be itemized, 
and the device has been used in 
some grocery stores to defraud 
customers of small amounts at fre- 
quent intervals. 

“In rush hours,” Mr. Casey 
states, “a groceryman who wants to 
be dishonest may add considerably 
to his income by use of this phan- 
tom charge. The customer sees his 
purchases itemized on an adding 
machine before him. He examines 
the slip, perhaps, to see that the 
prices of individual items have been 
correctly recorded, but is apt to as- 
sume that the adding machine, like 
the king, can do no wrong.” 


Bopies ArE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 
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Far Above 1928 


Geological Survey Discloses 
That Production Increase 
In 
More Than 11 Per Cent & 


te 


Shows Large Gains 


Capacity of Power Plants Has 


ures for Nation 


Preliminary data of the total produe- 
tion of electricity by public utility pow 
plants in the United States during 1 
| indicate an output of 97,294,000,000 kilos 


cent over 1928, it was stated orally M: 
|29 by A. H. Horton, of the division 
power resources of the United States 
Geological Survey. * 

Since 1922 the population of the coun- 
try has increased by 11 per cent while 
the number of people living in elec- 
tri¢ally wired homes has increased 175 


| users of central station electric energy 


seven years. 





| Improvement was noticed, also, in whole- 


Three | 


Equally important is the growth in the 
size and output of the generating equip- 


} 


of the use of energy by the American 


has doubled while the output of electric 
| ity has shown’ an even larger increasey 
The sizeS of individual generating units 
have reflected this enlargement and con- 
centration of electrical production. : 
; Fuel Use Improved 

Concurrently with the larger sizes of 

public utility power houses and generat- 


“ 


provements in fuel utilization. In seven 
years, the average amount of coal burned 
to produced a, kilowatt-hour, as shown 
| by the Geological Survey’s data, has 
been reduced from 2.5 to 1.7 pounds, 
During 1929 this reduction esente 
ebsaving ns: 
have been burned if the fndustry hat 
still operated at: the 1922 efficiencies. 
The saving in’1 
| the preceding year of .07 pound or 1% 
ounces of coal per kilowatt-hour 





-| amounted to 2,181,165 tons, representing 


|@ value of about $9,000,000. The in- 
crease of efficiency is most forcibly shown 
| by noting that the increase in output of 
| electricity by*the use of fuels from 1928 
| to 1929 was 18 per cent, while the con- 
| sumption of fuels increased only 13 per 
| cent, according to Mr. Horton. i 

_ The low precipitation throughout the 
|country during 1929 resulted in low 
| water in most of the streams used for 
| water power, and in consequence the 


ranging from 3 to 17 per cent and aver= 
aging 13 per cent. As a result of the 
decrease in 
plants were forced not only to supply 
the usual yearly increase in demand for 
electricity but also to make up the de- 
ficiency in output at water-power plants. 

That the fuel-burning plants were 
|able to take care of this increased and 
| unexpected demand for electricity speaks 
| well for the judgment and foresight of 
those responsible for providing adequate 
| equipment at public utility power p 


| growth, Mr. Horton said. 
Increase Is Shown 


The annual increase in output of elee- 
|tricity by the use of fuéls for 192’ 
and i928 was about 5% per cent. I 
1929 the increase was 18 per cent, 
about three times the increase for each 
of the preceding two years. , 

Although the unusual increase in the 
output of electricity by fuel-bu 
plants might have been expected to re 
duce their efficiency in the use of ful 
they continued the improvement in 
ficiency which.has been shown for 
Years, reducing the average rate of 
consumption from the equivalent 
1.76 pounds of coal per kilowatt-hour 
1928 to 1.69 pounds in 1929, 





‘President in Accord 


| Policy, Says State Department 


| The President and the American dele 
gation to the London naval confer 

| are in accord and the delegation has ha@ 

and now has the full support and autho 

| ity of the Executive, it was stated 

|29 by the Acting Secretary of. § 

| Joseph P. Cotton. 

Mr. Cotton said that it is the “ 
hope” of all ‘concerned that an agree. 
ment satisfactory to the American peo 
ple and consonant with tradi 
American policies would be devele 
| Following is the full text of the stat 
ment: \ 
| There are no differences of view . 
|tween the President and our delegati 
in London. The delegation has 
had, and now has, his unqualified 
port and authority. 

The delegation is in London patien 
to explore ,every suggestion made 
every possibility that leads to the greg 
purpose of the conference—that is, tl 
reduction and limitation of naval am 
and the preservation of the peace o: 
world. 

It is the high hope that 
cone can be evolved which 
| the 
will consonant with 
policies and ideals. 
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per cent, he stated. The percentage of 
| has consequently grown seven times as 
fast as the population during the last 


A, 


9 as compared with — 


o¥ 


; | production of elecricity at hydroelectric 
of December, but continues lower than | plants was about 0.5 less than in 19280 | 
The water power output during the pré= 


vious, seven years had shown increases: 
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val Market 
Worth Seeking, 
r. Klein Holds 

i iceng Nosises Selling 


_ Iberian Population; Autos 
_ Win Usual Place 


Portugal favors such American prod- 
as automobiles-and office appliances, 
the market there is worth cultiva- 


4 said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
y of Commerce, in an address 


pet age 


& 


_ The total dealings now with Portugal 
are smaller than with other European 
markets, “but the United States ranks 
_ third among the purveyors to the coun- 
try, he said. Economic conditions make 
and for luxuries a limited one, 

poi out. 

Portugal sells annually.to the United 
States about $5,000,000 worth of its 

lucts, mostly cork, which is used for 
tion and other purposes, said the 
Pe kl ke by radio th 

‘Dr. ein spoke by io through 
WMAL and affiliated stations of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

Have you, by any chance, been eating 
Sardines recently? Or have-you had any 
occasion to use, or remove, a cork stop- 
per? If you have had either of these 
experiences lately, the probability is that 
you have thus come. intimately in contact 
with a product that had its origin in one 
of the smaller (but one of the most fas- 
cinating) countries of Europe. Sardines 
and cork are two of the economic main- 
Stays of Portugal. 


Colonial Empire of Portugal 
There is another very interesting point 
about the country. If someone asked you 
to name the three greatest colonial em- 
— of the present day, you could doubt- 
ss name the British and French readily 
enough. But what nation comes next? 
Many of us are surprised to learn that 
it is Portugal. 
Let us take a “flying,” 15-minute trip 
~ to Portugal tonight and see what we can 


find out about the nation and its trade. |- 


Portugal is attracting more and more 
tourists every year—but, even yet, the 
many charms of the country do not seem 
to be realized by the average traveler. 
Portugal is somewhat “out ef the way,” 
to tbe sure; and perhaps for that very 
Yeason it repays most amply the bit of 
extra effort that may be required to 
visit it. 
Lisbon Built on Seven Hills 

Lisbon, its capital, is today one of the 
most colorful and captivating cities in 
western Europe. It is vivid, spectacular, 
capturing the imagination of fhe be- 
holder. The harbor is superb—the broad, 
aid estuary of the River Tagus, where 

ts with colored sails glide gracefully 
across the bows of luxurious cruising 
liners or of freighters that have come, 
perhaps, from the teeming African 
colonies of the Portuguese Republic. 

Lisbon rises on seven hills—being, ih 
this respect at least, like Rome. Old forts 
and castles tower jaggedly.  Time- 
stained convents and monasteries rear 
their curving cupolas. The roofs are 
(nearly all) a brilliant red; shining col- 

tiles cover many of the house 
‘fronts; they range, in their hues, 
through orange and purple and every 
color of the spectrum. 

About 15 miles from Lisbon lies Cin- 
tra—surely one of the most beautiful 
spots in all Europe. Here, on the sum- 
mit and the precipitous slopes of a forest- 
covered mountain, you find a quaint 
“garden city” that was long a center of 
Portuguese court life. . 

The interesting places in Portugal are 
by no means confined to Lisbon and its 
vicinity. There is, for instance, the City 
of Coimbra, with its famous old univer- 
sity, churches, and royal tombs. And, 
more especially, there is Oporto.—fasci- 
nating to the traveler by reason of its 


terraces, ancient buildings, and seulp- | 


tured fountains, and interesting commer- 
cially because of its traditional trade in 
port wine (named after the city) and 
its more recently established textile fac- 
tories. One of the iron bridges at Oporto 
is noteworthy because it was the first 
great achievement of the French engi- 
neer, A. G. Eiffel, who later built the 
famous tower at Paris. 


The economic importance of Portugal 
and the Portuguese colonies today ties 
up directly with the great ages of the 
nation’s past history—particularly the 
brilliant period of maritime exploration 
and oversea conquest in the sixteenth 
century. Before that time there had 
been confused eras df struggle and 
heroism during which Portugal managed 
to emerge as an independent state. We 
hear about the mighty deeds of Alphonso 
the First, especially against the Moors. 
(Those Arab-Berber invaders, by the 
way, had previously held sway, for more 
than four centuries, throughout this en- 
tire region.) Later came Sebastian, the 
self-willed visionary king, who perished 
in Morocco crusading against the hosts 
of Islam and whose strange fate gave 
rise to a persistent, religious belief that 
he was still alive and would reappear 
victoriously. 

Efforts such as these paved the way 
for the stupendous outburst of energy 
and achievement which resulted in the 
rise of the “Portuguese Empire.” With 
its nationality secure, Portugal turned 
its attention to the sea. The enterprises 
of Prince Henry the Navigator carried 
the banners of Portugal to the Azores 
and Madeira Islands and down the Afri- 
can coast. After that, the Portuguese 
triumphs came thick and fast. In 1497 
Vasco da Gama rounded the perilous 
southern tip of Africa and sailed bravely 
on to India—as far as Calcutta. In 
Africa enduring settlements were made. 
Greenland was reached, Ceylon was vis- 
ited, Madagascar was made known to the 
world. Three Portuguese traders discov- 
ered Japan, quite by accident. 


Discovery of Brazil 


Similarly; the naval leader, Cabral, 
steering too far to the westward of Af- 
riea on his way down the Atlantic to 
India, “bumped into” Brazil and laid 
claim to the land in the name of his 
sovereign. And that is why the Bra- 
silians (constituting more than one-third 
of all the Latin Americans) speak Portu- 
guese, not Spanish. 

Tt was a period of fierce vigor—flam- 
ing ardor—tumultuous events. Trade 
was thriving. Portuguese merchants 
had at one time a practical monopoly in 
purveying to the rest of Europe the 
exotic products of the Tropics, which 
Were eagerly sought. Especially keen 
Was the desire of the European “upper 
classes” for cloves and pepper—spices 

which, in view of the excessive passion 


;form of raw materials, and hence their 
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Trade Channels in Distributing Goods 
From Producer to User to Be Studied 


Data on Methods of Handling Classes of Commodities in 
Movement to Market to Be Collected for Census 


By Dr. Theodore N. Beckman 


Consulting Expert in Wholesaling, Bureau 
In cénsidering what we may call the 
“channels” of distribution, -which fre- 
quently vary with the types of goods that 
are being distributed, it is necessary to 
have some kftowledge with regard to the 
differ2nt commodities, especially as they 
are classified for marketing purposes. 

Briefly, all goods entering iato some 
form of distribution may be divided into 
three major classes, consisting of: (1) 
agricultural products; (2) products of 
other extractive industries, including 
lumber, minerals, petroleum, metals, etc.; 
(3) manufactured products. 

Some agricultural products, such as 
eggs, apples, oranges and lettuce, reach 
the consumer without change in their 
form, or the purposes of this’ discus- 
sion, such agricultural commodities may 
be referred to as direct consumption 
goods: Many farm ‘products, however, 
are not consumed in their original form, 
but always undergo some kind of process- 
ing, or manufacturing, before reaching 
the ultimate consurner. 

Some examples of this class of agri- 
cultural raw materials are livestock, 
grain, wool, cotton, and tobatco. It | 
should be noted, however, that consider- | 
able quantities of products which are 
usually direct consumption goods do not 
reach the consumer in fresh form, but | 
are canned, preserved, or otherwise proc- 
essed before being used. 


Division of Products 


Oj Extractive Industries 

The products of the second classifica- 
tion are similarly subdivided into con- | 
sumption goods and raw materials, al- 
though the two subdivisions may overlap | 
as in the case of farm products. Coal, | 
for example, illustrates the point. When 
used for the heating of homes, coal is a} 
consumption product, but when used for | 
the production of coke it is regarded as | 
a raw material. 

Most of the products from extractive | 
industries other than farming take the 








sales are chiefly to manufacturers and to | 
other industrial consumers rather than 
to home consumers. 

Manufactured goods are again di- 
vided into consumption, or consumers’, 
goods and industrial goods. Consump- 
tion goods, in turn, have been further 
divided into convenience, shopping, and | 
specialty goods, differing greatly in the | 
a ame 


for meateating, were needed to take the | 
place of refrigeration. 


Arts and letters flourished amazingly | 
in Portugal at that time. Social life 
glittered. Much of oriental splendor had 
come in. The eastern influence may be 
seen very clearly today in certain} 
crumbling buildings in Portugal, such as 
the structures at Batalha, which com- 
bine, most curiously, the gothic and the 
oriental styles. With the sanction of 
the popes, the Portugese kings bore the 
title “Lords of the Conquest, Navigation, 
and Commerce of India, Ethiopia, and 
Persia.” | 

Much of this far-flung colonial glory | 
diminished or vanished with the passing | 
of the years; But, as I indicated in the 
beginning, extensive colonial possessions 
were persistently retained, and Portugal 
today claims to rank no lower than third 
among the colonial powers of the world. 

Its colonies embrace an area of more 
than 930,000 square miles—or more than 
frve times the combined area of all our 
New Pngland and Middle Atlantic States. 
The largest of these colonies are Portu- | 
guese East and West Africa, from which | 
come sugar, rubber, coffee, ivory, wax, | 
vegetable oils, cocoanuts, and a variety | 
of mining products. 

Azores and Madeira Isles | 

Portugal also owns the Azores, familiar | 
to all Americans as a spot for which 
transatlantic flyers often aim; the Ma- | 
deira Islands, famous for wine, climate, | 
and marvellous scenery; the islands of | 
Sao Thome and Principe, off the African! 
|eoast, which yield cocoa, coffee, rubber, | 
and cinchona (quinine bark); Macao, a} 
settlement in China; Goa, Portugal’s his- | 
toric “foothold” on the west coast of} 
India (surrounded by British territory); | 
and Timor, far away in the Malay Archi-| 
pelago, which sends out, among other} 
products, such exotic commodities as/| 
sandalwood and copra (dried coconut | 
meat). | 

These colonies, especially Portuguese | 
East Africa, act as a sustaining force in | 
the economic and governmental life of | 
Portugal and do much to stimulate the | 
trade of Lisbon, through which port many | 
of the colonial products pass. 


Purchases by Portugal Exceed Sales | 


Portugal itself, in 1927, purchased from 
foreign ‘countries goods to the value of | 
$134,000,000, while the exports totaled | 
less than $37,000,000. There seems to} 
be a grave disparity there; Portugal is | 
buying merchandise to a’ much gregter | 
value than that of the goods it sells) 
abroad. The discrepancy is probably | 
made up in part by Portuguese invest-| 
ments in foreign countries, the expendi- | 
tures of foreign vessels and tourists in 
the ports of the country, and the money 
sent back te the homeland by Portu- 
guese emigrants, 

Portugal imports codfish, wheat, raw 
cotton, machinery, coal, sugar, iron and 
steel, automobiles, and oils. It buys from 
our own country such things as tobacco, 
cotton, motor vehicles, petroleum prod- 
ucts, staves, some wheat, typewriters, 
novelties, rubber goods and leather. The 
United States ranks third as a supplier’ 
of imports and sixth as a market for the 
Portuguese exports. Great Britain and 
Germany rank first and second in both 
phases of the country’s trade. We are 
selling to Portugal every’ year nearly 
$17,000,000 worth of goods. This may 
seem small in comparison with most of 
our other European markets, but it is 
well worth cultivating. 

However, there are certain things that 








must be borne in mind by American ex- 
porters who desire to sell to Portugal. 
The greater number of the Portuguese 
people are poor, and the standard of liv- 
ing for the agricultural, fishing and la- 
boring classes is very simple, indeed. For 
the more well to do, of course, the mode 
of living ranges up to the best Parisian 
standards. The market for luxuries, or 
for the more expensive mechafical con- | 
veniences, is decidedly limited. | 

American novelties and_ specialties, | 
such as office appliances, are winning | 
favor rather rapidly fn Portugal, and the | 
American automobile is scoring its cus- | 
tomary triumphs. The percentage of | 
American cats is mounting, and more | 
than half of the motor vehicles that are 
now bein; used in this Iberian republic 
are the product of American factories. | 
Light American trucks are coming into | 
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| manufactured goods; 


| producer to consumer. 
| nel” applies more specifically to the route 


of the Census, Department of Commerce 
types of outlets through which each 
passes, the location of such outlets, and 
their size. 

Very few large retail establishments, 
for example, specialize in the handling 
of such “convenience” goods as gro- 
ceries, hardware and drugs, unless they 
operate on a chain basis. On the other 
hand, the major portion of the goods 
handled in the department stores is of 
the shopping type and such stores must 
be centrally located so as to attract 
large numbers of prospective buyers and 
to give them an opportunity for shop- 
ping or the making of comparisons be- 
tween different types of goods, their 
qualities, their styles, and prices. There 


jare also other very significant differ- 


ences in the way in which these classes 
of goods are marketed. 


Movement ta Consumer 
Of Industrial Goods 


Industrial goods are sold not to ulti- 
mate consumers but to other producers, 


| such as manufacturers, and are used for 


further processing or as machinery and 
supplies. In this group may be listed 
semi-manufactured goods such as iron 
and steel; installations, including all 
kins of machinery; all equipment, and a 
large variety of supplies that are used 


{in conjunction with manufacturing or 


marketing operations. 
All classes of goods may be presented 


|as follows: (I) Agricultare products, con- 


sisting of consumption goods and raw 
materials; (II) products of other extrac- 
tive industries (products of mines; quar- 
ries, forests, oil wells, fisheries, etc.); 
(1) consumption goods; (2) raw ma- 
terials; (III) manufactured products; 
(1) consumption goods; (a) convenience 
goods; (b) shopping goods; (c) specialty 
goods; (2) industrial~goods; (a) semi- 
(b) installations 
machinery); (c) equipment; (d) sup- 
plies. 

A channel of distribution is a route 
taken by goods in their movement from 
The term “chan- 


taken by the title to the goods than to 
their physical movement. 

Most consumption goods pass through 
one or more of these general channels: 
(1) Producer to consumer, (2) prodycer 
to retailer to consumer, (3) producér to 


| wholesaler to retailer to consumer, (4) 


producer to functional middleman to 
wholesaler to retailer to consumer, 


Different Channels 


Utilized in Movement 
Even here the channels are not clearly 


| defined. Very frequently the same com- 


modities are distributed through differ- 
ent channels, and it is not unusual for 
the same concern to distribute an identi- 


| cal product through two or more separate 


and distinct outlets. 
Business men appear to be more or 


\less opportunistic and will, adopt what- 


ever means prove satisfactory for the 
distribution of their goods at any given 
time. Furthermore, it does not follow 
that every wholesaler sells all of his 
goods to the retailer; many of them 
usually sell certain amounts direct to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The situation remains true especially 
in the case of functional middlemen of 


'the different types, such as brokers, sell- 


ing agents, manufacturers’ agents, etc. 
Many of these sell direetly to retailers 
and to large consumers. 

Besides, one functional middleman-may 
sell through another functional middle- 


|man, and not directly to wholesalers, re- 
| tailers, or to industrial consumers. 


When products of the farm and mine 
are considered, an additional function is 
frequently neeessary in their distribu- 
tion. These goods, unlike manufactured 
products, must first be concentrated, or 
assembled, in such quantities as to make 
or economical handling and shipping. 
They are then distributed along chan- 
nels similar to those described in con- 
nection with manufactured consumption 
goods. 


Distribution of Goofls 
In Indirect Consumption 


This whole problem becomes even more 
complicated when products other than 


direct consumption goods are considered. | 


Raw materials from the farm must go 
through the assembly process described 
above. 

They may then go directly to the man- 
ufacturers or they may go to the manu- 


facturers through the hands of one or! 


more dealers. After being processed by 
the manufacturers, these goods go for- 
ward to the consumers as described 
above. 

Products of factories which are used 
as raw materials or as machinery, by 
other industrial concerns, may go direct 
from manufacturer to manufacturer, 
either as interplant transfers within the 
same company or as sales from one com- 
pany to another. Such sales are fre- 
quently conducted through manufac- 


turers’ agents. 


Such products may also be transferred 
from manufacturer to manufacturer 
through the hands of one or more inde- 
pendent or practically independent deal- 
ers who handle these goods either on the 
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Juvenile Crimes 
In Chicago Found 
To Be Decreasing 


Department of Labor Study 
Shows Psychiatric Treat- 
ment Has Helped Reduce 
Number of Delinquents 


Juvenile crime in Chicago is steadily 
decreasing, the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor finds after making 
a survey of youth and crime in that 
city, according to a statement summariz- 
ing the findings made public by the 
Bureau, Mar. 29. 

The survey, which was conducted by 
Dorothy Williams Burke and Katherine 

+ mroot, in cooperation with Chief 
Justice Harry Olson, of the Chicago 
municipal court, and other officials, shows 
that cases involving boys between the 
ages of 17 and 20 decreased from 7,500 
in 1915 to 5,409 in 1925. 

Sympathy and psychiatric study in 
the handling of the delinquents are rec- 
ommended as deterrents. Further court 
procedural changes to widen jurisdiction 
are suggested. The full text of an au- 
thorized summary of the survey follows: 

Reports and unpublished statistics of 
the boys’ court were canvassed for the 
ll-year period 191'5, the first full year 
of the court’s operation, to 1925, inclu- 
sive. Statisties of arrest and detention 
also were obtained for these years from 
= police department and the county 
jail. 

Adult Males Chief Offenders 

“Adult males commit the greater pro- 
portion of crime and delinquency in 
Cook County and Chicago, as shown by 
the annual figures from available 
sources. Less than 12 per cent of thé 
total arrests for males in any year are 
arrests of hoys 16 to 20 years of age, 
and only 2 to 6 per cent of the total 
cases in the municipal court are cases 
of boys 17 to 20 disposed of in the boys’ 
court,” the report states. While the 
figures indicate that there have been 
great increases in the numbers of ar- 
rests in Chicago during the period 
studied, these increases have been es- 
sentially among the males of the older 
ages. 

The report points out that neither 
statistics of arrests nor statistics of jail 
admissions are entirely reliable indexes. 
‘of crime and delinquency, as an increase 
in arrests may be due to increased effi- 
ciency of the police in making arrests 
or to the practice of making arrests 
without adequate evidence of guilt. and 
jail admissions may reflect changes in 
the policy of the court toward release on 
bond rather than any definite trend of 
crime and delinquency. 

A study of the cases disposed of in all 
criminal branches of the municipal court 
and the number disposed of in the boys’ 
court shows that while the total number 
of cases in the municipal court greatly 
increased, and the ratio of these cases to 
10,000 population of the same age and 
sex almost: trebled from 1920 to 1925, the 
cases of boys 17 to 20 decreased numeri- 
cally, from a maximum of 7,500 in 1915, 
to a minimum of 5,409 in 1925,and the 
ratio of boys’ cases to 10,000 population 
of the same age and sex shows a total de- 
crease of about 41 per cent during the 
ll-year period. 

Analysis of Charges Brought 

An analysis of the charges brought 
against the boys during the 11 years 
shows no significant increase in any one 


| One maintained over a period of years. 


Offenses against public health and safety 
of the grade of misdemeanors, under 
which are included, violations of automo- 
bile and traffic regulations, were prac- 
tically unknown before 1920. Probably 
in the latter part of the period offenses 
of this nature have been dealt with as 
misdemeanors, under State law, avhich 
earlier were dealt with as ordinance 
violations (quasi-criminal offenses). 
However, the total number of offenses of 
this class decreased markedly from 921 
in 1915 to 446 in 1925. 

Violations of prohibition and gambling 
laws, including both misdemeanors and: 
quasi-criminal offenses, decreased from 
287 in 1915 to 157 in 1925. Crimes of 
violence and injuries to persons, and 
offenses aginst property were more nu- 
merous in 1925 than in any other year 
but there is no evidence of a gradual 
increase in preceding years. The per- 
centage of sex offenses and crimes in- 
creased slightly in 1925 though the num- 
ber of the cases was highest in 1924. 
The percentage of burglaries showed lit- 
tle significant change but larceny charges 
increased somewhat in 1925, and sup- 
plemental figures obtained for 1926 
; Showed a larger percentage of larcenies 
Ea ee 
| compmlesion basis or who buy them for 
resale. 

It is one of the purposes of the census 
of distribution to find out just how the 
various goods are moving until they reach 
their final points of destination. While at 
present we do have some information as 
to the general structure of our market- 
ign system, there is very little informa- 
tion of a quantitative nature at our dis- 
posal. 

It should be possible through this-cen- 





sus to secure quantitative measurements 
of the different phases of our markets so 
that we may learn of the relative im- 
portance of each of the marketing meth- 
1 ods now in use. 


eligious Bodies Asked to Assist Campaign 


To Eradicate Illiteracy in United States 


Secretary of the Interior Quotes Estimates That 15,000;- 
‘ 000 Cannot Read With Understanding or Write Letter 


Stating that the number of people in 
the United States who cannot read with 
understanding or write a letter is esti- 
mated at from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000, 


the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, has appealed to religious 
bodies for their cooperation with the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on’ Illiteracy, 
according to announcement by the com- 
mittee Mar. 29. The committee’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, as chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, is 
writing to all the religious bodies 
throughout the United States asking 
for their cooperation in the effort to 
eradicate illiteracy in this country. The 
astounding facts on illiteracy have been 
called to their attention and 4n appeal 
made for their cooperation in the en- 
deavor to eliminate this handicap from 
several millions of our citizens. In his 
letter Dr. Wilbur says: 

“The National Advisory Committee on 
Illiteracy, appointed with the approval 


~~ 


of President Hoover, is endeavoring to 
stimulate interest in eradicating illit- 
eracy in the United States. The success 
of the proposed campaign will depend 
in a large measure on the active cooper- 
ation of all religious bodies throughout 
the country. 

“The census of 1920 reported 4,931,905 
persons, 10 years of age and over, un- 
able to write in any language. This 
number comprises only those people who 
have no education whatever. Of this 
number, 1,242,572 are native-born White; 
1,763,740 are foreign-born and 1,842,161 
are Negroes. These people are sheer il- 
|literates. The number of people unable 
|to read with understanding or to write a 
letter is variously estimated from 165,- 
| 000,000 to 20,000,000. 

“The National Advisory Committee on 
Illiteracy appeals to your organization 
to help awaken nation-wide interest in 
|educating these underprivileged people. 
|The handicap of not being able to read 
jand write, and the economic,loss to our 
|country, is inestimable. Please give us 
| your whole-hearted cooperation.” 
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Legislation on Prohibition 


Pending in Congress Is Being Studied 


Bill to Create Bureau in Department of Justice to Be Taken 
Up by Senate Subcommittee on Judiciary 


With the House Committee on Judi- 
ciary studying proposed prohibition legis- 
lation, a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary is to open hear- 
ings in the week beginning Mar. 31 on a 
bill (H. R. 8574) for the creation of a 
bureau of prohibition in the Department 
of Justice, the first of the measures af- 
fecting prohibition passed by the House. 

Executive sessions of the full Senate 
Committee have been conducted on this 
bill, during which former Attorney Gen- 
eral George W. Wickersham, chairman 


of the National Commission on Law Ob- | 


servance and Enforcement advocated that 
the Eighteenth Amendment should be 
modified, although he said, i€ is enforced 
as well as any other law (the transcript 
of the full text of Mr. Wickersham’s 
testimony was begun in the issue of Mar. 
27 and is concluded in this issue). 


Similar Bills Offered 


In House and Senate 

Senator Overman (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee in charge of the bill, stated 
orally, Mar. 28, that an amendment would 
be sought by a number of employes in 
the Department of the Treasury, whose 
retirement status under civil service 


would be affected by transfer to the De-| 


partment of Justice. 

An amendment also is sought by rep- 
resentatives of the medical profession re- 
garding the issuing of permits, said Mr. 
Overman. 
man on the subcommittee will be Senators 
Waterman (Rep.), of Colorade, and He- 
bert (Rep.), of Rhode Island. 

The bill under consideration, intro- 
duced by Representative Williamson 


but about the same proportion of ‘yob- 
beries and burglaries as in 1925. 

“The case histories show.a compara- 
tively small proportion of ‘hardened 
criminals’ among any of the groups dealt 
with by the boys’ court,” the report 
states. “Complicating factors in the de- 
linquencies of many of them were 


broken homes; poverty; lack of intelli=| 


gent and sympathetic guidance at home; 
difficulties in school; shifting of jobs, 
with" more or less unemployment; bad 
companions, including gang affiliations; 
and, in a considerable number of in- 
stances, mental dullness ranging down 
to definite mental defect, and emotional 
instability. The court experience of 
some of the boys was more or less ac- 
cidental, or their delinquency was a pass- 


ing phase in their transition from boy- | 


hood to manhood.” 
Recommendations of Report 

Under the heading of recommenda- 
tions, the report)says: 

“Any plan gor more adequate organiza- 
tion of Chicago’s resources for dealing 
with delinquent boys in the later period 
of adolescence should be based upon 
careful examination of the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court, the boys’ court, and 
the criminal court, the organization of 
the courts and the various departments 
(social service, probation, laboratories 
for psychological and psychiatric study) 
available to them, the policies and meth. 
ods of the police, detention facilities, and 
facilities for institutional care.” 

As boys 17 and 18 years of age form 
the majority of boys coming before the 
boys’ court, it is suggested that a large 
part of the problem might be met by ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court (which now extends only to those 
boys 16 years of age and under) to boys 
17 or 18 years of age. Nearly half the 
States extend juvenile-court jurisdiction 
to boys under 18 years of age or to a 
higher age. Whether or not this is done, 
the report states that the boys’ court 


Serving with Senator Over-| 


(Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., provides 
for the transfer to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of certain functions in the adminis- 
tration of the national prohibition act, 
and for the creation of a bureau of pro- 
hibition in the Department of Justice. 

A similar bill (S. 3084) has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah. It provides for the 
transfer to the Department of Justice of 
“certain rights, privileges, powers and 
duties relating to the national prohibition 
act.” No date has ‘been set for consid- 
eration of this bill by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

The only other: measure pending be- 
fore the Senate relative to the prohibi- 
tion question at this time is a resolution 
(S. Res. 211) to authorize the. Senate 
Judiciary Committee “to investigate the 
activities of the Bureau of Prohibition in 


all matters in anywise pertaining to the 
enforcement of the prohibition laws of 
the United States, and to report to the 
Senate as soon as practicable the re- 
sults of its investigations, together with 
its recommendations, if any, for neces- 
sary legislation.” 

The concluding testimony of the so- 
called “drys” will be heard Apr. 2, be- 
fore the House Committee on Judiciary, 
when Francis Scott McBride, general 
secretary of the Anti-Saloon League will 
be among the witnesses in opposition to 
bills to.repeal or modify the Eighteenth 
Amendment. oe ‘ 

Mrs, Lena L. Yost,.in charge of the 
dry group, announced orally that, beside 
Mr. McBride, representatives of various 
organizations will appear during the con- 
cluding day. : 

Chairman Graham (Rep.), of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., “has stated that, about two 
weeks after the testimony of the “pro- 
hibitionists,” proponents of bills to re- 
peal or modify will be heard in rebuttal. 

The bills foy the consideration of 
which these hearing$ are being held in- 
clude the following: 

H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 99 and H. J. 
Res. 246, providing for regulation of 
liquor traffic by the Government. 

H. J. Res. 38 and H. J. Res. 114, to 
repeal the Eighteenth Amendment. — 
| H. J. Res. 219, proposing a constitu- 
|tional amendment, 
referendum on the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Representative Christopherson (Rep.), 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., stated orally, 
Mar. 29 that “interesting facts have been 
| brought out through the hearings thus 
far on these bills, both for and against 
prohibition. 

“However,” he continued, “the propo- 
nents of the bills have failed to prove 
| their case substantially. I do not believe 
the Committee will take any action on the 
| bills.” 

- Mr. Christopherson said he believes 
sentiment will continue to grow for rigid 
; enforcement of the prohibition laws. He 
|said he believes there have been sub- 
| stantial physical and economic benefits 
|from the law shown. He does not be- 
| lieve, he said, that the law will be re- 
pealed or modified now or in the future. 





| Representative LaGuardia 
Doubtful of Repeal 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said that, although there 
appears to be no chance for pasage of 
any of the bills which would repeal or 
modify the Eighteenth Amendment, 
within the next 5 of 10 years favorable 
|action on legislation to repeal or modify 
| will be seen. - ‘ 

“The hearings before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee,” said Mr. LaGuardia, 
“have shown that the enforcement of the 





should be made a more effective instru-| liquor laws has broken down and is im- 


ment for dealing constructively with the 
boys within its jurisdiction. 
Among the needs of the boys’ court 


more judges to give full time to the 
court for a period of years; adequate 


| possible. - Violation is widespread and 
j there is little hope that anything can 


‘ | be done about it.”* 
the report lists assignment of one or| 


A bill (H. \R. 11199), ordered favor- 
| ably reported by the House Committee on 
Judiciary, Mar. 27, would permit the 


quarters and investigation service, in-}summoning of unknown liquor law Vio- 


creased facilities for medical and psy-| 


chiatric study; unofficial treatment of 
certain cases.for which the judge does 
not believe court action necessary; and 
reorganization of the probation depart- 
ment. Certain changes in policies and 
methods of the police are also recom- 
mended, including greater care in mak- 
ing arrests; limitation of the holding of 
boys in police stations before a charge 
is made to the interval between arrest 
and the first session of the court follow- 
ing arrest; greater opportunity for re- 
lease before arraignment; and improved 
facilities for detention. Changes are 
also suggested in the policies of the 
boys’ court and the criminal court, in 
facilities for institutional care and for 
parole, and emphasis is given to the 
need for expansion and improvement 
in the work of agencies dealing with 


and of recreational and sharacter-form- 
ing agencies in the community. 
A 


Mr. Raskob May Be Called 
In Prohibition Inquiry 


Senator Relies (Rep.), of Indiana, | 


a member of ‘the Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee investigating lobbying, stated 
orally, Mar. 29, that, if the Lobby Com- 
mittee conducts an inquiry into the ac- 
tivities of lobbyists for and against the 
prohibition amendment, he will request 
that John J. Raskob, chairman of the 
Democratic national committee, be called 
as a witness. 

Mr. Raskob has been an official in the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. Since the parpose of the 
Committee includes ascertaining who 
conducts lobbying and sources from 
which funds are secured, it is logical that 
he should be questioned, Senator Rob- 
inson said. 

Senator Carawav (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, chairman of the subcommittee, stated 
that, if Senator Robinson had infornia- 
tion linking Mr. Raskob with the pro- 
hibition lobby, Mr. Raskob properly 
could be called before the Committee. 

Senator Caraway previously announced 
that his Committee will conduct an in- 
quiry into the prohibition lobby upon 
completion of its investigation concern- 
ing Muscle Shoals. 

Senator Robinson announced also that 
he expects to submit a report from the 
Committee during the week of Mar. 31 
on the inquiry of the Committee relating 
to contributions by H. A. Metz, presi- 
dent of the General Dye Stuffs Corpora- 
tion, to the 1922 and 1928 campaign 
funds of Senator King (Dem.), of- Utah. 

A report from the Committee on the 
activity of Claudius H. Huston, chairman 
of the Republican national committee, in 
connection with the Muscle Shoals lobby 
also will be made during the week, it 
was previously announced. 


lators by publication. The effect of this 
bill would be that enforcement authori- 
ties would have the power to padlock such 
| premises after such summons whether or 
not the owner of the property madé his 
appearance. 

This bill was recommgnded to_Con- 
gress by the Wickersham Law Enforce- 
;}ment Commission, as were three others 
|(H. R. 9938, H. R. 10342 and H. R. 
| 10341), which the Committee has under 
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Collections Said * 
To Be Slow in 
Foreign Markets 


Specialist of Commerce De- 
partment Says Cfedit Also 
Limited in Nations Not 
Showing Improvement 


~ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
consumption were abnormally large, be- 
cause importers endeavored to get in cer- 
tain stocks before the tariff increases of 
Jan. 1. December, 1929, imports amounted 
to 538,500,000 Finmarks, while January, 
1930, imports totaled 309,000,000 Fin- 
marks. (The markka is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 2% cents.) 

Protested bills during the yéar 1929 in 
Finland amounted to 16,827, valued at 
102,000,000 Finmarks. For January, 
1930, such protested bills numbered 1,945 
and totaled 12,600,000 Finmarks. 

Netherlands.—February business con- 
tinued to show a substantial volume, with 
quietness in some branches. Wholesale 
and retail trade in Winter commodities 
has been retarded by mild weather. Ths 
colonial trade with the Netherland Ea: 
Indies is reported to be. seriously re- 
stricted. j 

Chinese Depression Continues 

China.—The North China trade depres- 
sion continues, with import business 
affécted by the unfavorable silver ex- 
change, increased tariff, and uncertain 
outlook. 

A pessimistic atmosphere exists + 
Tientsin, where banks.are obliged to help 
a number of firms over the present period 
while the native country dealers and 
distributors of staple imports are not 
in a very good position with some al- 
ready gone bankrupt. 

Credit continues to be heavily resricted 
and caution marks trading operations. 


; No rapid recovery from the present de- 


pression is expected. Delivered costs of 
many import commodities are now 40 to 
50 per cent higher in silver than a year 
ago, and the opinion is expressed that 
consumers 1 require some time to be- 
come adjusted to the new price levels. 
Reports from the Shanghai area state 
that the smaller Chinese factories are 
experiencing considerable difficulty, due 
chiefly to the adverse exchange situation 


# and to competition from the larger for- 


eign and Chinese-owned factories. 

Malaya.—Malayan business continues 
to be dull, as the market is still suffer- 
ing from previous overbuying. Im- 
porters are said to have restricted credits 
and are operating on a reduced turnover, 
rather than take credit risks. 

Chinese merchants generally are re- 
ported to be confining their buyipg to 
traditional staples. Accordingly, the 
volume of orders going forward are re- 
duced, and imports decrease in order 
that the large stocks of merchandise may 
be diminished. 

Collections remain slow, with many 
requests for extensions, but failures are 
surprisingly few with none reported of a 
serious nature, due to the cautious att 
tude of all merchants. 

Confidence in Indo-China 

Indo-China.—Business, generally, has 
shown considerable improvement during 
March, due largely to the rice situation 
and firmness of the piaster. Many poer 
credit risks discontinued business fa‘low- 
ing the Chinese New Year. Impozters, 
exporters, and banks have regained con- 
fidence as reflected in increased imporiy 
and exports. : 

Guatemala.— Sales have decreased 
about 30 per cent, as compared with the 
first two months of 1929. Commission 
merchants report decreases ranging from 
40 per cent to 75 per coal which leaves 
little to the imagination concerning con- 
ditions in Guatemala. 


consideration and upon which a Commit- 
tee vote is expected at an executive ses- 
sion Apr. 3. 

H. R. 9938 defines casual or slight 
offenses. H. R. 10341 distinguishes be- 
tween casual or slight offenses and other 
offenses, and fixes the punishment for 
each class. H. R. 10342, provides for 
the prosecution of petty offenses by a 
United States commissioner. . 

Besides these, the House Committee on 
Judiciary has pending before it a nam- 
ber of bills to make the manufacture of 
beer legal. In these bills the alcoholic 
content of the beer specified varies from 
2.75 per cent to 4 per cent. 
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House Agreement President’s First Year in White House 


Sought as Basis of 
Tariff Conference 


Plans to Be Considered by 
Steering Committee; Sen- 
ate Will Discuss Muscle 
Shoals Proposal 


. Agreement on plans for sending the 
tariff revision bill (H. R. 2667) to con- 
ference, without separate votes in the 
House on -sugar, cement and lumber 
schedules, is the overshadowing business 
of:Congress in the week beginning Mar. 
31. Muscle Shoals legislation is the 
unfinished business in the Senate, 

The steering committee of the House | 
has been seeking to bring together the 
varying interests of thetmajority mem- 
bership on tariff proposals in an agree- 
ment, with a view to preservation of 
unity of party action and facilitation of 
plans for the tariff bill conferences. 








effected, according to the House leader- | 


ship. The steering committee met Mare 

28, met again Mar. 29, and will meet 

er Mar. 31, with this purpose in view. 
Disposition of Muscle Shoals 

Muscle Shoals legislation, which has 
been pending before the Congress in- 
some form for 12 years, is scheduled to 
occupy the Senate. The specific measure 
pending is a resolution (S. J. Res. 49), 
by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
which is almost identical with the bill 
vegred by President Coolidge after pass- 
ing the 70th Congress. 

Majority leaders hope this bill will pass 
Congress within a few days, but cannot 
foretell how much delay will be incurred 
by the introduction of the report of the 
lobby investigating committee on its in- 
quiry into the Muscle Shoals lobby. 

Senator Norris has signified his will- 
ingness to lay aside the Muscle Shoals 
bill, if necessary, to permit action on 
appropriation bills, several of which are 
pending. Majority leaders also hope to 
devote a few hours at an early date to 
disposing of unobjected bills on the legis- 
lative calendar. 

Personnel of Power Commission 


One Interstate Commerce Committee 
measure which is: scheduled for passage 
this session with the approval of Pres- 
ident Hoover, is that of Mr. Couzens sub- 
stituting a civilian commission for the 
present Federal: Power Commission. 
Senator Couzens expects this bill to be 
reported at an early date. 


4 While present legislative plans of ma- 
jority leaders would not permit consid- 
eration in the Senate this session of 
any railroad legislation, Mr. Qouzens 
states that severgl] members of the Com- 
mittee are anxious for hearings on the 
bill (S. 4005) of Senator Howell (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, rewriting the rate regu- 
lation section (15A) of the interstate com- 
merce act, This is another subject which 
will be discussed in Committee at the 
next meeting. 


Shipping Legislation 

The Senate Commerce Committee will 
meet, Apr, 3, on the Davis and White 
bills to amend the merchant marine act 
relating to ocean mail contracts. 

The subcommittee of the Commerce 
Cammittee which has been considering 
unemployment legislation will reopén 
hearings Apr. 1. 


The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. will meet about the middle of the 
week, according to Chairman Norbeck 
(Rep.), of North Carolina” to discuss 
plans for the remainder of the session. 

Following the conference of the House 
steering committee, Mar. 29, held in the 
offices’ of the Speaker, Representative 
Longworth (Rep,), of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
it was officially announced that there is 
no change. in the situation, that an agree- 
ment regarding procedure had not been 
reached, and. that the whole subject goes 
over to another meeting of the Commit- 
tee, Mar. 31. Speaker Longworth and 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdant, 
N. Y., chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and _ acting majority leader, 
agreed in this statement as the meeting 
ended, 

“We have not reached any agreement 
and there is nothing to say,” Mr. Snell 
said. “Some of the members want sepa- | 
rate votes on certain schedules and a | 
majority do not want separate votes. We | 
are going to meet again Mar. 31.” 

Rule to Wait on Agreement 


He said there would be an agreement 
before the Committee on Rules is called 
together to report the rule for consid- 
eration of the Senate amended bill, which 
will govern the question of separate votes 
or no separate votes before the bill goes 
to conference. 

Speaker Longworth said that, while it 

still “physically” possible to agree, so 

at a rule might be submitted to the 
ouse, late Mar. 31, and be taken up to 
pas immediate consideration of the 
ill, Apr. 1, as heretofore planned, the 
program is entirely conjectural pending 
the meeting of the steering committee 
Mar. 31, 
The House Committee on the Jugiciary 
ei resume its hearings on proposals 
for repeal of the prohibition amendment, 
Apr. 2, and will meet in executive ses- 
sion, Apr. 3, for consideration of recom- 
mendations of the National Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Observance. 
Railway Holding Companies 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is mapping out 
its plans for investigation of the. ques- 
tion of holding company control of rail- 
roads, but until the pragram has been 
formulated is making no statement. 

Meantime, the Committee, which has 
just put through the House the Parker 

' motor bus bill (H. R. 10288) and-the bill 
for coordinating the public activities of 
the Government (H. R. 8807), on which 
there is a Senate companion bill (S. 
3167), has other miscellaneous legisla- 
tion on its calendars. On Apr, 1 it will 
have a hearing on a bill (H. R. 722), of- 
fered by Representative Johnson (Rep.), 
of Terre Haute, Ind., to provide for re- 
turn of unsued premiums collected on 
policies issued on the lives of seamen 
durign the World War. 

Two more public building bills, to add 
to the Federal construction program at 
Washington, will be heard before the 
House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, Apr. 2.' Both are intro- 
duced by the chairman, Representative 
Elliott (Rep.), of Connersville, Ind.,/and 
in accordance with the request of the 
executive offices affected. . 

One (H. R. 11094), is to authorize ap- 
propriation of $6,500.000 for an exten- 
sion of the Natural History Building of 

e National Museum by additions on the 

st and west ends of the present struc- 
ir The bill requires the plans to be 
ap d by the National Commission 





| namber of bank and commercia 


"First Year—A Democratic View.” 
| suthorized summary follows in full text: 


' Policy of Federal 


So far the agreement has not been | 


he 






Is Criticized in Address Over Radio 





Representative Byrns Says Greatest Industrial Depression | 


In Years Is Coincident With Administration 





A review of President Hoover’s first 
vear of Administration from the opposite 
party standpoint, including criticisms < 
the Federal: Farm Board’s efforts te sta- 
bilize agriculture, economic «conditions, 
and failure of the London disarmament 
conference to agree, was made by Repre- 
sentative Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, 
Tenn., chairman of the Democratic na- 
tional congressional committee, in an 

ss Mar. 28. 
. arbe address was from WRC through 
that and affiliated statiéns of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Cemvany. | 

Mr. Byrns ee that eee ne 

° een an unpre 
year there had failures, 
one of the greatest industrial depressions 
in many years, and a number of unem- 
ployed greater than for over 20 years. : 

His subject was “President Lag pie? 

n 


Farm Board Criticized 

Senator Fess told you a week or two 
ago of the accomplishments of the 
Hoover Administration during his first 
year. In his recital of the great achieve- 
ments of that period, I observe one im- 
portant omission. — i 
credit to the President for the discov- 
ery of the new planet some billions of 
miles farther away than Neptune. 

The accomplishments singled out as 
especially notable are the establishment 
of the Federal Farm Board and the dis- 
armament,.conference now in progress at 
London. : 

So far as one can judge from news- 
paper comments on functioning of the 
FarmsBoard, all it has done is to. dabble 
in the wheat market without success 
either as a gambler or as an alleviator of 
the farmer’s woes. ; 

Apparently its processes of lending 
money in excess of the market value of 
its commodity and its buying up grain at 
10 or 15 points above the exchange prices 
has made some money for the grain 
speculators, but I have yet to see any 
expression of satisfaction from the 

rs themselves. _ ; 
“he -everybody else “interested in the 
prosperity of the country I hope that 
the Farm Board may succeed in finding a 
way—even though it has to resort to 


. j xpedients from | E 
price fixing une other “Sape | During January and February our ex- | ¢lusion may be had now, or a recess of | 


ports declined more than $167,000,000. | the conference for six months; the pro-| 


which. the Government is supposed-to be 
barred—of getting a higher price for the 
farmer’s products without unduly increas- 
ing the cost of our breakfast and dinner 
tables, but I seriously question if, froni 


‘the record it has made so far, the Hoover 


farm relief can be hailed either as a 
great or a successful experiment. 


Senate Contest Predicted 
Over World Court Question 


As far as we can judge from 


not*been even a 
armament agreement. 


friend of peace and governmental econ- ployed in producing goods for export wil 
omy, I hope the London conference may | soon be, like all too many millions of thei 
get somewhere but I think it is a oo |countrymen, also walking the streets) 

the | ooking for jobs. | 


strange construetion at this’ stage’o 
proceeding to list the conference’ as an 
asset in the Administration’s record. 

We know that the President has rec- 
ommended that we join the World Court 
on the basis of Mr. Root’s modification 
of the Senate reservations. But unless 
we have entirely misjudged the indica- 
tions there will be a long and bitter con- 
test in the United States Senate, with 
no certainty as to the result, before this 

estion is settled. j 
Non will it be possible :to blame . the | 
delay or defeat of the President’s tariff 
revision, which so far has operated ai- | 
most without exception to further tariff | 
‘nereases at the hands of the President. | 
The coalition modification restored to 
Congress the authority to make changes 
on recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission. This brought the first expres- 
sion on the subject of the tariff from 
the White House. 

Now we are advised that the President 
is quite prepared to accept the Grundy 
Tariff, in the face of the revelation be- 
fore the Lobby Investigating Committee 
of the processes by which the favored 
industries obtained the rates they wanted. 

In his first year, Woodrow Wilson gave 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
March 29 





10:15 a. m—Senators Steiwer (Rep.), 


and McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, and 
Ralph Williams, vice chairman of the 
Republican national committee, called 
to discuss the parole of an Oregon pris- 
onér, whose name was not disclosed. 
10:30 a. m.—W. T. Rawleigh, of Free- 
port, Ill., chairmartt of the Rawleigh tariff 
bureaus, called to discuss the effect of 
the tariff bill on the consuming public. 
11 a. m.—The Canadian Minister, Vin- 
cent: Massey, cailed tq present Edward | 
Beatty, president of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway; Fred Meredith, of Mon-}| 








He failed to give) 


us the Federal reserve law, a completed 
tariff bill and 13 arbitration treaties for 
the settlement of international disputes, 
to name ‘only a few of the positive acts 
of that first year. 

Against these, what is there to show 
in Mr. Hoover’s behalf? His spokesmen 
ean only adduce promises and the initia- 


tion of policies the results of which are | 


wholly problematical. 


| The economic situation is a proper sub- 
| ject for consideration in a discussion of 
|the first year of President Hoover’s ad- 
ministration. During the first year of 
|his administration, we have had an un- 
| precedented number of bank and com- 
mercial failures and the greatest indus- 
\trial depression we have had for many 
|years, The farmers are in thesmost se- 
|rious financial condition of their history. 
|The number of. unemployed is greater 
jthan it has been for over 20. years. 
| Whatever the cause, we: have had the 
greatest stock market panic since 1907. 
During 1929, liabilities of banks fail- 
ing in the United States 
| $8,000,000 of being as great as the lia- 


bilities of all banks failing in the coun-| 


| try during the entire eight years of the 
|two administrations of Woodrow Wilson. 
During the first year of: Mr. Hoover, 
|we saw the price of wheat and cotton 
jtumble to the lowest point since before 


ithe World War, and between Jan. 15 


hand Feb. 15, of this year, the Depart- | 


;ment of Agriculture reported a decline 
lof three points in the average price of 
| all farm commodities, to the lowest 
|point since before the war. 


'_Unempioyment Situation 
Declared to Be Grave 


Within less than 10 months of Mr. 
| Hoover’s inauguration, we saw the most 
‘serious unemployment situation the 
|country, has known in more than 20 
'years, with from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 
men and women, who must earn their 
\living by daily teil, walking the streets 
‘and the highways begging for jobs that 
were not to be found at any wage. 

We have seen building permits in the 
principal. cities of the country tumble 
from $169,000,000 in February, 1929, to 


} 


| while our foreign trade is dwindling at 
|a serious rate. 


| This is at the rate of more than $1;000,- 


000,000 a year, @ rate which, if contin- 
| ued, will in one year wipe out all of the 
/increase in America’s exports which Mr. 


oover said in 1928 had been so care- 


fully built up at so much effort and with | measure n the floor also has the effect | yo. 15, sundries. 


| so much care by the Department of Com- 
Merce, of which he was the head. 


| Moreover, during eight nionths of the 


lacked but | 


| $83,000,000. in February of this year, | 


Naval Agreement 
Means Economy, 





\Chairman of House Appro- 
| ‘priations Subcommittee 
| ‘ Asserts $50,000,000 
Would Be Saved 





| 
| \ A potential saving of approximately 
| $50,000,000 in the naval appropriation 
bill for next year might be. effected 
| through agreement at the London con- 
| ference on limitation of armament, Rep- 
| resentative French (Rep.), of Moscow, 
Idaho, stated orally Mar. 29 in explaining 
lthe status of the naval appropriation 
| bill, now in the House Appropriations 
| subcommittee on naval affairs. 





| Mr. French is chairman of the sub- 
|committee. He authorized the following 
statement: 





“Any tangible agreements reached by 
| the conference would result in a poten- 
jtial. saving of aproximately, $50,000,000 
in naval expenditures in the next fiscal 
year. Other savings would be effected 
in subsequent fiscal years. 

The naval appropriations bill usually 
calls for an outlay of more than $320,- 
000,000 annually. Some have placed the 
| figure ‘of this year’s bill at about $400,- 
000,000. 


15-Cruiser Plan Needs Funds 


The measure must provide funds for 
|earrying out the 15-cruiser construction 
|program, while the modernization of 
| three battleships also has been contem- 
plated. 


| Only two of the new cruisers have been 

laid down so far. 
laid,down before July 1 under the plan 
of the Administration. 

Five more are to be laid down during 
the ensuing fiscal year unless an agree- 
;menti is reached in London which might 
| affect the program, 
| There are so many factors involved 
that depend directly upon the outcome of 
the London conference, I am sure it 
would be unwise for our committee to re- 
port the bill at this time. 

Whether or not reduction may be had 


the cruiser-building program may be 
modified, whether’ or not a definite con- 


|gram ‘of our committee depends upon 
| just such factors. 


! 


Session Costs Much Less Than Ship 
Delaying consideration of the naval 


of shutting off to some extent debate by 
'many members of the proceedings at 
London. 

The American. people should have ut- 


Mr. French Says 


An agreement at London might | 
|have a decided effect upon these appro- | 
. | priations, 


Three more are to be | 


in number of battleships, whether or not | 






| The Senate rates in the Hawley-Smoot | 
| tariff bill, scheduled soon for conference 
| between the two Houses of Congress, are 
about midway between the rates pro- 
| posed by the House and the rates in the 
| tariff act of 1922; now effective, accord- 
ing to a statement Mar. 29 by the Tariff 
Commission. 

The House rates, 8.54 per cent higher 
| than the 1922 rates, would cause payment 
|of $126,431,387 more in tariff duties on 
| the imports of 1928, for example, it was 
| stated, while the additional revenue from 
ithe Senate rates would be $64,783,601. 

All but two of the House schedules 
were reduced by the Senate, it is shown, 
while one —that covering. agricultural 
products and provisions—was raised by 
| the Senate 2.64 per cent above the House 
| figures. 

Compilations Based 


On Imports for 1928 at 

The Commission’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Comparing the computed duties col- | 
| lectible and the ad valorem rates of com- | 
parable items of the tariff schedules in 
the act-of 1922 and in H. R. 2667 as | 
passed by the House of! Representatives | 
and as passed by the Senate, the United | 
States Tariff-Commission in a summary 
|just compiled shows that the average 
rate of the bill as passed by the House 
| is 8.54 per cent higher than that of 1922, 
| while the Senate rate is 4.38 per cent! 
| higher than the enactment of 1922. The | 
Senate rates are 4.16 per cent lower 
| than the House rates. | 

All compilations are based on imports | 
for the calendar year of 1928 valued at | 
$1,480,816,251, on which the computed | 
duties would have been $512,567,012 
under the act of 4922, $638,998,399 under | 
H. R. 2667 as passed. by the House of 
Representatives, and $577,350,613 under | 
| H. R. 2667 as passed by the Senate. The 
computed average ad valorem rate, it is 
disclosed, would b® 34.61 per cent under | 
the act of 1922; 43.15 per cent under 
H. R. 2667 as passed by the House of | 
Representatives, and 38.99 per cent as| 
passed by the Senate. 

Thirteen of the schedules have been re- 
cuced by the Senate from the House 
|figures, the summary shows, with one 
increased—No. 7, agricultural products 
and provisions, and one remaining at 
|the same figures—No. 6, spirits, wines, 
and other beverages. 
| Comparisons of the Senate rates and 
those of 1922 show the latter to be ex-| 
|ceeding those of the Senate figures on| 
{four schedules—No. 3, metals and man- | 
|ufactures of;.No. 4, wood and manufac- | 
tures of; No. 13, rayon manufactures; 











| 
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| Agriculture Rates 
Raised by Senate 


Senate Rates on Tariff Midway Between 
_. House Proposals, and 1922 Schedules 





Tariff Commission Issues Statement Comparing Havley- 
Smoot Duties With Revenues Provided by Former Act 





| Rate on Metals and Wood 
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those of 1922 on all schedules are as fol- 
lows: 

Schedule 1, chemicals, oils and paints, 
2.90 per cent; schedule 2, earths, earth- 
enware and glassware, 9.35 per cent; 
schedule 3, metals and manufactures of, 
2.63 per cent; schedule 4, wood and 
manufactures of, 9.50 per cent; schedule 
5, sugar, molasses and manufactures na 





24.51 per cent; schedule 6, tobacco and i - 
manufactures of, 3.87 per cent; schedule | Eevernene ashes ‘ 
7, agricultural products and provisions, conclusion reached by an outstanding 


10.98 per cent; schedule 8, spirits, wines | group of special advisers appointed last 

— woe pores, 10.96 per cent; | year by Secretary Wilbur to make an *# 
S oy ti Me cen oe hee Secon” jute} ‘economic survey” of irrigation projects. | 
and manufactures of, .87 per cent; sched- Reclamation under the national rec- 
ule 11, wool and manufactures of, 8.55 /lamation act,” says this report, “has 
per cent; schedule 12, silk manufactures, | proceeded with little cooperation on the’ 


pk adh = eae sehaduie. te. part of the States having projects within 
papers and books, 1.63 per cent; sched- | their borders. These States have given 
ule 15, sundries, 7.58 per cent. no formal authorization for such proj- 
Senate Reduced 1922 ects nor have they assumed any respon- 
| sibility for théir construction, settle- 


| ment, and operation. 
Settler Ultimately Pays All 


The increases in the Senate rates over 
those of 1922 are as follows: | 


Schedule 1, chemicals, oils and paints,| “The whole effort at reclamation down « 
2.03 per cent; schedule 2, earths, earth- to the present has been a cooperative 
enware and glassware, %57 per cent;| enterprise between the Federal Govern- ° 
schedule. 5, sugar, molasses and manu- | ment and the settlers, with the expecta- 
factures of, .30 per cent; schedule 7,/tion that construction, operation and 


agricultural products and provisions,| maintenance costs incurred by the Gov- 
13.62 per cent; schedule 8, spirits, wines jernment would all be repaid by the 
and other beverages, 10.96 per cent; | settlers. Thus,the whole cost and labor 


schedule 9, manufactures of cotton, .32|of reclamation rests ultimately on the 
per cent; schedule 10, flax, hemp, jute] settler, except in so far as the advances 
and manufactures of, .79 per cent;|of construction costs on an interest free 
schedule 11, wool and manufactures of,| basis represent a benefit from the Gov- 
7.84 per cent; schedule 12, silk manu-| ernment. ’ 
factures, 1.47 per cent; schedule 14,; “The settler has received little help 
papers and books, 1.40 per cent. | from the owners of lands adjacent to his 
The figures of 1922 exceeded those of | project whose holdings are increased in 
the Senate on the following: Schedule 3, | value and whose operation is stabilizéd 
metals and manufactures of, 1.36 per by his efforts, or from the communities 
cent; schedule 4, wood and manufactures | whose volume of trade he is increasing, 
of, .19 per cent; schedule 13, rayon man-| or from the county to which his project” 


ufactures, 3.54 per cent; schedule 15,| brings a better balanced industry, in- 

sundries, 1 per cent. | creased valuation for taxation, better edu-" . 

with the same figure of 63.09 per cent. | than through the agricultural extension’ « | 
| service, from the State which benefits 

e 7 
Review of New York 
0 ew or | tion. All are.interested in his success; 

|none has assumed any financial obliga- 
|when an attempt is made to measure the. 
| benefits from reclamation to locality and 
| world, every agricultural community 
'riculttral capital gives an impetus to 

| the formation of a nonagricultural ‘cap- 


Schedule 6, tobacco and manufactures | cational and social conditicns. Neither 
| through increased producticn, greater 
Employment Is Made tion to assist him in his efforts. 
|State. As a general rule _ holding 
| maintains an equally populous nonagri- 
ital of twice its own magnitude. The 








Governor Roosevelt Ap- 
points Committee to Study 
Condition Called Serious 





State of New York: 


Albany, Mar. 29. *% 


.,| present fiscal year, beginning with the | 
As to the disarmament conference it) 
s been in session for several months.| gecreased more than $299,000,000 and | Sation. 
1 the dis-| 5ur imports $30,000,000. ] 
patches telling of its progress, there has | the favorable trade balance in America’s | ments is worth working for. 
definite proposal of dis-| fayor will Soon vanish, and the 2,000,000 |the American people of a three-month 
Like every other! families Mr. Hoover estimated are em-/ Session of the conference will be less 


first day of last July, our exports have | most sympathy with the American dele- 
The prize of reduction of naval arma- 


At this rate, The cost to 


| than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the an- 
y|nual naval appropriation bill or, stated 
in another way, considerably less than 
the operation of one battleship for the 
| same period of time. 

Were the outcome of the conference to 
be definite agreement in all categories 





The reductions by the Senate under| While there is likely to be some.easing | 
the House figures are as follows: | of the unemployment situation with the | 
| Schedule 1, chemicals, oils and paints, Coming of Spring, it will_not be sufficient 
|.87 per cent; schedule 2, earths, earth-|to restore normal. employment so neces- | 
|enware and glassware, 1.78 per cent; | *ary for stable business, Governor Roose- | 
| schedule 3, metals and manufactures of,| Velt said in a statement, and if plans | 
; are not made now the slump of the Au- 


| 3.99 per cent’ schedule 4, wood and manu- | € C 
ifactures of, 9.69 per cent; schedule 5, |tumn and Winter of 1930-31 will be more | 


sugar, molasses and manufactures of, | distressing than ever. ’ | 
| 15.21 per cent; schedule 6, tobacco and | The governor reported the substance | 
| manufactures of, 3.87 per cent; schedule |°f Tesponses received in answer to’ his | 
'9, manufactures of cotton, 2.60 per cent; |Tecent communication to chambers of | 


‘schedule 10, flax, hemp, jute, and manu- | Commerce and labor leaders throughout | 


of, shows the Senate and the act of 1922 has he received organized help, other 
| volume of business, and increased valua- 
| “This appears the more remarkable 
'throughout the progressive parts of the 
‘cultural community. Every unit of ag- 
development of a project of 200 farms 


means ultimately for the State an in-. 


crease of 1,000 in the agricultural popu- 
lation and an equal increase in the popu- 
lation of towns and cities. It means an 
increase in taxable agricultural capital’ 
of $2,000,000 and an increase in non- 
agricultural capital of $4,000,000. Thus 
it would be eminently worth while for 
any State to make pecuniary sacrifices, 
if ‘necessary, to promote reclai ation 
within its boundaries. m 


Part States May Play 





Field Offices Created 


| withéut reduction of tonnage, but with 


! 
| 


| To Supervise Loans 





‘Plans Being Drafted to Han- 


no increase, the conference would be 
worth while; were the result to be defi- 
nité agreement in all categories and re- 
duction in tonnage that is reasonably 
| possible, the result would be triumphant 
gain for every nation involved. 

Last year the naval burden of the five 


factures of, .08 per cent; schedule 11, 
| wool and manufactures of .71 per cent; | 
schedule 12, manufactures of silk, 2.14} 
per cent; schedule,13, manufactures of | 
| rayon, 4,29 per cent; schedule 14, papers 
; and books, .23 per cent, and schedule 15, | 
sundries, 8.58 per cent. | 

Schedule 7, agricultural products and 


|the State with -reference to the unem- 


ployment ‘condition. 

Situation Reported Serious 

‘All but a very few of the replies from 
00 chambers of commerce and more 
than 50 labor bodies, he said, report 


that unemployment in their communi- 
ties is serious. 


| “It follows that the States ought ‘to 
| participate in reclamation activities from 
| the beginning in order that whatever ex- 
perience the Reclamation Bureau may 
accumulate may be shared with the State 
authorities, who are ultimately to as- 
sume full responsibility. This participa- 


9 
- 


dle Applications of Farm, great powers cost approximately $1,000,- 
| 000,000. This expenditure should be cut 

ers for Funds Py ac 

}only reduction of naval burdens, but 

For prompt handling of applications | 8teater guarantee of world security. 








Such a program would mean not | 


provisions, was raised by the Senate over; Governor Roosevelt announced that 
| the House figures by 2.64 per cent, while} he has appointed a-special committee of 
schedule 8, spirits, wines and other bev-| business men and labor representatives 
| erages, shows the House and Senate each | to work out such practical methods’ as 
| holding to the same figure of 47.44 per) can be devised for the future control of 


tion ought to be in some measure pe- 
cuniary. Some part of the cost of every 
new project ought to be borne by the 
State; some part of the construction re- 
payments ought to go to the State. Such 





for loans from the fund of $6,000,000, ~~ a 
: , _+| Farmers 
| provided by the deficiency act approved’ 5 ©. those from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
| Mar. 26 to lend money on the purchase} Missouri, and Oklahoma, will be handled 
|of seed, fertilizer, and feed for work|at a similar office in the old Custom- 
| stock, four field offices are being estab- 
| lished at widely separated) points, Dr. C. 
W. Warburton, director of extension |those from the flood areas in the Rio 
| work of the Department of Agriculture | Gramde Valley in New Mexico 
announced on Mar. 29. The announee- | office’ at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
| ment follows in full text: Forms Are Ready 
Loans to farmers in storm, flood, and| The necessary forms have been printed 
drought-stricken areas of the United|/ and are now being distributed to com- 


| fertilizer for 1930 crops, will be made 
|the United States Department of Agri- 


are to be made. 
L. Emory White, 


| tion passed by Congress and apprcved jeastern States last year, has been given 
|Mar. 3, a fund of $6,000,000 having | general supervision of the operations. 
| been provided by the deficiency act ap-| J. H. Lynch, who was associated. with 
proved Mar. 26. |Mr. White in the Columbia (S. C.) ‘office 
Loans Authorized | last year, will be in charge of that office, 
| This announcenfent was made today by | from which it is expected that the larger 
| Dr. C. W. Warburton, director of exten-| part of the fund will be loaned. 
| sion work, and chairman of the advisory; The St. Louis office will be supervised 
| Seed loan committee of the Department. | by T. Weed Harvey, of the office of to- 
| The resolution authorizes the making | operative extension work; that in 
tof loans in aregs in 15 States, where the | Grand Forks by O. S. Fisher, also of the 
| Secretary of Agriculture finds need for office of cooperative extension work, 
such assistance exists. and that in Albuquerque by J. W. 
For the prompt handling of applica-| Park, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
tions four field offices are being estab- | Economics. Advances to borrowers will 
lished at widely separated points. Ap-|be nvade from each of these offices by 
plications for loans from Virginia, North temporary special disbursing agents as- 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala-|signed by the Department for that pur- 





treal, Canada, and John Hobbs, of Mon- | bama, and Florida, will be received at the pose. 


treal. 

11:15 a. m.—James R. Sheffield, for- 
mer American Ambassador to Mexico, 
called to pay a courtesy visit. 

12 m—The Argentine charge d’af- 
faires, Senor Don Julian Encisco, called 
te-present Angel Sanchez Elia, an attor- 
ney, of Argentina. 

1 p. m—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of foreign born 
citizens of Massachusetts. 

5 p. m.—The President from the White 
House Executive Offices touehed an elec- | 
tric button opening a bridge at Long 
Vue, State of Washington. 
—LLLLLL<L<$<LK<$L<=L—LL_— 
of Fine Arts and authorizes ‘the Smith- 
sonian Institution to engage, if neces 
sary, architectural and inspection serv- 
ices without regard to restrictions of 
existing law foverning such services. 

The other construction bill (H. R, 
11144) would authorize the extension, 
remodelling and enlargement of the 
Washington, D. C., Post Office Building. 
The bill authorizes contracts for ‘this 
work, including extension of existing 
mechanical equipment, mail handling 
and conveyance apparatus and «ther 
equipment, to an amount not exceeding 
$4,000,000 to be charged against the 
total authorizations in the existing Fed- 
eral building program. Ny 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
plans to take up, in executive session, 
Apr. 1, the bill to establish standards 
for fruit jams, fruit jellies, fruit pre- 
serves and apple butter, on which hear- 
ings have been held. The Committee is 
preparing its report on H. R, 5663 to 
license commission merchants, 











Power Given to Examiners by Bus Bill — 


Said to Affect I. C. C. Policy on Railroads 





Question Raised by Shippers Contained in. Letter to Mr.’ 


Couzens by Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


The possibility of an important change | within the hands of the Interstate Com- 


in’ policy of the Interstate Commerce | merce Commission by simply authorizing 
Commission with respect to its relations| such funds as may be necessary. 





Seed Sicha: Office, Columbia, | 


| house, St. Louis, Mo.; those-from Mon- | 
| tana, North Dakota, and Minnesota from | 
an office at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and) 


| States, for seed, feed for work stock, and | mittees in the counties in which loans | 


: who handled the} 
| culture under the authority of a resolu-| appropriation for loans in the south- | 


| cent. 
The increases in the House rates over 





Review of Decision 


On Bank Law Asked 





, from an Exacting of Guarantee Fund by | mittee will have power to add to its 


State Said to Be Invalid 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
porations governed by the provisions of 
this article, to cover such deficiency, 
which special: assessment shall be based 
on the said average daily deposits * * *.” 

It is pointed out that the guarantee 
{fund has not only been completedly ex- 
|hausted but that liabilities against the 
fund exéeeded the assets available for 
the fund by the amount of $16,000,000, 
jand that to compel further assessments 
against the existing banks destroyed 
their own resources and weakened the 
security of their own depositors. ‘The 
operation of the law can no longer be 
| justified as bearing any rational relation 
to a public purpose,” the, briefs argue, 
“and it is, in fact, destroying protection | 
to depositors rather than providing pro- 
tection.” 7 

The special assessment due at the time 
the suit was brought amounted to over 
$620,000, and subsequent assessments, 
levied each six months thereafter now} 
altogether total more than $3,000,000, | 
it is stated. ’ 

Since 1919 the State banks have paid 
into the guarantee fund $14,609,000, it is 
pointed out. For two years prior to the} 
commencement of this suit two-thirds of | 
the banks have been unable to pay’ divi- 
| dends. 

Approximately 410 of the banks in- 
volved had secured their charters before | 
the passage of this act, the brief de- 
|¢clares, so that it cannot be argued that | 
they had waived their rights to object 


a pecuniary interest would go far toward 


| unemployment. 


| This committee is composed of Henry 
| Bruere, vice president of the Bowery 
| Savings Bank, New York City; Maxwell 
| Wheeler, vice president of the Larkin 
‘Company, Buffalo; Ernest Draper, vice 

president of Hills Bros., Brooklyn; John} 

Sullivan, president of the New York 
| State Federation of Labor. The com- 


membership, the governor stated, and the 


| industrial commissioner will serve ex-| 


officio. 
To Study Power Projects 
Governor Roosevelt also announced 
that he has signed the so-called water 
| power commission act, providing for the 
| creation of a-commissién to study the de- 


| velopment of power projects in the St. | 


| Lawrence River. . 
| A bill to create a temporary commis- 
sion to investigate the administration 
jand affairs of certain local authorities 
;in the city of New York was vetoed by | 
|the governor, who said the measure pro- 
| posed to “foist upon the governor of the 
| State the new and unheard-of function 
of assuming the responsibility for the} 
| selection and general supervision of a} 
|commission to investigate any or all of 
| the vast governmental machinery of one 
| particular city.” 


giving a realistic direction to State par- 
ticipation. a 

“For projects already undertaken 
State participation in construction is out 
of the question, but State participation 
in establishing appropriate credit. insti- 
iutions is entirely practicable. It may 
be argued that the arid land States are 
too limited financially to carry a shate 
of the pecuniary burdens of reclamation. 
They have found it quite possible, how- 
| ever, to carry a share of the burdens of 
road building. It is doubtful whether the 
net gain from gasoline and other motor 
taxes adds more to the State revenues 
proportionally to cost of improvements 
| than the increase in property taxes made 
possible by reclamatiom” 

The report recommends specifically,  » 
first, that “for existing projects, a memo~= 
randum of agreement should be negoti- 
ated and adopted for each project, pro- 
viding for the fullest cooperation with 
the Bureau of Reclamation of all State 
and local agencies for agricultural, indus- 
trial and social betterment; and, secondly, 
for new projects, binding contracts 
should be executed in advance United 





for the joint assumption by the Uni 
States and by the State in which 





project is located of the financial and 
| other responsibilities for construction, 
| settlement, operation and maintenance.” 





Press Wireless Opponents 
File Pleadings on. Petition 











Congress 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
petition touching matters which have | 
transpired since the filing of the appeals 
should be taken as in any way limiting 
or altering the subject matter of the ap- | 


Committee Meetings 


Week Ending April 5 


peals, ° Senate 
Thurlow M, Gordon and Swager Sher- Mar. 31: Judiciary, regular meeting. 
ley appeared for RCA Communications,| Apr. 1: Interstate Commerce, Parker bus 


bill; Judiciary subcommittee, lobby heare 
ing; Commerce, hearing, unemployment, 
Apr. 2: Banking and Currency. 


House 


Inc. 


The answer of the Mackay Radio and 
Télegraph Co., filed by its attorneys, J.| 














with railroads as well as other types of 
transportation, as the result of that part 
of section 3 of the Parker interstate bus 
bill recently passed by the House giving 
the examiners final power except where 


an appeal is taken, is suggested in a let- | 


Administration of bus transportation | 
|must be undertaken by men conversant | 
|with its problems and sympathetic to | 
|its sound development, the latter as- 
| serts, 

The question of whether or not the} 


alve i Harry Covington and Spencer Gordon, | 
to the constitutionality of the act. consented to the intervention in its an-| 

The assessments have become regular | swer to the petition, providing such inter- | 
and the total yearly tax under the law | yention oni not’delay the hearing of the | 
against the banks amounts to a rate of |case and that it be accorded sufticient | 
8 per cent on the capital. ee. time to study the additional records and | 

Quoting from a part of the opinion of | briefs. 


Mar. 31: Appropriations, legislative sub- 
committee and full Committee, executive. 
Expenditures in Executive Departments, ex. 
ecutive; Merchant Marine, executive. 

Apr. 1: 


Agriculture, jam and jelly bill, . 
The Mackay Company also de-| executive; Banking and Currency, branch « 











“¢ 
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ter from the National Automobile Cham- | 
ber of’ Commerce to Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate. Receipt of the letter was an- 
nounced at the office of Senator Couzens 
Mar. 29. 

Representatives of the shippers’ point 
of view have raised the question, the 
letter states. 

The national chamber, by its general 
manager, Alfred Reeves, says “we be- 
lieve that the measure as it leaves the 
House is. much better designed to protect t 
the public interests than the original | be heard, Senator Couzens stated. : 
| bills, and consequently the organization! While it is expected that the bill will 
supports it. | be reported to the Senate before the Con- 

A suggestion is made to the Senate | gress adjourns, Senator McNary (Rep.). 
Committee that consideration be given |of Oregon, assistant majority leader, be- 
to the matter of procedure, Which, it is | lieves Senate consideration of the legisla- 
stated, the House bill leaves largely (tion will go over until the next session, 


Couzens said orally Mar. 29. 


explained, but since that time numérous 
requests for an opportunity to testify 
; have been received from railroad compa- 
nies, he said. 


mission ard their activities, as outlined 
jin sectiof 3 of the measure, is one of the 








| just the contrary effect, and, to the ex- 
|tent of the burden imposed by such as- 
sessments, makes said banks less able to 
|meet the demands of their current de- 


| solvent,” 
| The recent special session of the Ne- 


main points on which railroads desire to braska Legislature, which adjourned on | court of appeals. 


Mar. 15, repealed the State guaranty of 
deposits statute. 
reducing the existing deficit, it enacted 
a provision that for the next 10 years, 
State banks should be assessed annually 
| two-tenths of 1 per cent on their average 
| daily deposits, 


As a partial means of | 


| Interstate Commerce Committee will hoid | the district court, the brief recites, “that|mands that Press Wireless subject it- 
hearings on the motor bus bill will be) the, burden of paying such ‘assessments | self to 
discussed at the next meeting, Senator) by the State banks, instead of strength-|the intervention be allowed. 
; It was at| ening the State banking system and pro- | 
first intended not to have hearings, he|tecting depositors of State banks, has| Mar. 29 that; according to the present | 


the jurisdiction of the court if 


merits would in all likelihood be reached | 
|during the first week in May. Mr.| 
Guider declared in support of his oppo- | 





Employment of examiners by the Com-| positots and less able to keep their banks | sition to the intervention that a delay | 


| now of only a week would put the hear- | 
jing off until the October term of the | 
| In all of the answers the parties ex- | 
pressly objected to the modification of | 
the stay orders issued by the court re- 
strainiig the Federal Radio Commission | 
allocating any of the frequencies in con- | 
troversy pending the hearing on the 
| merits, 


Counsel for the parties stated orally | 


status of the case, the hearing on the| private 


}m.; Indian Affairs, 10:30 a. m. 


| Apr. 4: Banking and Currency, branch 





land chain banking, 10:30 a. m.; Foreign 
| Affairs, 10:30 a. m.; Interstate and Foreign 
| Commerce, return of unused premiums on © 
|} seamen’s insurance policies, 10:30 a. mj ~ 
Military Affairs, executive: Naval Affa 
| private bills, 10:30 a. m.; Public Lands, 
ills, executive. 
Apr. 2: Post Office, subcommittee, post= 
age rates on semiweekly newspapers, meters — 
and metered mail, 10 a. m.; Public Build-~ 
ings, hearing, 10 a. m.; Judiciary, heari 
on bills to repeal or modify the Eighteenth 
Amendment, 10 a. m.; Banking and Cure 
rency, branch and chain banking, 10:30 a, & 


Apr. 3: Expenditures_in Executive Dew © 
partments, executive; Patents, copyright 
bills, 10:30 a. m. 
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and chain banking, 10:30 a, m.; 
copyright bills, 10:30 a, m. ae 
Apr. 5: Expenditures in Executive Dee 
partments, executive, 
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Federal Taxation 


_ THE UNITED STATES I 
Inheritanceés 


Mnsurance Policy Payable to Trustee 
: Held to Be Subject to Inheritance Tax 


r 


* 
‘ 


- 


‘Transaction Within 


. - Provision of Code 


_ Insurance as Subject Matter 


SaidsNot to Alter Well Rec- 
ognized Rule 


When the proceeds of a life insurance’ 


licy are payable to a trustee on the 
seat of ton deneitied, and the trustee is 
required to make payments to a desig- 
nated beneficiary, the transfer of the 
roceeds by the trustee to the beneficiary 
is subject to the Ohio inheritance tax, 
the attorney general of Ohio has held: 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


TO 
THE TAx COMMISSION OF OHIO. 
Mar. 26, 1930 


Gentlemen: This is to acknowledge 
the receipt of a communication from you 
which reads as follows: 


“The attorney general of Ohio in 1921 
rendered an opinion to the effect that 
proceeds of an insurance policy are 
exempt from taxes when the same are 
payable to a trust company under in- 
structions to such company to pay any 
inheritance taxes that may be assessed 
against the estate, any balance over to 
be vaid to certain distributees. See 1921 
Attorney General’s Opinions, vol. I, 564. 

“The tax commission has had its at- 
tention called to several cases irivolving 

e inheritance taxatién of insurance 
rusts. The usual arrangement is for 

_ the-insured to deposit insurance policies 
on his life with a trustee pursuant to 
a trust agreement providing that the 
trust company shall collect the proceeds 
of the policies at death, and said trust 
company is charged to administer the 
funds so collected in accordance with the 
trust agreement usually by paying the 
income and principal of said funds to 
certain beneficiaries. It has come to 
our attention that the taxability of 
insurance trusts has been passed 
squarely upon by the Supreme 
Court of ew. Jersey in the case 
of Fagan v.. Bugbee, decided Dec. 6, 
1926, in which case it is ] 
such a transfer is taxable as one iptended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after death. The attorney general 
of Michigan has reached a like conclusion 
in several opinions. See Opinions of At- 
torney General, State of Michigyp, Mar. 

~ 20, 1925, May 7, 1924, and June 18, 1924. 
A reference to said opinions may be 
found in Commerce Clearing House, vol. 
2, pages 7927-7928. 

“In view of the changing authorities 
the commission requests your advice as to 
whether or not we should continue to 
follow the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, vol. I, 564, 1921.” 


Former Ruling Is 
Against Assessment  — 


' ‘The question here presented cails for a 
consideration of the pertinent provisions 
of section 5332, General Code, which pro- 
vides in part as follows: 

A tax is hereby levied upon the success- 
sion to any property passing, in trust or 
otherwise, to or for the use of a person, 
institution or corporation, in the following 
cases: 

1. When the succession is by will or 
by the intestate laws of this State from 
a@ person who was a resident of this State 
at the time of his death. / 

2. When the succession is by will or by 
the intestate laws of this State or an- 
other State or country, to property within 
this State, from_g person “who was not a 
resident of this State at the time of his 
death. 

3. When the succession is to property 
from a resident, or to property within this 
State from a nonresident, by deed, grant, 
sale, assignment or gift, made without a 
valuable consideration substantially equiv- 
alent in money or money’s worth to the 
full value of such property: 

(a) In contemplation of the death of the 
grantor, vendor, assignor, or donor, or 

(b) Intended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after such death. * * * 

In the former opinion of this office 
referred to in your communication, 
which was rendered after the enactment 
of the above quoted statutory provisions, 
it was held as set out in the syllabus of 
said opinion that: F 

“Where a decedent takes out an in- 
surance policy payable to a trustee, with 
written instructions to pay any in- 
heritance taxes that may be assessed 
against her estate so as to leave the sev- 
eral successions undiminished for her 
beneficiaries, and to pay any balance to 
the beneficiaries themselves, no taxable 
succession under the inheritance tax law 
arises in respect to the proceeds of such 
policy.” 


Taking by Beneficiary Is 
Under Inheritance Tax Law 


Addressing himself to the question to 
which the above quoted ruling was re- 
sponsive, the then Attorney General in 
the opinion above referred to said: — 

“In the case stated by the commis- 
sion the beneficial interests in the pro- 
ceeds of the policy vest on the death of 
the decedent in designated persons. 
They do not become a part of the estate 
of the decedent in any sense. To be 
sure, those who are the beneficiaries of 
the testatrix’s bounty, er who are to 
profit under the intestate laws by her 
death, are the identical persons who 
are to reap the benefits of the insur- 
ance policy; and moreover, these bene- 
fits have direct relation to the imposi- 
tion of the inheritance tax. Nevertheless, 
the persons in whom these interests arise 
acquire them by contract, and not as dis- 
tributees of the estate of the decedent 
in any sense. The property rights which 
they enjoy under the insurance policy do 
not pass to them from her by will, by 
intestacy or by gift.” . 

In the consideration of the question pre- 
sented in your communication to me, 

+ which question was likewise presented to 
my predecessor as the subject of the 
former opinion of this office above noted, 
it may be conceded that under statutory 
provisions such as are here under con- 
sideration, the proceeds of a life insur- 
ance policy payable to a person therein 
designated as beneficiary on the death of 
the insured, are not subject to an inheri- 
tance tax. Tyler v. Hitchcock, 226 Mass. 
806; Tax Commissioners v. Halliday, 150 
Ind. 216; In re Bullen’s Estate, 143 Wis. 
612. The reason for this rule is that i 
such case the proceeds of the insurance 

licy do not form any part of the es- 
fate of the decedent, and the insurance 
licy is a contract and not a gift within 
the meaning of the statute providing for 
imposition of inheritance taxes. 
On the other hand, it as equally clear 


held that} 


that bequests of distributive shares of 
ihe estate of a deceased person which are 
otherwise subject to taxation under the 
inheritance tax laws of the State, are 
not exempt because they consist in whole 
or in part of the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy taken out*by the decedent 
upon his own life and made payable to 
his estate. In «such case, the preety 
comes to the beneficiary by will or by 
the intestate laws of the State, and the 
transfer to the beneficiary is within the 
provisions of the’inheritance tax law. 


Case Shows Proceeds of 
Policy to Be Taxable 


In the case presented by your commu- 
nication, the transfer of the proceeds of 
the insurance policy is vested in some 
particular person through the medium of 
a trust. crea’ by the insured, and the 
proceeds of the ifisurance policy pass to 
such person not by reason of the fact 
that he is designated as the beneficiary 
in the insurance policy, but by reason of 
his designation as beneficiary in a sepa- 
rate trust agreement which provides that 
the transfer to such beneficiary shall be 
effective on the death of the insured. 

If in this case the person referred to is 
the insured, instead of taking out a policy 
of insurance on his own life payable to 
the trustee, had deltvered money or other 
property to the trustee with instructions 
to pay\the same over to # designated 
beneficiary upon the death of the donor 
of the trust, there could be no question 
but that the transfer of such money or 
property to the designated beneficiary on 
the death of the donor would be taxable 
as a gift intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at or after the death 
of such donor,as provided for in the inheri- 
tance statute above quoted. Keeney v. 
New York, 222 U. S. 525; In the matter 
of—Keeney, 194 N. Y. 281; New England 
Trust Co. v. Abbott, 205 Mass. 279. 

It is submitted that upon principle the 
rule is the same where the subject of the 
trust is the proceeds of a policy of in- 
surance on the life of the donor of the 
trust, and which is payable by-the trustee 
on the death of the donor and insured 
to a person designated as the beneficiary 
in the trust agreement. In the.case of 
Dagan v. Bugbee, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New Jersey 
and reported in 143 Atl. 807, it was held 
that a transfer of property, formerly 
consisting of the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy, by a trust agreement in- 
tended to take effect at or after the death 
of the donor, constituted a taxable trans- 
fer within the meaning of a statute of 
that State which, among other things, 
imposed a tax upon the transfer of any 
property, real or personal, or of any 
interest therein or income therefrom, in 
trust or otherwise, to persons or cor- 
porations “when the transfer is of prop- 
erty made by a resident by deed, grant, 
bargain, sale or gift, intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after such death.” 


Trust_ Agreement Said 
To Be Basis of Levy * 


au court in its opinion in this case 
said: 

“In the first place, the tax is imposed, 
not upon the transfer from the decedent 
to his trustee, but to his ultimate bene- 
ficiary. Carter v. Bugbee, 91 N. J. Law, 
488, 103 A.'818, affirmed 92 N. J. Law, 
390, 392, 100 A. 412. The only interest 
which the Ironbound Trust Cmpany had 
in the policies of insurance was as a 
trustee. This company acquired the bare 
legal title. |The beneficial title is in the 
decedent’s widow and his three children. 
It is the transfers to them which have 
been made the subject of a tax in the 
present case. 


“It is important, before proceeding 
further, to set at rest any claim that 
the State has impaired the obligations 
of the contracts of insurance, between 
the company and the decedent or his 
trustee. The State has laid no tax what- 
ever upon the transfer of the proceeds 
of the policies, from the insurance com- 
pany to the Ironbound Trust Company, 
as trustee. The trust company is not 
complaining of the assessment. The 
comptroller has not in fact resorted to 
any of the contracts of insurance for the 
purpose of levying the tax. ‘There could 
be no transfer from the’ insurance com- 
pany to the trustee such as would come 
within the provisions of the statute, as 
under no circumstances could the trust 
company acquire benefits from such a 
transfer. It is the trust agreement and 
not the contracts of insurance that we 
must look to, in order to determine in 
what proportions and to whom the bene- 
ficial, interests in this property pass. 
And it is this instrument under which 
the taxes were levied and not the. con- 
tract of insurance. The proceeds of 
these policies were acquired by the trust 
company, as trustee, without any imposi- 
tion of a tax on the transfer thereof. 
Under these circumstances, how can it 
be urged, that the tax in any way has 
impaired the vested rights of the parties 
to the insurance contract? 


Naming of Beneficiary 
In Policy Bars Tax 


“Admittedly, if the proceeds of insur- 
ance pass to a beneficiary specifically 
designated in the policy and the bene- 
ficiary takes exclusively under the terms 
thereof, the transfer is not taxable. 
Tyler v. Treasurer, 226 Mass. 306. 115 
N. E. 300, L. H. A. 1017D, 633; In re 
Parsons, 117 App. Div. 321, 102 N. Y. 
S. 168. J 

“Where, however, the insurance is 
payable under theterms of the policy to 
the estate of the insured, or to the, in- 
sured’s executor, administrator, or legal 
representative, and then passes under 
his last will and testament or the in- 
testate laws, the cases are equally 
clear that the transfer is taxable. 
Matter of Knoedler, 140 N. Y. 377, 35 
N. B. 601; In re Reed, 243 N. Y. 199, 153 
N. E. 47, 47 A. L. R. 522; 26 R. C. L., 
p. 22; Gleason & Otis on Interitance Tax- 
ation (4th ed.), p. 417. 

“Under the first class of cases, where 
the beneficiary is designated in the policy 
and takes under the terms thereof, the 
reason for the exemption is obvious. In 
such cases-the transfer is by contract. 


The conveyance, in order to be within the |, 


act, must be by ‘will,’ the ‘intestate laws,’ 
or by ‘déed, grant, bargain, sale or gift’ 
made in contemplation of death or in- 
tended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after death. The act does 
not include within the taxable class 
transfers by ‘contract’ wherein adequate, 
valuable consideration is found. 

“Where, however, as in the second class 
of cases, the beneficiary ecquires title 
not under a contract of insurance, but by 


|Quesfion Conceded_ 
To Be in Some Doubt 


Opinion of Attorney General of 


Ohio Given to State Tax 
Commission 


is specifically within the terms of the act, 
and, since the decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals in the Matter of Knoed- 
ler, 140 N. Y. 377, 35 N. E. 601, there has | 
never been any question of the right of ; 
the State to levy a tax under such ciry| 
cumstances, 


“The beneficiaries in the present case 
take by deed of trust and not by contract 
of insurance. It is the nature of the ve- 
hicle which conveys the right of the prop- 
erty and not the nature of the property 
itself which Aetermines the taxability of 
the transfer; hence we conclude the tax 
was properly levied.” 


Question Conceded 
To Be in Some Doubt 


The decision in tht case of Fagan v. 
Bugbee, supra, and the reasoning of the 
court. in its opinion in this case above 
quoted seem to be conclusive with re- 
spect to the question presented in your 
communication; and by way of specific 
answer to your communication and the 
question therein stated, I am of the opin- 
ion that under the facts stated by you 
the transfer of the proceeds of the life 
insurance policy by the trustee under 
the trust agreement created by the in- 
sured to the person designated as the 
beneficiary in the trust agreement) is 
taxable under the provisions of section 
5332, General Code, as a gift intended to 
take effect in possession and enjoyment 
at or after the death of such insured per- 
son, 


In reaching this conclusion I am not 
unmindful of the fact that a contrary 
decision on this question was rendered 
in the case of In re Haedrich’s Estate, 
236 N. Y. S., 395, recently decided by 
the Surrogate’s Court of Kings County, 
New York. It may be further conceded 
that the question is one of some doubt. | 
However, I have no hesitation in advis- 
ing that the conclusion reached by me 
on this question and above stated in this 
opinion should be followed by the tax- | 
ing officers of the State, until the ques- 
tion is authoritatively decided by the | 
courts ,of this State; for otherwise no 
opportunity would be afforded to present 
the question to the courts for decision. | 

’ 





Railroads Seek Reductions | 
In Franchise Assessments 


State of New York: 

Albany, Mar. 29. 
Notices of proceedings. brought by the 
Brooklyn. and Queens Transit Corpora- 
tion of New York, the Western New 
York & Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
the Buffalo Créek Railroad in the City 
of Buffalo and the New York Central 
Railroad in the City of Syracuse to se- 
cure reductions in special franchise as- 
sessments were réceived by Attorney 

General Hamilton Ward, Mar. 27. 


The case of the Brooklyn and Queens 
Transit Corporation will be heard by the 
supreme court in Albany Apr. 26. The | 
company claims its franchise assessment 
of $15,925,000 is excessive and includes 
properties that are already taxed by the | 
City of New York. The Western New 
York and Pennsylvania seeks a redic- 
tion of its franchise assessment in Buf- 
falo from $334,000 to $117,000. 

The Buffalo Creek asks for a reduc- | 
tion from $298,960 to $100,000. The New | 
York Central claims that its franchise | 
assessment of $1,365,000 4n Syracuse is | 
based on an equalization of 74 per cent 
whereas the general equalization of prop- | 
erty in the city is 60 per cent. ‘hese | 
cases are to come up on Apr. 12. 


Taxes Collected Under Old 
Act Held Legal in Nebraska 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Mar. 29. 

Taxes assessed in 1925 and 1926 under 
the old intangible tax law, since declared 
unconstitutional, cannot be recovered, the 
district court held Mar. 24 in a case en- 
titled Crider v. Lincoln Schoél District. 
The case involved the shares of banks 
and trust companies and was paid by 
the company as agent of the owner, it 
was explained. The fact that payment 
was made under protest was immaterial, 
the court ruled, holding that the tax- 
payer should have pursued the statutory 
emedy by demanding return of the tax 
within 30 days after payment and then 
bringing suit within the required time. 

The taxpayer may still take an appeal 
to the State supreme ¢ourt, or ask the 
meematare for relief, the court pointed 
ou 








Montana Attorney General 
Rules on Hail Insurance 


State of Montana: 

0.3 Helena, Mar. 29. 
When a county accepts a tax deed to 
land for delinquent payments, charges 
Tor hail insurance must be included, At- 
torney General L. A, Foot recently ruled. 
Hail taxes, the attorney general held, en- 

joy the same status as general taxes. 


’ 
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Accounting—Tax Period—Gain or Loss—Ownership of Shares of Bankrupt 


Company— 


When the taxpayer owned shares of stock of a 


company adjudged bank- 


rupt in 1921, but appraisements filed in that year showed the company 
was solvent and the time within which claims of creditors were to be filed 
expired in 1922, the taxpayer’s loss was sustained in the latter year; the 
taxpayer who had sustained a net loss in 1922 had a right to carry over 
such loss and apply it against 1923 income, accordingly the loss due to the 


company becoming bankrupt should have ! 
ea | (Cc, C. A. 3)—V U. S. Daily, 314, Mar. 31, 1980. 


1923.—Jarvis v. Heiner. 


been _ allowed as a deduction in 


Calendar of. the Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendad of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Mar. 31 and Apr. 1, 2 and 3 
was printed in the issue of Mar. 24. Fol- 
lowing is the calendar from those dates 
to Apr. 12, inclusive: 

Apr. 7 

32894, Joseph H. Adams. 3 

34710, Estate of Louis A. Adoue, 

16382, August Belmont Hotel Co. 

34685, Estate of Wm. C. Bergen. 

34623, C. P. Bratnober. 

34508, Brown Co. 

34518, James Carstairs. 

32751, Central Supply Co. 

3 7, Oscar Chesson. 

Wm, Corrao Electric Co. 

Alice C. Crosby. 

Elizabeth I. Crosby. 

Frederic Crosby. 

Mary E. Crosby. 

, Estate of Oliver Crosby. 
Estate of Simon P. Crosby. 

34712, Mimi A. Crowdus. 

28260-88224-43859, Duke Farms Co, 

36900, Mrs. Anna Eisle. / 

34705, Eloise T. Freeman. 

34734, Estate of Alfred J. Johnson. 

34741, Estate of Harriet L. Johnson. 

34736, Howard S. Johnson. 

34737, Frank J. Johnson. 

32609-40267, Ida L. Kuhn. 

40013, Manufacturers Bank Bldg. Trust. 

34711, Pauline A. McFarland. - 

$5169, Wm. E. Metzger. | 

34754, Imagene W. Morris. 

34703, Wm. S. Phillips. 

27387-30228, Pine Ridge Coal Co. 

40659, Mrs. Laura M. Price. 

41072, W. E. Price. ; 

42182-31629, Revolution Cotton Mills. 

85771, Robinson Ventilating Co. 

34930, Henry Sanderson. 

43988, C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc. 

43991-43994, Edward A. Schmidt. 

43990, Edw. A. Schmidt (trustee). 

43989, 43992, Frederick W. Schmidt. 
Sherman & Bryan, Inc. (motion). 
Robert Smith Corp. 

Sara D. Snowden. 
Stonega Coke & Coal &. 
, U. S. Refractories Corp. et al. 
Van Dyke Smelting & Ref. Works, 


Virginia Wholesale Co. 
Chas. W. Walther. 
Mrs. Ruth J. Whyte. 
Anna M. Wissner. , 
Estate of Mollie M. Wylie. 
Apr. 8 , 
Atlantic Piers, Inc. 
Atlantic Towing Co., Inc. 
Barber Sailing ool Lines, Inc. 
Barber Steamship Lines. 
Isaac M. Bernstein. 
Harold C: Bickford. 
Helén J. Clark. 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York. 
Depot Filling Stations Co. 
Estate of Benjamin D. Eisendrath. 
Edwin W. Eisendrath. ? 
7, Marion Eisendrath. 
Wm. R. Eisendrath. 
Estate of Wm. W. Eisendrath. 
Wm. N. Eisendrath Jr. 
Wm. W. Jacques. et al. 
Ralph Lebow. 
Simon Lebow. 
Estate Joseph M. Levy. ' 
National Bank of South Carolina. 
Louise C. Paine. 
Pier Machine Works, Inc. 
Poole Eng. Machine Co. 
R. E. L., Holding Corp. 
Irving Howard Sanborn. 
Seott & Trimble, Inc. 
Wills Mfg. Co. 
R. C. Wills Co. 
Henry Stanley Wood. 
S. "A. Wood. 
Apr. 9 
American Furniture Co., Inc, 
Anona Cheese Co. (motion). 
Avenue Realty Co. 
Frank Barbierri. 
William Burden (motion). 4 
F. M. Burgee (motion). 
Calixto-Lopez Co. (motion). 
Camp Mfg. Co. 
Champaign Orpheum Co. 
Chicago American Theatre Co. 
Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha 
(motion). : 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. ~ 
, Columbia Theatre Co. 
George W. Crile (motion). 
W. M. Davis (motion). 
Ernest J. Donner. 
, C. F. Edwards. 
Egyptian Powder Co. (motion). 
35586, Evansville Amusement Co. 
19978, Franklin Lumber & Power 


(motion). ; 
35572, Grand Opera House Co. 

, 47153, Morris Gumpel (motion). 
25105, Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. 
19695, Estate of Louis Heilbroner (mo- 


tion). 


Co. 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals _ 


Promulgated March 29 

Decisions marked (*): have. been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap 
peals as involving new principles and 
will be printed in full text in this 
or subsequent issues. Subseribers 
who are interested in any decision 
hot so designated should write to the 
Inquiry Division, The United States 
Daily. 

Brodie C. Nalle. Docket No. 39490. 

The\ respondent’s determination 
that the petitioner in 1925 realized 
income from an installment sale of 
real estate made in 1923, sustained. 
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( 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Ohio—Inheritance Tax—Insurance—Transfers in Contemplation of Death— 


(By the Attorney General:) Where by the terms of a life insurance policy 
the proceeds thereof are payable on the death of the insured ‘to a designated 


person as trustee who, under the terms of a trust agreement between said 
trustee and the insured, or on written instructions from the insured, is 
required to collect.the proceeds of the insurance policy and pay over the 
same to a designated beneficiary, the transfer of the proceeds of the insur- 
ance policy by such trustee to the beneficiary designated in the trust agree- 
ment or instructions, is taxable under the inheritance tax laws of this 


State as a transfer intended to take 


effect in possession or enjoyment at 


or after the death of such insured person, within the provisions of section 
5332, General Code.~Opinion of the Attorney General—V U. S. Daily, 314, 


Mar, 31, 1930, 


‘will’ or the ‘intestate laws,’ the transfer |. 


| 


35595, Hennepin Avenue Theatre 
Realty Co. ' 
35592, Hippodrome Amusement Cd. 
47084, International . Register Co. 
tion). 
26894, 
35596, 
35296, 
35446, 
32971, 
5191, 
25745, 
24528, 
35584, 
35576, 
27242, 
21977, 
35577, 
46974, 
21931, 
21932, 
45574, 
35589, 
35587, 
35571, 
35580, 
35590, 
35578, 
35579, 


& 


(mo- 


John P. Irwin. f 
Junior Orpheum, San Francisco. 
Kaplan Furniture Co., Inc. 
Jacob Katz. 
Estate of M. W. Kelly (motion), 
Klug & Smith Co. (motion), 
Lenore Coal Co. (motion). 
Joseph Lesser (motion). 
Lincoln Belmont Theatre Co. 
Lincoln State Theatre Co. 
Mrs. Julia Stow Lovejoy (motion). 
Walter J. Lumbleau. 
Majestic Theatre Co. 
Nelsgn H. McCrady (motion). 
Bilton McDonald (motion), 
Bruce McDonald (motion). 
Monroe Theatres Co. 
Orpheum Amusement Co. 
Orpheum Theatre Co. 
Orpheum Theatre & Realty Co. 
Orpheum Theatre Co. (St. Louis). 
Orpheum Theatre Co. (So. Bend). 
-Palace Amusement Co, 
Palace Theatre Co., Inc. 
85687, Palace Theatre & Realty Co. 
46032, Mrs, Laura Pankratz (order 
show cause). 
21933, J. K. Parsons. 
45605, Welborn C. Phillips, Inc. (motion). 
18493, Lucinda Pitman. 
13165, Rising Sun Brewing Co. (motion). 
» Royal Tailors (motion). 
Sioux City Orpheum Co. 
Martin C. Smith (motion)> 
Fred H. Solorfon (motion). 
Southern Furn. Co., Inc. 
Springfield Orpheum Co. 
» State Lake Theatre Co. 
J. W. Thornbury (motion). 
» U. 8. Hoffman Mch. Co. (motion). 
Valley Amusement Co. 
VaNey TheateraaCo. 
Western Vaudeville Mgrs. Assn. 
Apr. 10 
Edwin W. Adams, estate. 
John W. Backer. 
Charles H. Benson. 
» Bickford Realty Co. 
73, George M. Brady. 
+ Brandon Lumber Co. 
Broadway Central Securities Corp. 
, John G. Brooks. 
» Joe K. Bywaters. 
, Albert H. Carrill. 
» L..L. Chambers. 
40674, Milton C. Davis. 
40158-35493, Dayton Goose Creek Rwy. Co. 
30769, Estate of F. G. Goellner. 
40683, T. Edw. Hambleton. 
39013, Elsie Hammond. 
39212, Harrington & Co. 
33533, J. T.. Hedrick, 
43331, att C. Hedricks. 
40676, John T. Hill. 
40675, William M. Maloy. 
Jacob Perkins et al. 
John H. Perry. | 
Eugene S. Reilly. 
J. P. Scales. 
Robert P. Simpson. 


to 


35594, 
40677, 


Indiana’ Tax Assessment 
Hearings to Begin April 7 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Mar. 29. 
Original assessment hearings of the 
State board of tax commissioners will 
commence Apr. 7 and rehearings will be 
for 12 days starting Juiy 8, it was an- 
nounced Mar. 26 by Lewis S. Bowman, 

secretary of the board. 


Telephone assessment hearings will be 
from Apr. 7 to Apr. 12; express, tele- 
graph, sleeping car, transportation and 
pipe line companies, Apr. 14 to Apr. 19; 
hanks, trust companies, building and loan 
associations, electric light, ‘heat and 
power companies, Apr. 21 to Apr. 26; 
electric, street and interurban lines, Apr. 
28 to May 3; and steam railroads May 
3 to May 10. : 


Exemption for Aviation 


From Gasoline Tax Urged 


_ [Continued from Page 1.) 
explained, in connectjon’ with a telegram 
to Governor Young from Frank Phillips, 
of the runes Petroleum Company. r. 
Meek replied to the telegram as follows: 

“We shall suggest to airplane industry 
that they discuss with us the value to 
industry of California expending 


|through this department gas tax re- 


| 
| 


funds now made to industry, totaling 
about $60,000 per year, for the sole pur- 
pose of developing emergency landing 
fields and in other ways to encourage 
aeronautical activities. 

“It is not intended to do anything to 
stifle this industry but, quite the con- 
trary, it is our desire to-aid. The indus- 
try here will be consulted first, and, if 
legislation is desired,.it will be framed 
to meet .their wishes. At present the 
full 3 cents gas tax is being refunded 
to the aircraft industry in California.” 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 


claims of tax overassessmeént are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


George D. Widener, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa. Overassessments of income taxes in 


favor of the taxpayer are determined as 


follows: 1921, $24,025.75; 1922, $13,- 
863.80. GOCE. TH $ 


The overassessments are made pur- 


assessment of income tax in favor of the 


United States Board of Tax ng yp en- 
tered in the instant case for the above 
years, Docket No. 21851. 


Henry Ford, Dearborn, Mich. An over- 
assesment of income tax in favor/of the 


. 


State Taxation 
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Deduction Allowed in Y ear W hen Loss 


From Firm’sI nsolvency Is Determined 


Adjudication by Court of Company’s Bankruptcy Is Held 
‘Not to Determine Date of Deficit 


Philadelphia, Pa.—When the taxpayer 
owned shares of a corporation adjudged 
bankrupt in 1921, but appraisements 
filed in that year showed the company 
was solvent and the time for filing 
claims of creditors did not expire until 
1922, the taxpayer’s loss occurred in 
the latter yeur, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit has held. 

Under the revenue act of 1921 a tax- 
payer who sustained a net loss in 1922 
was entitled to apply such loss against 
income for the year 1923, and that 
should have been permitted in this case, 
the court ruled. 


J. N. Jarvis, TRUSTEE, 


v. 
D. B, HEINER. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4227. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania. 

Grorce D. Wick and SMITH, SHAW, Mc- 
CuaY & Sexpert for the appellant; 
JOHN D. Meyer, JOHN A. MCCANN, 
Louis EDWARD GRAHAM, C. M. CHAR 
Est, E. G. SmitH and A. J. Warp for 
the appellee. 


| Before Woouwey and Davis, Circuit 
Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 21, 1930 ..- 


WooLey, Circuit Judge—In his income 
tax return for 1923, John A. Bell, later 
a bankrupt, made deductions for a loss 
and a bad debt purporting to have been 
sustained and suffered in that year, and 
in his return for 1924 he made a deduc- 
tion for a loss sustained in that year. 
The Commissioner of Internal, Revenue 
disallowed all deductions and assessed de- 
ficiency taxes against the taxpayer for 
which the collector filed preferred-claims 
on behalf of the Government against his 
bankrupt estate, On exceptions they 
were referred to the referee who, by two 
reports, made sundry findings, On re- 
view the district court sustained all the 
claims. Thereupon the trugtee for the 
bankrupt appealed. 
| The first of these tax questions ardse 
out ‘of a transaction wherein Bell in 
1920, acting through M. G. Leslie, 2 
friend, put $200,000 in stock of the 
Lauraine Magneto Company. The stock 
was taken in the name of Leslie and 
pledged as collatéral on bank loans for 
the same amount ostensibly made to him 
with Bell as guarantor. The Magneto 
|Company went into barkruptcy in 1921 
and the final dividend was declared in 
| 1928, paying in all about sixty-six per 
|cent of the proved debts. Manifestly, 
Leslie or Bell sustained a loss at some 
time or other. Bell regarded the loss 
[ss his and deducted it in his income tax 
return for 1923, 


Lower Court Holds Loss 
Occurred at Insolvency 


The Commissioner disallowed the de- 
duction-on the-theory that-the stock was 
a gift by Bell to Leslie and therefore the 
loss was not deductible by the donor. 
The referee held that the transaction 
was an investment and that Bell had sus- 
tained the loss, but that he sustained it 
snot in 1923, the taxable year of his re- 
turn, but in 1922 when the Magneto 
Company’s stock became worthless as 
shown by its proceedings in bankruptcy 
and therefore the loss was not deductible. 
On review the learned District Court ap- 
proved the referee’s allowance of the 
collector’s tax claim but on the theory 
|that the loss was sustained in 1921 be- 
cause of the adjudication of the Magneto 
| Company: in that year. 

It is clear from the evidence that the 
| transaction was not a gift to Leslie bue 
|an investment by Bell; and that Bell, 
even though he completed the transaction 
with money borrowed through the me- 
dium of Leslie which he has never re- 
paid, sustained a loss in law. The only 
remaining questidn relates to the year in 
which the less was sustained, for unless 


IY | 
North Carolina Merger Fee 
Upheld by Supreme Court 











State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Mar. 29. 

The fee for filing the merger agree- 
ment of two North Carolina corporations 
should be based on the authorized capital 
stock and the rate is the same as in the 
ease of original incorporation, namely, 
40 cents for each $1,000,-the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina has just held 
in a case entitled Carolina Coach Com- 
pany v. Hartness, . 

The Carolina Coach Company and the 
Southern Coach Coppany executed an 
agreement of merger whereby. the 
Southern Coach Company was merged in 
the Carolina Coach Company. The sécre- 
tary of state demanded payment of 
$1,100, or 40 cents on each $1,000 of the 
, authorized capital stock of the Carolina 
; Coach Company as shown by the merger 
agreement. 

Under the North Carolina ‘statute, 
when the merger agreement is signed, 
acknowledged, filed and recorded the sep- 
arate existence of the constituent cor- 
porations ceases and the consolidating 
corporations become a single corpora- 
tion In accordance with the agreement, 
the court ruled. “We therefore conclud 
that the agreement of the coach com- 
panies-was in contemplation of law a 
certificate of incorporation and that the 
| a was liable for this tax imposed 





y the act of 1929,” the court said. 


|Tax on Outdoor Advertising 


Is Considered in Iowa 


State’ of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Mar. 29. 
_The State board of assessment and re- 
view is considering a recommendation to 
the next legislature that a special tax be 
imposed upon. billboards and other out- 
dopr advertising along the highways of 
the State, John W. Foster, member of 

the board, stated orally Mar. 26. 

Billboards are now assessed at the 
‘ad valorem rate and few of them are be- 


taxpayer is determined as follows: 1925, ing placed on the tax rolls, Mr. Foster 


$53,005.12. 


The overassessment is caused by the 


allowance of a deduction for a loss in- 


curred in a transaction entered into for 
profit and sustained during the taxable 


| Year Since after a field investigation and 
conferences held in the Bureau it is de- 
termined that such loss was erroneously 
omitted the tax return. Section 214 
(a)(5), 
regulations promulgated thereunder, 


~ 


said, As much as $500,060 might be 
raised annually by a tax of 10 cents per 
square foot, he estimated. 

The boards are barred from highway 
property, it was pointed out, but thou- 
| sands of them have been erected on abut- 
ting private lands, Only billboards ad- 
vertising the products or services of the 
owner of the land on which they are lo- 


venue act of 1926, and the|cated should be exempt, Mr. Foster be- 


lieyes, 


| time of the\Magneto Company’s RP 


it was sustained during the taxable year 
1923 for which the return was made it 
was not, under settion 214 (a) of, the 
revenué act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1057), de- 
ductible. < 

In mid-year of 1921 an involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy was filed against 
Lauraine Magneto Company, a corpora- 
tion, and’‘in default of an answer it was, 
a few days later, adjudged a bankrupt. 
The learned district court held that’ the 
adjudication in bankruptcy was an adju- 
dication of insolvency and that the tax- 
payer’s loss was’ sustained when insol- 
vency thus occtrred; ‘and, further, that as 
the adjudication was binding on all the 
world, a stockholder of the bankrupt cor- 
poration, himeelf becoming bankrupt, 
could not through his trustee be heard 
to refute the adjudged fact of insolvency 
in an unrelated controversy between him- 
self and the Government’s tax collector. 


Stockholder Not Privy n 
To Bankruptcy Proceeding 


We find ourselves unable to subscribe 
to this ruling. We agree, of course, 
that the adjudication was, for the “pur- 
pose of administering the debtor’s prop- 
erty, conclusive upon ‘all the world. But 
we are not here administering that 
cebtor’s property. And so far as ,the 
adjudication declared the status of@the 
debtor as a bankrupt, strangers to the 
Gecree may not attack -it collaterally. 
Michaels v. Post, 21 Wall. 898, 428; 22 L. 
Ed. 520, 526; New Lamp Chimney Co. v. 
Ansonia B. & C. Co., 91 U. S. 656, 661, 
662; 23 L. Ed. 336, 838, 339; Compare 
Herbert v. Crawford, 228 U. S. 208, 209; 
57 L. Ed. 800, 808, 804; 33 Sup. Ct. 484, 
“But an adjudication in bankruptcy, like 
cther judgments in rem, is not res judi- 
cata as to the facts or as to the sub- 
sidiary questions of law on which it is 
based, except as between parties to the 
proceeding or privies thereto.” Gratiot 
County State Bank v. Johnson, Trustee, 
249 U. S. 246;-63 L. Ed. 587, 588; Man- 
son v. Williams, Trustee, 213 U. S. 453; 
53 L. Ed. 869, 872. The nominal parties 
to a bankruptcy’ proceeding are the pe- 
titioning creditors and the bankrupt him- 
self. By force of the statute (U. S. C. 
A. Title II, section 41, subsection (b)) 


not only the bankrupt but “any creditor” - 


may appear and, thus becoming a party, 
may by pleading to the petition contest 
the allegation of insolvency: Of course, 
the same right extends to privies hold- 
ing upder such parties. 


But a stockholder an alleged bank- 
rupt corporation is' neither a party nor a 
privy to a bankruptcy proceeding. As 
he has no right to be heard on the issue 
of insolvency, adjudication of that issue 
is not binding on him as to the facts on 
which it is based. This brings us to the 
ency and, accordingly, to the time Pof 
Bell’s loss, 


Loss Said to Be 
Sustained in 1922 


The company was ‘adjudged a bank- 
rupt in June, 1921. Appraisements of 
its personal and real estate were filed 
in August and November following. They 
showed that the Magneto Company Mjad 
more assets than liabilities and, inferen- 
tially, that the company was solvent. 
Bankrupt¢y act, section 1 (15). The 
schedules were filed in February, 1922, 
showing assets two and one-half times 
greater than debts. The year in which 
the claims of creditors were to be filed, 
thus tentatively establishing the ag- 
gregate debts, expired in June, 1922. The 
claims were not passed upon until April, 
1923, when the amount of the debts was 
finally established. But the assets, real 
and personal, were sold late in 1921 for 
sums less by $17,400 than their value as 
disclosed by the schedules filed- in 1922, 
all of which resulted in a calculation as 
to solvency which we shall not repeat but 
from which, when reduced to its mini- 
mum, the collector concedes that Bell 
might in- 1921 have expected to realize 
$10,000 or $11,000 on his investment of 
$200,000. On these figures we agree with 
the referee that, so far as Bell was con- 
cerned, the Magneto Company’s insolv- 
ency first became established and known 
in 1922 and that his loss occurred in that 
year, but we do not agree with him in 
allowing the collector’s tax claim based 
on those facts and on the commissioner’s 
disallowance of deduction for the loss in 
Bell’s 1923 return. 

While Bell’s loss was sustained in 1922 
and would ordinarily be deductible only 
in that taxable year, it happened that in 
1922 Bell, who had been dealing heavily 
in stocks, had sustained a “net loss” + 
shown in his return. By reason of ttfat 
fact and by force of the revenue act of 
1921 (section 204, subsection B), he had 
a right to carry over his 1922 loss and 
apply it against income of the year 1923. 
Whether or not Bell knew what he was 
doing, that is what he did. It follows 
that pn this exception to the general rule 
the deduction. should have been allowe 
and the collector’s claim against the tax- 
payer’s bankrupt estate based on its dis- 
allowance should have been denied. 


Referee Sustained 
In Question of Fact 


The second question concerns a deduc- 
tion of $82,460.35 made by the bankrupt 
taxpayer in his 1928 return for a bad 
debt suffered in a stock transaction with 
William A. Magee,’ which the commis- 
sioner disallowed. This is a faet question, 
As no principle of law is involved it will 
be enough to say that we stand with the 
referee and trial judge in finding that the 
debt was not bad in a legal sense and in 
sustaining tHe collector’s tax claim 
against the bankrupt’s estate based on 
the disallowance of the deduction and the 
consequent determination of an addi- 
tional tax. 

The third qaestion concerns a loss of 
$531,150.64 sustained by the bankrupt 
taxpayer in relation to stock of O: A, 
Kraeer Company, deducted by him in his 
1924 return and disallowed by the com- 
missioner. The district court approved 
the disallowance and sustained the col- 
lector’s claim against the bankrupt’s 
estate for the additional tax. The col- 
lector confesses error as to this item. 

That part of the order of the district 
court by which it allowed the collector’s 
first and third tax claims, based on dis-« 
allow&nce of deducted losses in respect 
to the Lauraine Magneto Company and 
O. A, Kraeer Company stock transactions, 
is reversed and that part of the order by 
which it allowed the collector’s second tax 
claim based on the disaltowance # 
deduction of a claimed bad debt owffd ‘by 
William A, Magee is affirmed. . 


« 
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Exports Last Year Totalled 
$1,000,000 More Than 
Average for Four Years 
Immediately Preceding 





By Bertha Merdian 


Specialties Division, Department of 
Commerce 

The value of. United States foreign 
trade in athletic and sporting goods has 
exceeded $11,700,000 annually during 
the past five years, and in 1929 reached 
$12,984,988. Roughly, exports are more 
than double imports and were uniform 
for a four-year period. During iast 
year a large increase was gained, the 
figure being about a million more than 
the average for 1925 to 1928. Imports 
also. were larger last year, but the in- 
crease over the preceding four-year 
average was only about $120,000. 

Latin America taken as a whole of- 
fers by far the largest regional outlet 
for United States exports of athletic 
and sporting goods; in 1929 it received 
almost one-half of ‘the total exports. 
Next in order cf importance are Canada 
with 18, Europe with 14, Oceania with 
11, Asia with 10, and Africa with a little 
sv 1 per cent. 

The revival of the Olympiads and. the 
aevelopment of international and inter- 
collegiate championship matches have 
stimulated the growing interest in com- 
petitive sports and brought about par- 
ticipation in them by persons of limited 
means, thus creating a demand for equip- 
ment in every price class, and increasing 
the number of users of athletic goods. 
England formerly supplied most of the 
sporting goods equipment sold in Euro- 
pean and other foreign markets, but re- 
cently lower-priced material has been 
supplied by Germany, France, and Czech- 
oslovakia. The United States shares 
liberally in this trade, especially in bet- 


te--grade articles. 


Sports vary in popularity with loca- 
tion and season, generally reaching their 
height at seaside and other pleasure re- 
sorts. In addition to the competitive 
sports indigenous to individual communi- 
ties, the most universal are tennis, foot- 
ball (both soccer and rugby), gold, hand- 
ball, and gymnastics. American baseball 
is almost unknown in some foreign coun- 
tries, but where it has been introduced 
it has become quite popular. Interest 
in tennis has developed possibly more 
universally than any other one sport. 
New public and private courts are ap- 
pearing each year on every continent, 

Small arms and ammunition, not in- 
cluding military purchases, account for 
over 60 per cent of United States foreign 
trade in sporting goods. Exports of 
small-arms and ammunition and related 
products have shown only slight varia- 

jons since 1925, whereas imports for 
1929 were larger than for any year dur- 








the market in substantial numbers. The 
expansion of automotive sales is due 
mainly to the reeonstruction and exten- 
sion of the road system of the country. 
The government is. spending nearly $4,- 
000,000 a year on this work, and a re- 


markable improvement has been brought 
about, especially on the highways in the 
neighborhood of Lisbon. 











Government Decrees 
Shoes Must Be Worn 


No longer than two years ago, the pub- 
lic illumination of Lisbon was by means 
of. gas-jets, with an arc-light here and 
there. Now there is electric lighting— 
really dazzling in spots. New electric 
signs allure the eye. Lisbon’s streets 
and squares had long been notorious for 
their cobblestones, and the clattering, 
nerve-shattering noise that they caused. 
Now, on many of the main thoroughfares, 
you will find smooth asphalt, with the 
traffic moving easily. There has been a 
general beautifying in several of the 
larger parks. and public gardens... New 
produce markets have been provided 
where housewives and servants can pur- 
chase their supplies. And the peaple of 
Lisbon are proud, too, of their fine new 
fish market. 


As a part of its program for beautify- 
ing Lisbon, the government issued an or- 
der that all persons appearing on the 
streets of the city should wear shoes. 
This created a bit of unwarranted amuse- 
ment abroad, among persons who did not 
understand that the edict was directed 
almost solely against the women who 
peddle fish through the highways and by- 
ways of the capital. They are extremely 
picturesque, with their heads draped in 
colored handkerchiefs, gaudy scarfs 
around their shoulders and enormous bas- 
kets of fish serving them as hats. Gen- 
erally, as they trudge cheerfully along, 
they skilfully balance these great pro- 
truding baskets on their heads without 
putting a hand to them. The authorities 
have found it difficult, by the way, to 
enforce the order about shoes for the fish- 
women. Conventional footwear seems to 
“cramp their style.” 

That is one illustration of the fact that 


it is not always easy to change the cus- | 


toms of a conservative country. Here is 
another example of that fact: 
nection with the road program which I 


a te cane er 





ing that period. The increase in imports 
is reflected chiefly in “firearms” from 
Belgium and the United Kingdom. 
United States exports of amusement 
park and playground equipment, golf, 
tennis, foot, basket, and baseballs, and 


“other athletic and sporting goods” to the | 


United Kingdom in 1929 show a sub- 
stantial increase over 1925. 


In con-| 


Place Among Imports of Country 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


| mentioned a moment ago, the Portuguese 
| government changed the rule of the road 
| from “keep-to-the-left” to “keep-to-the- 
| right.” This was done mainly to bring 
| the country into line with its continental 
; neighbors, and so make it easier for for- 
| eigners to drive their cars in Portugal. 
| The public, on the whole, looked with 
favor upon this innovation, 
| But the ox drivers were an exception. 
| Ox carts are still very numerous in Portu- 
| gal, and the oxen have been trained to 
| keep to the left, instinctively, whenever 
| another vehicle was approaching. They 
were so well trained, in fact, that the 
| drivers usually spent most of the time 
!“napping.” After the change, the driv- 
}ers did not have much chance to doze— 
| they had to stay strictly on the job, be- 
|cause the oxen proved temperamentally 
opposed to innovations and were very 
| slow indeed to accept the new rule. 


A great proportion of the world’s sup- ; 


|ply of sardines comes from the waters 
| that touch the coast of Portugal. While 
| this sardine business still remains one of 
| the largest of Portuguese industries, it 
|has been declining én recent years. At 


various times, acute alarm has been felt | 


| about its future. There have been com- 
| plaints about the pernicious practice of 
|“dynamiting” in Portuguese waters, and 
| the use of nets with excessively small 

weave. Through such_ destructive 
|methods—not countenanced at all by the 
| regular fishermen—the schools of fish 
|} are thinned out in great numbers. 


|Modern World Finds 

|Many New Uses for Cork 

| Then, too, the fishermen have been con- 
| vinced at times that there were “strange 
|happenings at the bottom of the sea”— 


|changes in the ocean floor or other dis- 
ruptive influences at work. Sardine 
schools, at tirnes, have been scattered or 
forced to mix with chinchards, mackerel 
{and other fish of larger, stronger build. 
Pity the weak sardines under circum- 
stances like that! Those poor fish were 
compelled to feed on the leavings (or 
other food they did not covet) and to fre- 
cuent waters that were not at all to their 
/liking. And so, as the fishermen put it, 
the sardines “got tired” and the result 
was often seen in an undersized and 
| flabby catch. 


pations, the industry persists in Portugal, 
and many tens of millions of pounds of 
these fish are shipped from the country 
every year. 

Let us take a burried glance now at 
that other big Portuguese industry—the 
production of cork. Cork is used today 
for a great variety of purposes. It has 
many advantages; it is exceedingly buoy- 


{cannot get through it—and it can be com- 


Yet, like most such traditional occu- | 


‘Customs Court Sustains 
Duty on Imported Novelties 


1 
|. New York, Mar. 29.—The United States 
Customs Court, in sustaininig import 
claims of the Artistic Novelty Company 
and D. Bram & Sons, rules that real mar- 
casites, composed of mineral substances, 
decorated, were erroneously classified by 
the customs appraising officers under 
paragraph 214, with duty at 40 per cent 
ad valorem. Judge Young writes the 
opinion in the case, fixing duty at 20 per 
cent ad valorem, under the provision in 
paragraph 1429 for semiprecious stones. 
(Protests 364077-G-20545-29, etc.) 

FC 


pressed to a truly astonishing degree. 
So, besides its older uses for bottle stop- 
pers ‘and life-preservers, you are con- 
scious nowadays of the presence of cork 
| in floor coverings, mattresses, table mats, 
shoe insoles, hat linings, and as insula- 
tion for refrigerating equipment. And, 
| too, it is a nonconductor of sound—so 
| hospitals are using it, and there would 
seem to be a field for it in the construc- 
tion of apartment buildings, to save the 
| nerves and eardrums of those unfortu- 
|nates who live near budding cornet 
| players and loud-speakers that really 
| live up to their name. 

Out in the Portuguese or Spanish 
countryside, you will see that the cork 
tree may be anywhere from 20 to 50 feet 

high, with wide-spreading bran¢hes. The 
| cork of commerce is the outer bark. The 
first stripping occurs when the tree is 
about 20 years old. This so-called “vir- 
gin cork” is rough and coarse and not 
worth much. The outer bark is replaced 
| by natural regrowth, ana at intervals of 
jabout nine years the stripping is re- 
peated, the quality of the bark improv- 
ing with each stripping. The stripping 
}usually. takes place during July and 
August. The workers must be very 
careful to avoid injuring the tree (a few 
wild jabs and it might “bleed to death”). 
It is interesting to drive through Portu- 
| gal or Andalusia and see these countless 
“flayed” cork trees, looking so red and 
raw. The ordinary cork tree produces 
|for almost a century—and on rare occa- 
|sions for several hundred years. You 
| may get 50 pounds of cork at a stripping, 
lor you may get 500—it depends on the 
|age and size of the tree. 

Portugal has more than 550,000 acres 
in cork, practically all being “wild 
| growth.” The annual production is about 
80,000 metric tons. The cork industry is 
one of the most important sources of 
Portugal’s wealth, and it is of very par- 
ticular interest in the export trade to the 
United States, since about three-fifths of 
the $5,000,000 worth of goods which we 
| purchase annually from Portugal consists 
of cork wood or cork products. 

The cork-products, industry in Lisbon 
and vicinity seems td be doing very well 
|now. Portugal is not much of an indus- 

trial country, but there is a certain 
amount of manufacturing, especially in 
the cotton-textile industry, which uses 
about 400,000 spindles—mainly in Oporto, 

Though Portugal has many problems, 
| there has certainly been a definite ad- 
vance of late in the welfare of this an- 
| cient country, so rich in historical ro- 











'liantly colorful under its southern sun. 











Farmers Report Intention to Increase 
Tobacco Planting Over Last Year Area 










Sporting 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Issues Detailed State- 
ment on Data Gathered by Crop Reporting Board 





The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture on 
Mar. 27 issued a statement prepared by 
its staff on principal crops covered by 
the Farmers’ Intention-to-Plant Re- 
port, issued Mar. 26 by the Crop 
Reporting Board, to supplement the 
Outlook statements issued in January, 
1930. This information is designed 
to assist farmers in making plans for 
those crops which have not yet been 
planted. The section of the statement 
which related to wheat and other grains 
was published in the issue of Mar. 29. 
Following is a continuation of the state- 
ment in full text: 

Intentions to increase tobacco acre-| 
age by 5.7 per cent compared with last 
year are reported by farmers. The in- 
tentions-to-plant reports indicate that the 
acreage of practically all types will be 
increased. The chief danger points are 
in the Burley, flue-cured and the dark 
air and fire-cured types of Kentucky and | 
Tennessee. Flue-cured growers report 
that they intend to plant an acreage 2 
per cent larger.and Burley growers 15 
per cent larger than the unusually large 
acreage of 1929. Stocks of these types | 
are expected to be larger at the begin- | 
ning of the next marketing season than | 
a year earlier. Kentucky and Tennessee | 
dark air and fire-cured growers report 
increases and larger stocks of these types 
appear probable. ' 

The reported increase in Maryland ap- 
pears justified. Some increase appears 
justified though less in most cases than 
is reported for Virginia fire-cured and 
some of the cigar types. 

Flue-cured, Types 11-14. An intended 
increase of about 2 per cent is reported | 
chiefly in southeastern North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia. 


An average yield no larger’ than that 
of 1929 on the intended acreage would ; 
result in the production of. 777,000,000 | 
pounds, while a yield equal to the five- 
year average would make 795,000,000 
pounds. Stocks on July 1 last were 590,- 
000,000 pounds. Next July they are ex- 
pected to be from 610,000,000 to 620,- | 
000,000 pounds, so that the combination | 
of increased production and larger stocks | 
may mean a total supply in excess of | 
1,400,000,000 pounds compared with | 
about 1,350,000,000 pounds last season. 
Unless the quality excels that of the 1929 
crop, the average price per pound is 
likely to be lower than growers received 
last year. 

Virginia Dark, Type 21. An increase 
of 28 per cent in acreage is indicated, 
which, with average yields, would result | 
in a total production of about 30,000,000 | 
pounds compared with less than 25,000,- | 
000 pounds in 1929. An increase in acre- 
age from last year in the Virginia fire- 
cured district seems entirely justified, 
but an increase so large as 28 per cent 








lower prices unless the quality of the 


| pounds larger. 


("EARLY 315) 










Goods 


Customs Appeals 
_ Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 

Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in customs 


crop is exceptionally good. Consumption | cases filed in the Court of Customs and 


has exceeded production during the past 
three years, with the result that stocks 
of old leaf have decreased. 

Burley Situation 


Is Called Alarming 


Kentucky and Tennessee Dark Fired, | qualities. 


Types 22. 23 and 24. The indications 
are that there will be no significant in- 
crease in the acreage of Clarksville and 
Hopkinsville tobacco, Type 22, but that 
Paducah and Mayfield, Type 23, will be 
increased about 5 per cent. Since the 
average yield per acre last year was 
above average, this intended increase in 
acreage might result in a crop no larger 
than was harvested in 1929. Stocks of 
old tobacco on Oct. 1, 1930, are expected 
to show an increase of 10,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 pounds compared with stocks of 
last Oct. 1. Therefore, should the pro- 
duction that might result from the in- 
tended acreage this year be even smaller 
than in 1929, the total supply in sight 
when the 1930 crop goes to market is 
likely to be larger than that of last 
season. 

Henderson fire-cured acreage will be 
increased about 10 per cent if farmers 
adhere to present intentions. Due to the 
low production of 1927 and 1928, stocks of 
Henderson have been greatly reduced 
and prices for the larger crop of 1929 
showed no material change from the pre- 
vious year. Stocks appear to be increas- 
ing now, however, and the indicated in- 
ag in acreage does not appear advis- 
able. 


Burley, Type 31. The Burley situation 





is alarming. Farmers report an inten- 
tion to increase acreage by about 15 per 
cent, which would result in a total of 
approximately 478,100 acres compared 


‘with 417,200 acres in 1929. This acreage 


with an average yield of 827 pounds per 
acre would produce 395,000,000 pounds, 
75,000,000 to 80,000,000 pounds more than 
in 1929, and fully 100,000,000 pounds 
more than the usual annual consumption. 

The average price per pound in 1928 
was 30.4 cents, and was brought about 
by low stocks; a short crop and very 
high quality. In 1929, the total supply 
increased and prices dropped 7 or 
cents a pound. Last year’s increase in 
production was offset to some extent by | 


| decreased stocks on Oct. 1, but in 1930 


stocks instead of being smaller will prob- 
ably be from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
This increase in stocks 
plus the probable increase in production 
means that the total supply of Oct. 1, 
1930, may exceed that of last Oct. 1 by 
more than 100,000,000 pounds. 


Situation Developing 


| Similar to 1926 


While these figures are based on an 


|ant—it is light and elastic—air and water | mance, so picturesque in aspect, so bril-| carries with it the distinct possibility of | average yield of 827 pounds, the 10-year 


average, the yield in favorable seasons 


Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No. 3346 was published in previous is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed sub- 
sequently follows: : 


No. 3347. United States v. Mrs. Carrie L, 
Franklin. Bath tablets possessing medical 
A mixture containing sodium 
carbonate, salt, pine-needle oil, water, and 
flourescein, in the form of capsules, shown 
to possess therapeutic qualities, and pre- 
scribed by physicians as a remedy for news 
rasthenia, held dutiable at the rate of 25 
per cent ad valorem under the provisions of 
paragraph 23, tariff act of 1922, is claimed 
dutiable at 75 per cent under paragraph 62 
of the same act. Appeal from Treasury 
Decision No. 43831, 
k—_—<_—<—————_—— ee 


frequently exceeds 850 pounds on the 
average, An average yield of 850 
pounds on 478,100 acres would mean a 
crop of 406,000,000 pounds. compared 
with 271,000,000 pounds in 1928 when the 
30.4 cents average price was obtained. 

The situation that is now developing 
in the Burley district is very similar to 
that of 1926 when growers realized only 
13.1 cents a pound for their tobacco. In 
that year production was 301,000,000 
pounds and Oct. 1 stocks were 466,000,- 
000, making a total supply of 767,000,000 
pounds. This year stocks are likely to 
be about 360,000,000 pounds and produc- 
tion anywhere from 375,000,000 to 410,- 
000,000. The total supply, . therefore, 
will be roughly equivalent to that which 
resulted in the low price of 13.1 cents. 

It is strongly recommende: to Burley 
growers that they revise their plans and 
hold acreage down to about that of last 
year. Even with no increase in acreage 
prices are likely to be lower than those 
of 1929, unless quality is much better. 

Maryland, Type 32. An increase in 
acreage of 10 per cent is indicated by 
the intentions-to-plant survey, and is in 
line with the outlook for increased con- 
sumption of this type. 


Cigar Filler Acreage 
Slightly Increased 


One-sucker, Type 35. Farmers report 


8/an intention to increase acreage 5. per 


cent. The indicated increase in acreage 
with the 10-year average yield wouid 
produce in excess of 29,000,000 pounds 
compared with 27,500,000 pounds in 
1929. The trend of consumption of one- 
sucker tobacco is downward and is lower 
than the present scale of. production. 
Stocks; therefore, are likely to be larger 
at the beginning of the next marketing 
season than last year, and the effect of 
increases in both preduction and stocks 
will likely be lower prices. ' 
The sections of the report dealing . 
with the potato and peanut crops 
will be published in full text in the. 
issue of Apr. 1. 
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© 1930, Licaprr & Myzzs ‘Tosacco Co 


... in a tighter it’s 


WALLOP / 














SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE 


battle . 





DESERVED 








“TASTE above everything ” 


. . the long mellowing of to- 


bacco, the expert blending, that produce 
Chesterfield flavor—both get results! 

For when the tobaccos are exactly 
right—when mildness is matched against 
richness, when fragrant smoothness 
and satisfying ‘“‘body’’ come together— 
then, and then only, do you get the one 
combination that draws and holds its 
millions against all comers... Chester- 
field’s good taste — 





... in a cigarette it's 


TASTE/ 


Te patient training before a ring 


MILD, yes . . . and 
yet THEY SATISFY 















jevel of Farm Prices 
eclines Five Points; 


partment of Agriculture 

_ Announces Only Horses, 
Hogs, Beef Cattle and 
Apples Were Excepted 


The general level of farm prices de- 
¢lined 5 points from Feb, 15 to Mar. 15, 
eine to an announcement made pub- 
aS by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
~* nomics, Department of Agriculture, on 
Mar. 28, a summary of which was pub- 
lished in the issue of Mar. 29. Prices of 
* all farm products included in the index, 

except hogs, beef cattle, horses and 

apples, made declines, it was shown. The 
: ogo of the Bureau follows 
: text: 


The general level of farm prices de- 
clined 5 points from Feb. 15 to Mar. 15, 
reaching the lowest int since May, 
1927, according to the Bureau of Agricul- 
turai Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At 126 per cent of 
the prewar level on Mar. 15, the index of 
@ year ago. 

ices of all farm products included in 
the index, excepting hogs, beef cattle, 
horses and apples, made declines from 

Feb. 15 to Mar. 15. Farm prices of eggs 

made one of the most drastic seasonal 
_ declines on record. Wheat prices reached 

the lowest Mar. 15 level since 1913. 

During the period from Feb. 15 to Mar. 
15 changes.in the indices of prices of the 
various groups of farm products were: 
Poultry and poultry products, down 39 
points; cotton and cottonseed, down 8; 
grains, down 8; dairy products, down 3; 
meat animals, and fruits and vegetables, 
up 1 point. 

Cotton Prices Down | 

Compared to a year ago, the index of | 
cotton and cottonseed prices was down 42 
pote: poultry and poultry products, 

wn 29 points; dairy products, down 18 
points; grains, down 17 points, and farm 

rices of meat animals, down 9 points. 

ruit and vegetable prices alone were 
higher than a year ago, the advance 
amounting to 57 points. 

The advance in the United States aver- 
age farm price of hogs, which began in 
January of this year, continued from Féb. 
15 to Mar. 15, but the price advance dur- 
ing the past month amounted to only 

+ about 1 per cent and on Mar. 15 hog 
F — were 4 per cent below a year ago. 

Og receipts at seven primary markets 
curing the four-week period ended Mar. 
15 were about 26 per cent below the cor- 
Erecting period ended Feb. 15, and ap- 
proximately 7 per cent above the cor- 
responding period in 1929. 

The corn-hog ratio for the United 
States advanced from 12.2 on Feb. 15 to 
12.8 on Mar. 15. The feeding ratio for | 
Towa advanced from 14.1 to 15.3 in the) 
same period. 

The farm price of sheep and lambs de- 
clined 4 per cent and 8 per cent, re-| 
spectively, from Feb. 15 to Mar. 15, when 
sheep prices were 21 per cent lower than 
@ year ago, and the farm price of lambs 


was down approximately 27 per cent. The | 


decline-in farm prices of sheep and lambs 
is attributed largely to heavy supplies. 
A 4 per cent decline in the “United 
States average farm price of corn from 
Feb. 15 to Mar. 15 is reported, although 
in southern States corn prices continued 
to advance slightly. At 74.5 cents per| 
bushel on Mar. 15 the average farm 
_/ price was about 16 per cent below a 
year ago and at the lowest level since | 


in | 


prices paid producers was 14 points under 
| 





November, 1927. 

Declines from Feb. 15 to Mar. 15 car- | 
ried the United States average farm} 
price of wheat to a low level for the cur- | 
rent marketing season, and to the lowest | 
level for Mar. 15 since 1913. At 91.9) 
cents per bushel, the mid-month United | 
States average farm price of all wheat 
was approximately 9 per cent below Feb. ! 
15 and about 12 per cent below a year’ 
ago. 

The world-wide decline in the general 
commodity price level, the reduced ex- 

ort demand for United* States wheat, 
arge visible supplies, and prospects for 
an increased carry-over into the new crop 
year, have had a depressing influence on 
wheat prices. Commercial wheat stocks 
in principal domestic markets on Mar. 
15 were about 24.5 per cent larger than 
a year ago. 

Cotton Consumption Decreased 

The farm price of cotton declined from 
Feb, 15 to Mar. 15, and at 13.8 cents per 
pound on the latter date cotton prices 
were 1 cent lower than on Feb. 15 and 5 
cents below a year ago. February sta- 
tistics show a 34 per cent reduction in 
exports of American cotton, and a 17 
per cent reduction in domestic consump- 
tion of cotton, as compared to February, 
1929, Mar. 1 stocks of American cotton 
remaining in the United States were 19 
per cent larger than a year ago. 

A slight increase in shipments accom- 
panied a 2 per cent decline in the 
average farm price of potatoes from Feb. 
15 to Mar. 15. Potato prices declined ap- 

roximately 8 per cent in the North At- 

antic States and 3 per cent in the East 
North Central Division. These declines 
more than offset continued advances in 
farm prices of potatoes in other regions. 

The advances amounted to 6 per cent 
in South Atlantic States and 2 per cent 
in the West North Central and Far West- 
ern Divisions. Potato prices showed no 
change from Feb 15 in the South Central 
States. For the country as a whole the 
farm price of potatoes on Mar. 15 was 
about 135 per cent above a year ago. 

The farm price of eggs broke sharply 
from Feb. 15 to Mar. 15. 
per dozen on Mar. 15, the farm price of 
eggs was 33 per cent below Feb. 15 and 
24 per cent less than on Mar. 15, 1929. 
This drastic decline followed increased 
receipts at primary markets. 


» Canada Increased Imports 
Of Coal During Last Year 


Canadian imports of coal, anthracite|(a and p); grocery specialties, 44504,| Slovakia (a); belting, leather, 44564,| Stockholm, Sweden (a); 


and bituminous, during thé year 1929, 
showed an increase over the previous 
year, according to a report received Mar. 
_ 29.in the Department of Commerce from 
-Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins 
at Ottawa. 
In 1929 Canada imported 4,019,917 tons 
coal from the following countries: 
nited States, 38,172,942 tons; United 
ingdom, 729,458 tons; Russia, 117,404 
tons; Japan, 112 tons; and Alaska, 1 ton. 
Total imports of anthracite in the two 
vious years were 4,107,854 tons in 
1927 and 3,748,816 tons in 1928. 
: United States continued to furnish 
_ the bulk of Canada’s imports of bitumi- 
fous coal in 1929 with 13,593,402 tons 
at 


At 21.3 cents | 
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Foreign Trade 


‘| Countries of World Seek Wide Range 


‘Bond Exemptions 


Bill for Forest Roads 


Of Goods of American Manufacture Reported Favorably 


Lowest Since 1927 Inquiries Vary From Paper Cups to Leather Belting, De- 
partment of Commerce Says in. Weekly Statement 


Inquiries from all over the world for 
American products were announced Mar. 
29 by the Department of Commerce in 
its weekly list of foreign trade oppor- 
tunities. 

Iuquiries for soft drinks, bathroom 
fixtures, varnish and glue, tiles, incan- 
descent lamps, fruit juice extractors, pa- 
per cups, leather belting, and numerous 
other such products desired by foreign 
merchants are named. 

Switzerland, Chile, Austria, Egypt, 
Italy, India, Estonia, Syria, Argentina, 
and many other countries in which Amer- 
ican products are wanted are included. 


Detailed information on any item in 


the list may be obtained from any of the 
district or cooperative offices of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
located throughout the United States. 
The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchaser, (a and p), means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 
Agricultural Implements: | 
Agricultural machinery, manure spread- 
ers, cattle stall disinfecting apparatus, 
and electric apparatus for cleaning cat- 
tle, 44584, Nuremberg, Germany (a); 
plows, wood beam, steel or chilled, 
horsedrawn, 6 to 10-inch cut, with extra 
shares, 44563, Taihcku, Japan (p); to- 
bacco planting machines, 44584, Nurem- 
berg, Germany (a); tractors, with cat- 
erpillar treads, 44533, Pernambuco, Bra- 
zil (p). 
Aircraft: 
Airplanes and equipment, 44522, Bar- 


| celona, Spain (a). 


Automotive Products: 

Automobile aceessories, 44522, Barce- 
lona, Spain (a);- automobile accessories 
and replacement parts, 44544, Lisbon, 
Portugal (a); automobile electrical ac- 
cessories, 44528, Milan, Italy (a); auto- 
mobile and motorcycle accessories, 44604, 
Berlin, Germany (a). 

Chemicals: 

Accelerators for the rubber industry, 
44588, Hamburg, Germany (a); bleach- 
ing and finishing chemicals for textile 
industry, 
celluloid waste, colorless, 44545, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (p); chemicals, 44498, 
Ceara, Brazil (a) ; chemicals, fine, 44499, 
Milan, Italy (a); chemicals for rayon 


manufacture, 44531, Turin, Italy (a and| Hamburg, Germany (a); construction | 


p); citric and tartaric acids, and bi- 
carbonate of potash, 44608, Antwerp, 
Belgium (p); colors, varnishes, and glue, 
44531, Turin, Italy (a and p); naval 
stores, 44587, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 


|oxide, red, 44575, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); paints, 44603, Chiclayo, Peru (p); | 


polishes, 44577, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a) ; 
rosin, wood, 44565, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); rosin, wood, 44585, Milan, Italy 
(a); rosin, and petassium bichromate, 


44586, Tallinn, Estonia (a and p); sul- | 


phur, 44540, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
waterproofing compounds, 44529, Milan, 
Italy (a). 

Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Pharmaceutical preparations, 44598, 
“Montevideo, Uruguay (a); pharmaceu- 
ticals, 44499, Milan, Italy (a); pharma- 
ceuticals, 44549, Colombo, Ceylon (a); 
toilet preparations and perfumes, 44498, 
Ceara, Brazil (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Conduits, clay, vitrified single duct, 
44506, Winnipeg, Canada (a); fruit 
juice extractors, commercial, 44622, Val- 
paraiso, Chile (p); generator brushes, 
44500, Milan, Italy (a); ironing ma- 
chines, electric household, 44623, Well- 
ington, New Zealand (a); lamps, incan- 
descent, wiring devices, and household 
appliances, 44546, Tripoli, Syria (a or 
p); lighting fixtures, electric, 44603, 
Chiclayo, Peru (p); paints sprayers, elec- 
tric, 44559, Stettin, Germany (a and p); 
radio apparatus and supplies, 44590, | 
Messina, Italy (a); radio sets, 44547,| 
Medan, Sumatra (a); radio sets, 44620, | 
Luxemburg, Luxemburg (a or p); radio 
sets and equipment, 44548, Genoa, Italy 
|(a); radio transmitting sets, ships’, | 
44530, Foochow, China (p); refrigera- | 
tors, electric, 44621, Ottawa, Canada (a); | 
| tools, electric, portable, 44624, Milan, 
|Italy (p); wiring supplies, electric, 
44589, Toronto, Canada (a). 
| Foodstuffs: 


Alfalfa meal, 44501, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); butter, 44549, Colombo, Cey- 
lon (a); canned condensed milk, jams, 
; Sardines, and pickles, 44549, Colombo, 
Ceylon (a); canned fruit and honey,| 
44599, Hamburg, Germany (a); canned 
pilchards in tomato sauce mustard, etc.,| 
44591, Hamburg, Germany (a); canned 
pineapples, 44593, Copenhagen, Denmark | 
(a); canned preserves, 44609, Vienna, 
Austria (a and p); canned sliced apples, 
44592, Hamburg, Germany (a); canned 
and bottled foods, 44504, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia (s a); confectionery, 44549, Co- 
lombo, Ceylon (a); confectionery (hard 
candy) preferably 5-cent packages, 
|44594, Shanghai, China (a); confec- 
|tionery (penny goods), 44511, San Juan, 
P. R. (a); corn flakes, 44550, Copenhagen, 





Denmark (a); corn (No. 2 mixed), 44596, r 


| Copenhagen, Denmark (a); drinks, soft, 
4609, Vienna, Austria, (a and p); ex- 
tracts, 44498, Ceara, Brazil (a); extracts, 
essences of fruit, and powders for the 
preparation of soft drinks and sirups, 
44531, Turin, Italy (a and p); fish (cod- 
fish, haddock, pollock, hake, bloaters and 
herring), 44511, San Juan, P. R. (a); 
flour and corn meal, 44502, La Guaira, 
| Venezuela (a); fruit, dried, 44599, Ham-| 
burg, Germany (a); fruit, dried (apple 
rings, apricots, peaches, pears, and 
|plums), 44600, Berlin, Germany (a); 
fruit, dried (apples), 44587, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); fruit, dried (apricots, 
|apples, and prunes), 44550, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); fruit juices, concentrated, 
44505, Edmonton, Canada, (p); fruit 
(grapefruit), 44503, Havre, France (p); 
glucose, 44608, Antwerp, Belgium (p); 
grain (western rye No. 2 and hard Win- 
ter wheat), 44551, Copenhagen, Denmark 
(a); groceries, 44609, Vienna, Austria 





Sydney, Australia (s a); lard, 44502, La| 


materials, 44550, Copenhagen, Denmark | 
(a); oleo oils, stearin, tallow, greases, | 
and fats, 44586, Tallinn, Estonia (a and 
p); packing house products, 44511, San 
Juan, P, R. (a); rice, 44502, La Guaira, 
Venezuela (a); rice, Carolina, 44595, | 
—~- my ny | 

f the total of 13,707,543 tons, the re- 
|mMainder having been supplied by the 
United Kingdom, 114,044 tons; New- 
foundland, 76 tons, and Alaska, 21 tons. 
| Bituminous imports during the preced- 
|ing years were 14,065,142 tons in 1927 
j and 12,761,484 tons in 1928, | 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Copenhagen, Denmark (a); vegetables 
(potatoes), 44502, La Guaira, Venezuela 
(a). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 
Bathroom and sanitary fixtures, 44554, 
| Geneva, Switzerland (p); cutlery, such 
as table knives and scissors, 44602, Am- 
sterdam, The Netherlands (a); disinfect- 
ing apparatus, 44604, Berlin, Germany 
(a); fasteners for automobile tops, car- 
pets, ete., 44510, Turin, Italy (a); gas 
masks, 44555, Helsingfors, Finland (a); 
hardware novelties, household, 44614, 
Montreal, Canada (a); lanterns, hand, 
ships’, and safety lanterns, 44553, Oslo, 
| Norway (a and p); locks and metal ceil- 
|ings, 44603, Chiclayo, Peru (p); metal 
| strips for holding panes in glass roofs, 


Hamburg, Germany (p); pipe, steam and 
; water, iron and steel, wrought, 44512, 
|Stavanger, Norway (a); plumbers’ 
wrenches, and folding hacksaws, 44624, 
Milan, Italy (p); razor blades, safety, 
44511, San Juan, Porto Rico (a); razor 
blades, 44568, San Juan, Porto Rico (a); 
}sanitary equipment, 44605, Chiclayo, 
|Peru (p); sanitary equipment, 44604, 


| Berlin, Germany (a); scrap iron and 


steel, 44610, Genoa, Italy (a); steel 
drums, light, 500, 44507, Cork, Ireland 
| (p); steel shuts, cold, for chains, 44601, 
| Grand Piles, Canada (p); steel switches, 
| rail crossings, etc., and parts for dredg- 
}ing machines, 44556, The Hacue, The 
| Netherlands (a); tinware,  japanned, 
| 44602, Amsterdam, The Netherlands (a); 
i tools, hand, artisans’, 44576, Glasgow, 
{Scotland (p); tools, 

Montreal, Canada (a). 


Leather: 
Upper leather, 
Brazil (a). 
| Lumber and Products: 
| Doors, windows and counters, for offices 
| aad show rooms, 44603, Chiclayo, Peru 
p). 
| Machinery: . 
Bottle-capping machines, 44515,° Biel- 
|Sko, Poland (p); building construction 





44577, Sao Paulo, 


44564, Bombay, India (p);|machinery, and concrete mixers, 44625,|the bill, and stated that the money is 


| Ravenna, Italy (p); candy cooling, cut- 
| ting, pulling, and wrapping machines, 
|electrically driven, 44569, Zamora, Mex- 
jico (p); centrifugal machines, 44513, 


| and. other public works machinery and 
| equipment, 44615, Paris, France (a); de- 
| corticators for sisal hemp, and scutching 
| machines, 44558, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
engine accessories, marine, 44563, Tai- 
hoku, Japan (p); filtration plant machin- 
ery and equipment, 44534, Quebec, Can- 
ada (p); grinding machines, metal, 44563, 
|Taihoku, Japan (p); hoists, builders’, 
|} gasoline or electrically operated, 44613, 
| Durban, South Africa (a and p); laundry 
washing machines, 44604, Berlin, Ger- 
machine tools, 44563, Taihoku, 
Japan (p); oil well drilling machinery 
| and accessories, 44562, Fornovo, Italy 
|(p); paint spraying machines, 44559, 
| Stettin, Germany (a and p); paint spray- 
|ing machines, 44613, Durban, South Af- 


| many (a); 


rica (a and p); paper, corrugated mak- | 


ing. and corrugated box making ma- 
chinery, 44616, Guadalajara, Mexico 
(p);| powder puff making machines, 
44612, Barcelona, Spain (p); road ma- 
|chinery, such as graders, and road main- 
; tenance machines, 44533, Pernambuco, 
| Brazil (p); 
|; other equipment, 44557, Johannesburg, 
| South Africa (a); sand blasting appa- 
ratus, 44613, Durban, South Africa (a 
and p); screw manufacturing and point- 
jing machines, 44513, Glasgow, Scotland 
| (p); textile machinery (winding, prepar- 
ing, sizing, and finishing), 44560, Buda- 
jpest, Hungary (a); textile machines 


| (pickers, shuttles, picking bands, buffers, 


| and picking sticks), 44564, Bombay, In- 
dia (p); tin-foil cup manufacturing ma- 
chines, 44561, Milan, Italy (a); weighing 
devices, automatic, for coal, mills, and 
factories, 44611, Montreal, Canada (a). 
Minerals: 
Aluminum and 


zine plates, 44574, 


Giza, Egypt (p); brass tubing, ~44552, | 


Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); clay, 
china, 44566, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
gems and sapphires in the rough, 44532, 
London, England (a or p); tale, 44583, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p); tiles, 
44603, Chiclayo, Peru (p). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bottles, paper, 44570, Montreal, Can- 


ada (a and p); cardboard and felt, tarred | 


and waterproofed, 44529, Milan, Italy 
(a); cups, paper, 44617, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (p); envelope making ma- 
chines, 44518; Mukden, China (p); ma- 
chinery and equipment for the manufac- 
ture of paraffined boxes, paper cups, and 
plates, 44618, Madrid, Spain (s a); 
parchment paper substitute, and whi 

sulphite wrapping paper, 44517, Berlin, 
Germany (a); printing machines, news- 
paper, 44518, Mukden, China (p); print- 


| ing paper, 44537, Cairo, Egypt (p); pulp, 


chemicals, 44619, Milan, Italy 
wrapping paper, fruit, 44516, San Juan, 
. R., (a). 

Petroleum and Products: 


Oils and greases, 44519, 
Czechoslovakia (a). 


Rubber Goods: 


Aprons, hot water bottles, galoshes, 
etc., 44605, Chemnitz, Germany (a); 
boots and shoes, rubber, 44535, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); mechanical rubber goods, 
44538, Lausanne, Switzerland (a or p); 
overshoes, rubber, 44571, Frankfort, Ger- 


Prague, 


|many (a or p); raincoats, mackintoshes, | dry goods, 44525, Habana, Cuba (a); floor 


and other waterproof clothing, 44607, 
Skodsborg, Denmark (a); _ raincoats, 
rubber, 44523, Stockholm, Sweden (a); 
reclaimed rubber, 44540, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); rubber goods, 44525, Habana, 
Cuba (a) ; rubber goods, technical, 44519, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); tire repair 
gum, 44539, Rheims, France (p). 


Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 
Belting, leather, 44519, Prague, Czecho- 


Bombay, India 


(p); handbags and 


Guaira, Venezuela (a); margarine raw| Purses, 44525, Habana, Cuba (a); pic-| oilcloth, linoleums, and similar floor cov- 


ture frames, leather, 44602, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (a); shoe findings, espe- 
cially mother of pear! shoe buttons, shoe 
biickles, women’s wooden shoe heels, 
pastes, and polishes, 44577, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); shoes, canvas topped, rubber- 
soled, men’s and women’s, 44535, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (p). 


Soaps: 

Soaps, scouring and cleaning, 44564, 
Bombay, India (p); toilet soaps, 44498, 
Ceara, Brazil (a). 


Specialties: 


44509, Milan, Italy (a); nails, wire, 44508, | 


plumbers’, 44567, | 


road rollers, graders, and | 


(a); 


| 


Adding and calculating machines, and land (a), 


By House Committee 


Appropriations Are Provided 
in Measure for Extension 
of Communications in| 


1931, 1932, 1933 


An appropriation of $12,500,000 for 
each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1932, and June 30, 1933, to be used in the 
construction of forest roads and trails 
would be authorized according to the pro- 
visions of a bill (H. R. 10379) has been 
ordered favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Roads. 


The bill also would authorize an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, to be used 
for the same purpose. Al! these appro- 
priations are supplemental to the ap- 
|propriation of $7,500,000 annually al-| 
ready made in‘a previo's bill!. 


Conference Favors Road Bill 


On Mar. 24 a bill (H. R. 5661), au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $125,000,- 
000 for each of the fiscal years 1932 and 
1933 and $50,000,000 for the remainder 
of the fiscal year 1931 to be added to the 
$75,000,000 already appropriated for that 
year, to be used by the Government in 
aiding the States in highway construc- 
tion, received favorable action by a con- 
| ference between the House and Senate. 

The conference report has passed the 
House and is awaiting the convening of 
the Senate on Apr. 1, before it goes to | 
the President for his signature. Under 
|the provisions of this bill the States 
must match the Government appropria- 
tion dollar for dollar. 

Under the provisions of bill (H. R. 
10379) there is no clause making _it| 
mandatory that the States match the| 
Government’s money, but it was brought | 
out in the hearings on the bill that the 
States in most cases had voluntary 
| offered to pay nearly half of the cost 
|in the construction of the forest roads. 


Director Urged Passage 


Thomas H. McDonald, director of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, testifying be- 
fore the Committee, Mar. 27, endorsed 





| needed for the construction of these for- 


jest roads in order that roads may keep |, 


| pace with the Federal highway system. | 
| Representatives French (Rep.), of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, ‘Leavitt (Rep.), of Great 
| Falls, Mont., and Eaton (Rep.), of Den- 
ver, Colo., appeared before the Commit- | 


tee urging the passage of the bill. 


‘South African Government | 
Fosters Cultivation of Silk 


Cultivation of raw silk in South Africa 
is being favored by the government and 
|filature machinery for reeling purposes 
has been erected to aid prospective pro- | 
ducers, according to a report from As-| 
sistant Trade Commissioner DuWayne 
G. Clark made public Mar. 29 by the 
textiles division of the Department of 
,; Commerce, The full text of the advices 
| follow: " 
| The South African government is re- 
| ported as favoring the cultivation of raw 
jsilk within its territory, particularly 
| Natal province where the climate is sai 
|to be most suitable. At present South 
| Africa imports appreciable quantities of 
j all kinds of silk. 
| The silkworm eggs are to be imported 
by the government, and in that connec-! 
tion it is said that 250 ounces of silk- 
|}worm eggs have been obtained from 
France for distribution during this year. 
As a further help for the prospective 
|silk producers, the government indus- 
trial school at Potchefstroom has about | 
completed the erection of filature ma- 
chinery for reeling purposes. 
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check writers, 44626, Milan, Italy (s a); 
| baskets, fruit, 44602, Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands (a); buttons, brass, for uniforms, 
44577, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); calculating 
| machines, 10 key, 44541, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); card systems, and equipment 
visible, 44520, Basel,, Switzerland (a); 
cigarette and vanity cases, tea trays, and 
|ash trays, 44602, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands (a); dental supplies, such as burrs, 
|and grinding wheels, 44578, Montreal, 
| Canada (a or p); fountain pens, pencils, 
ete., 44580, Skodsborg, Denmark (a); 
furniture, office and household, 44603, 
Chiclayo, Peru (p); glassware, house- 
hold, 44536, Montreal, Canada (a and 
p); glassware, pressed, vases, jugs, and 
flower bowls, 44602, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands (a); jewelry, and toilet articles, 
44498, Ceara, Brazil (a); mirrors, hand 
and household, 44602, Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands (a); novelties, 44525, Habana, 
Cuba (a); office appliances and supplies, 
44579, Berlin, Germany (a); office equip- 
ment, especially files, 44603, Chiclayo, 
Peru (p); picture frames, silver or wood, 
44602, Amsterdam, Netherlands (a); 
{Soccer balls, 44577, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); typewriters, portable, 44626, Milan, 
Italy (s a). 


Textiles: 


Awnings, cretonnes, and curtain drap- 
ery fabrics, 44543, The Hague, Nether- 
lands (a); cotton piece goods, 44523, 
Stockholm, Sweden (a); cotton piece 
goods, 44524, Sydney, Australia (a); cot- 
ton piece goods, 44526, San Salvador, El 
Salvador (a); cotton ticking, 44582, To- 
ronto, Canada (a); dresses, ready-made, 
of voile, silk, crepe de chine, and geor- 
gette, 44521, Caracas, Venezuela (p); 














coverings, 44524, Sydney, Australia 
(a); fur, and fur clothing, 44606, Madrid, 
Spain (a); haberdashery (neckties), 
44524, Sydney, Australia (a); haber- 
dashery (neckties), best grade, 44598, 
Montevideo, Uruguay (a); hosiery, cot- 
ton, silk, and rayon, men’s, women’s and 
| children’s, 44526, San Salvador, El Sal- 
vader (a); hosiery, mercerized, women’s, 
44581, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 
hosiery, and underwear, cotton, 44523, 
napkins, sani- 
tary, 44573, Montreal, Canada (a and p); 


erings, 44543, The Hague, Netherlands 
(a); rayon goods, 44572, Oporto, Por- 
tugal (a); -shirts, cotton, silk, rayon, or 
mixed goods, men’s and boy’s, 44526, 
San Salvador, El Salvador (a); twine, 
cotton, 44542, Montreal, Canada (a and 
p); underwear, men’s, 44581, Copen- 
|hagen, Denmark (a); upholstery fabrics, | 
| 44543, The Hague, Netherlands (a); up- | 
holstery and drapery fabrics, 44524, 
Sydney, Australia (a); wearing apparel, | 
adults’, imfants’, and children’s, 44525, | 
Habana, Cuba (a); yarn, cotton, mer- 
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New York—States—Claims—Statute Authorizing Court of Claims to Render 
Judgment for Certain Claimant—Invalidity— ; 

A New York law (L, 1929, ch, 601) authorizing the Court of Claims to 
render judgment for claimants for an amount in excess of that to which 
the appellate division had limited claimant’s recovéry held void because in 
effect an allowance by the legislature of a private claim in violation of the 


constitution.—Mendelson et al. v. State of New York. 


V U. S. Daily, 317, Mar. 31, 1980. 
North Carolina—Banks and B 


(N. Y. Sup. Ct.)— 


ing—Transfer of Assets to Other Bank— 


Breach of Agreement to EstaBlish Branch Bank—Discharge from Liability 
on Bond to Protect Bank From Loss in Discharging Liabilities of Other 


Bank— 


The failure of a bank which has taken over the assets of another bank 
and has agreed to discharge the liabilities of such other bank to perform 
an agreement to operate a branch bank in the city in which such other 


bank had been doing business did not 


discharge other bank, and its directors 


as sureties, from liability on bond to protect the first bank from any loss 
which it might sustain from the discharge of such liabilities—Farmers At- 


lantic Bank y. First Natl. 
316, Mar. 31, 1930. , 


Bank, etc. 


(N. CG. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 


North-Carolina—Banks and Banking—Transfer for Assets—Bond to Protect 
Transferee from Loss—Ultra Vires—Estoppel to Assert— 

A bank which has transferred its assets to another bank in consideration 
of other bank’s agreement to discharge its liabilities, and its directors as 
sureties on its bond to protect the other bank from any loss it might sustain 
in discharging such liabilities, were estopped to deny liability on the bond 
on the ground that the execution of the contract under which it trans- 
ferred its assets to other bank and the bond was ultra vires.—Farmers At- 


lantic Bank v. First Natl. Bank, etc. 


316, Mar. 31, 1930. 


(N. C. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 


South Dakota—Principal and Surety—Liability of Serety—Township Treas- 
urer’s Bond—Misconduct of Treasurer in Keeping Funds*in Depository with 


Knowledge of Precarious Condition— 


A township treasurer’s bond exempting surety from liability for loss on 
failure of depository did not cover the loss sustained by the township by 
reason of insolvency of depository bank regardless of the misconduct of the 
treasurer in keeping township funds in the bank with knowledge of its pre- 
carious condition.—Murdo Township y. Townsend et al. (S. Dak. Sup. Ct.)— 


V U.S. Daily, 316, Mar. 31, 1930. 


Exemption in Bond Is Held to Release 
Surety on Failure of Depository Bank 


Knowledge by Treasurer of Township of Unsafe Condition 
Of Funds Not Chargeable to His Guarantor 


State of South 
A township treasurer’s bond exempt- 
ing the surety from liability for loss of 
a fund on failure or default of payment 
by a depository in which the township’s 
funds had been deposited did not protect 
the township against the loss sustained 
on the failure of depository bank, even 
though the treasurer kept the town. 
ship’s funds in the bank with knowledge 
of its precarious condition, according to 


|a decision of the South Dakota Supreme 


Court. 
The lower court fofind in an action on 
the bond that the treasurer permitted the 


funds of the township to remain in a/| 
bank which had been designated as a de- | 
|pository of the township’s funds with 
| knowledge that the bank was in an ex- | 


tremely precarious condition, had been 


without funds to make prompt payments | 


of legitimate demands upon it and had 
failed to remit collections for long pe- 
riods of time. The lower court rendered 
judgment against both the treasurer 
and the surety on his bond. 

The Supreme Court, however, held 


q|that_ the surety was protected from 


liability by a provision in the bond 
exempting it from liability for loss of 
funds on failure of depository regardless 
of the misconduct of the treasurer in 
permitting the funds to remain in ‘the 
honk with knowledge of its financial con- 
ition. 


Murpo TOWNSHIP 
v. 


E. B. TOWNSEND AND WESTERN SURETY 
COMPANY. 


South Dakota Supreme Court. 
No. 6628. 


Appeal from the Circuit Court of Jones 
County. 


F. J. CARPENTER and KirBy; KirBy & 
KirBy, for appellants; M. L. PArisH 


and M. Q. SuHarpr, for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 21, 1930 


CAMPBELL, J.—Plaintiff township in- 
stituted this action against the defend- 
ant Townsend, treasurer of said town- 
ship, and the defendant Western Surety 
Company, the surety on his official bond, 
to recover the sum of $1,500, which it 
was alleged that the defendant Townsend 
had received in his official capacity and 
had failed to account for, or to pay over 
upon due demand to hi& successor in 
office. Findings, conclusions and judg- 
ment in the court below were in favor 
of plaintiff and against both defendants 
for the recovery of the amount asked 
in the complaint and defendants have 
appealed. 


Bank Insolvent Before 
Withdrawal of Funds 


Material facts may be briefly recited 
as follows: Appellant Townsend was 
elected treasurer of respondent township 
for the term Mar, 3, 1925, to Mar, 3, 
1926, and as such treasurer gave bond 
executed by appellant Western Surety 
Company, which bond was accepted and 
approved by respondent township. The 
conditions of said bond were in part as 
follows (italics ours): 


_ The condition of the aforegoing obligation 
is such, that whereas, the “Principal” has 
been duly elected or appointed treasurer in 
and for the Murdo Township for the term 
bogtoning Mar. 3, 1925, and énding Mar. 3 

Now, Therefore, if the said “Principal” 
shall, during the period beginning Mar. 3, 
1925, and ending Mar. 3, 1926, well and faith- 
fully discharge all the duties and trusts im- 
posed upon him by reason of his election or 
appointment as said treasurer except as here- 
inafter limited, and honestly account for all 
monies coming into his hands as said treas- 
urer according to law, then this obligation 
shall be mull and void; otherwise, to be and 
remain in full force and virtue. 

This bond is executed by the “Surety” 
upon the following express conditions, which 
shall be conditions precedent to the right of 
recovery hereunder: * * * 

Third, That the “Surety” shall not be liable 
hereunder for the loss of any public monies 
or funds occurring through or resulting from 
the failure of, or default in payment by, any 
banks or depositories in which any public 
monies or funds have been deposited, or may 
be deposited by, or placed to the credit, or 
under the control, of the “Principal,” ér for 
any public monies or funds heretofore or 
hereafter placed in any banks or depositories 
of which public monies or funds he is or 
may be the custodian by virtue of his office, 
whether or not*such banks or depositories 
were or may be selected or designated by the 
“Principal” or by other persons * * *.” 


Appellant Townsend, at all times here 


Dakota: Pierre. 

[electors of the township did not desig- 
| nate any depository for township funds, 
| but on Mar. 31, 1925 (prior to the taking 
effect of chapter 292, Laws 1925, amend- 
ing section 6098, R. C. 1919), the board 
| of supervisors of the township, by reso- 
| lution passed at a regular meeting, desig- 
| nated Murdo State Bank as depository 
| for the township funds. In any event, 
| the township funds were placed, or kept, 
lor both, by appellant Townsend in said 
Murdo State Bank. He paid over to his 
successor in office on Apr. 8, 1926, the 
sum of $406.28, being all of the town- 
ship funds for which he was chargeable 
at the end of his term as treasurer, ex- 
cepting the sum of $1,500. For this sum 
of $1,500 appeilant Townsend gave to 
his successor in office a draft ‘upon a 
Sioux City bank in equivalent amount, 
but before the draft could clear, and on 
Apr. 10, 1926, Murdo State Bank closed 
its doors and was taken over by the 
superintendent of banks of the State of 
| South Dakota for liquidation. 


| Bank’s Condition 
Justified Withdrawal 


The court found, and the evidence sup- 
ports the finding, that during the entire 
period in question, from and after Mar. 
3, 1925, appellant Townsend well knew 
that’ Murdo State Bank was in an ex- 
tremely dangerous financial condition; 
had been without funds to make prompt 
payment of legitimate demands upon it; 
had failed to’ remit collections for long 
periods of time; had been in an extremely 
precarious condition; and that appellant 
Townsend knowingly retained the town- 
ship money therein to bolster up the 
bank. 

There is*some controversy in the rec- 
ord as to whether appellant Townsend 
should have paid out this $1,500 some 
time considerably prior to Apr. 8, 1926, 
for the purpose of taking up some out- 
standing township bonds. So far as he 
is concerned, we do not deem this point 
material. Under the circumstances of 
this case, it does not matter whether or 
not it was his duty earlier to have with- 
drawn the money and used it for town- 
ship purposes. Whether he had occasion 
to use it, or should have used it, for 
township purposes or not, he should have 
withdrawn it from Murdo State Bank, in 
view of his knowledge of the bank’s con- 
dition. The fact remains that he did not 
do so. ‘ 

So far as concerns appellant Town- 
send, his liability is clear upon the au- 
thority of numerous prior decisions of 
this court. See Independent School Dis- 
trict Davis v. Fritcher, 50 S. D. 106, 208 
N. W. 580; Independent School District 
Lake Andes v. Scott, 51 S..D. 187, 212 
N. W. 863; Onida Independent School 
District v. Groth, 53 S. D, 458, 221 N. W. 
49; Independent School District Brook- 
ings v. Flittie, — Ss. D. —, 223 N. W. 
728; City of Wessington Springs v. Smith, 
— 8. D. —, 223 N. W. 723; Edgemont 
Independent School District v. Wick- 
strom, — S. D, —, 223 N. W. 948; Huron 
Independent School District v. Whisman, 
— §. D. — N. W. — (Case No. 6677, 
opinion filed Feb, 21, 1930). 

Surety Not Liable 
On Treasurer’s Bond 


Appellant'Surety Company, however, is 
in quite a different situation. It urges 
numerous defenses against liability, but 
our view with reference to one of them 
precludes the necessity of considering the 
others. The money in question was in 
the depository bank. Whether the treas- 
urer should have placed it there or 
whether the treasurer, in the light of 
the information he had, should have con- 
tinued to keep it there is not, we think, 
| material against the surety under the 
provisions of the bond involved herein. 
The money in fact was placed in the 
bank. So ond as it was there it was the 
money of the township. The conclusion 
seems to us inescapable that, in so 
far as that money of the township has 
been lost, such loss has occurred through, 
or resulted from, the failure of or default 
in payment by Murdo State Bank. This 
was one of the risks from which the 
| Surety Company specifically exempted it- 
| self by the clear and definite terms of its 
bonding contract, The township having 
seen fit to accept and apprové the bond 
in question, containing the conditions 
therein set out, and particularly those 





cerized, 44527, Wellington, New Zea-|involved, was president and active man- | hereinbefore quoted, we do not think the 
aging officer of Murdo State Bank. The ' township can hold said surety for the 


Recovery Allowed 
On Bond Securing 


Transfer of Assets 


Failure to Perform Inciden- 
tal Ayreement to Establish 
Branch Bank Held Not to 
Prevent Relief 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh. 

The failure of a bank, which had taken 
over the assets and agreed to discharge 
the liabilities of another bank, to perform 
its incidental contract to establish a 
branch bank in the city in which the other 
bank was located did not discharge the 
other bank and its directors as its sureties 
from liability on their bond to protect it 
from loss by reason of the assumption of 
the other bank’s liabilities, according to a 
decision of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina. 

It appears from the opinion that the 
contract whereby the assets of the one 
bank were transferred to the other bank in 
consideration of the other bank’s agree 
|ment to pay off and discharge the first 
bank’s liabilities was entered into be- 
} cause of the apprehension of the stock- 
holders and directors of the first bank 
that it was or was about to become in- 
solvent. 

A bond wasyexecuted by the first bank 
|as principal and its directors as sureties to 
| protect the other bank from any loss whigh 
it might sustain from its performance 
its agreement to discharge such liabili- 
ties, and by a separate agreement, not 
referred to in the bond, the other bank 
had agreed to operate a branch bank in 
the city in which the first bank had been 
doing business. The other bank had paid 
off and discharged the liabilities of the 
first bank, the court explains, and had 
' sustained-a loss because of the insuffi- 
| ciency of the proceeds of the assets trans- 
ferred to cover the amount so paid and 
had brought an action on the bond. to 
| recover the amount of such loss in so far 
as covered by the bond. The Supreme 
Court on appeal held that the agreement 
to operate the branch bank was merely 
incidental to the controlling purpose of 
the contract and that performance thereof 
was not a condition precedent to liability 
on the bond. 








FARMERS ATLANTIC BANK 


v. 
THE First NATIONAL BANK OF Mur- 
FREESBORO ET AL. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. 100. 
Appeal from the Superior Court of Hert- 
ford County. 
Travis & Travis, Briocer & ELY and 


BARNES, LioyD J. LAWRENCE and 
BuRGWYN & NorFLEET, for defendants. 
Statement and Opinion 


Mar. 11, 1980 


This is an action to recover on a bond 
executed by the defendant, the First WN. 
| tional Bank of Murfreesboro, N. C., 
| principal, and its codefendants, directors 
of said National Bank, as sureties. 

By the terms of said bond, the defend- 
ants agreed to indemnify and save harm- 
ess the plaintiff from any loss which 
plaintiff might sustain, resulting from 
its performance of a contract by which 
it agreed to pay off and discharge all 


National Bank of Murfreesboro, N. C., i 

consideration of the conveyance and 
transfer to it of all the assets of said 
National Bank. The said contract was 
er.tered into because of the apprehension 
of defendants that said National Bank 
was about to become insolvent, and that 
loss would thereby result not only to its 
creditors and stockholders, but also to 
its directors, the sureties on said, bond. 

Plaintiff has paid off and discharged all 
|the liabilities of the defendant bank, 
aggregating the sum of $288,976.36. «The 
total amount collected or collectible by 
plaintiff from the assets conveyed and 
transferred to it by defendant bank, is 
$261,319.37. Plaintiff by the performance 
of its contract with the defendant bank, 
| has suffered a loss in the sum of $27,- 
| 656.99, which exceeds the penal sum of 
| the bond sued on in this action, towit: 
$25,000. -It demands judgment that it 
| recover of defendant the sum of $25,000. 

The action was heard on defendant’s 
demurrer to the complaint. 

From judgment overruling their de- 
murrer, and allowing defendants 30 days 
in which to answer the complaint, de- 
fendants appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Agreement Incidental 


Connor, J.—It is manifest that fhe 
defendant, the First National Bank of 
; Murfreesboro, was induced, primarily 
and chiefly, to enter into the contract 
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loss of monies occurring through or re- 
sulting from the failure of or default in 
payment by depository banks, even 
though the treasurer himself may be 
liable by reason of his bad faith or neg- 
ligence in selecting the depository or 
continuing the deposit therein. We. think 
the Surety Company, by the plain con- 
ditions of its contract in this case, has 
definitely and clearly exempted itself 
from liability for loss thus occurring. 

Since the judgment appealed from is 
in form against the appellants jointly 
and cannot conveniently be separated for 
partial affirmance and partial reversal, 
the entire judgment appealed from should 
be and it is hereby reversed, and the 
cause’ is remanded with directions to 
the trial court to enter a new judgment 
in favor of respondent and against the 
appellant Townsend, identical, in sub- 
stance, as to those parties, with the judg- 
ment appealed from, and a judgment in 
favor of appellant Western Surety Com- 
‘pany, a corporation, and against re- 
spondent township for dismissal of the 
complaint upon the merits and for costs. 

Appellant Western Surety Company 
may tax costs of appeal against respon- 
dent township and respondent township 
may tax its costs of appeal against ap- 
pellant Townsend. 

Brown, P. J., and PoLtLey, SHERWOOD 
and Burcu, JJ., concur. 
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AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusiisHen WITHOUT COMMENT 


Law Making Award 
Of Private Claim Is - 
Held to Be Invalid 


Act Directing Judgment for 





Increasing. Allowance of, 


Court to Loss Sustained Is 
Unconstitutional 





State of New York: 
Albany. 

A New York law authorizing the court 
of claims to render judgment in favor 
of a claimant for the difference between 
the amount of the loss sustained and 
the amount of the judgment to which 
the appellate division of the supreme 
court had limited claimant’s damages has 
been held void by the Court of Claims of 
New York because in effect an allowance 
by the legislature of a private.claim in 
violation of the constitution. 

The claimant, according to the opin- 
ion. filed a claim with the court of claims 
which the court, after finding the amount 

f damages sustained, dismissed. The 

ppellate division, in reversing the judg- 
ment, limited claimant’s damages to the 
amount of the claim which was less than 
the amount which the court of claims 
had found to. have been sustained. The 
claim was not amended to cover full 
amount of such loss. 
1929 passed a law empowering the court 
of, claims to render judgment in favor 
che claimant against the State for the 
difference between the amount to which 
the appellate division had limited: claim- 
ant’s damages and the amount which the 
court of claims might find to have been 
sustained. 
. The court of claims dismissed the claim 
holding that the law is not a, valid exer- 
cise of legislative power; that the prac- 
tical effect was to direct an award to the 
claimants and that it was clearly the 
establishment and allowance by the leg- 
islature of a private claim in violation 
of the constitution. 





JACOB MENDELSON ET AL., COPARTNERS, 


v. 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 
New York Court of Claims. 
No. 18842. 

JOSEPH STERLING, for claimant; HAMIL- 
TON Warp, Attorney General (L. A. 
WALKER, Deputy Assistant Attorney 
General, of counsel), for State of New 
York. 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 12, 1930 


BarrETT, P. J.—At the close of claim- 
ants’ case, defendant moved to dismiss 


the claim on the ground that claimants | 
had failed to prove facts sufficient to con- | 


stitute a claim against the State, and de- 
cision thereon was reserved. 
This motion must be granted. 


There is no proof whatever that at the 
f@me the claim was heard on Jan. 14, 
19380, claimants had not transferred or 
assigned the claim or that they were the 
sole owners thereof. 

On Mar. 31, 1926, judgment was en- 
tered in the office of the clerk of this 
court dismissing this claim. Upon an 
appeal to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, Fourth Department, that 
judgment was reversed by an order en- 

gd Nov. 9, 1926, which order on Jan. 


y 
* 1927, was made the order of this| 


court. 

While this court dismissed the claim, 
it found as a fact that the amount of 
damages sustained by claimants was 
$38,000. 

The appellate division in reversing the 
judgment limited claimants’ damages to 
the sum of $25,000, that being the amount 
claimed and the claim not having been 
amended. 

Law Exceeded Powers . 


Chapter 601 of the Laws of 1929, which 
became a law Apr. 12, 1929, purports to 
confer jurisdiction on this court to hear 
and determine the alleged claim of claim- 
ants in an amount not exceeding $13,000, 
or the difference between the amount 
awarded by the appellate ‘division and 
the amount found by the court of claims. 
This law also provides as follows: 

If the court of claims shall find that the 
excess damages sustained by said Mendelson 
Bros. and Siff were caused by any negli- 
gence of the State of New York without any 
contributory negligence on the part of the 
glaimant, damages therefor shall constitute 
a valid and legal claim against the State and 
the State shall be deemed liable therefor and 
the court may make an award and render 
judgment in favor of the claimant against 
the State in such sum not exceeding $13,000 
as will reasonably compensate the claimant 
for the damage sustained. | 

It is elemental that “where litigation 
has proteeded to a judgment which de- 

rmine: the controversy on its merits, 

is beyond the power of legislation to 
alter or control.” 12 Corpus Juris, sec. 
14, p. 926. 

After judgment in an action, the fruits 
thereof are rights of property and are 
beyond the reach of legislative power to 
affect. Gilman v. Tucker, 128 N. Y. 190, 

As, before stated, no attempt was made 
3 amend the claim. No opportunity was 
given to this court to pass upon that 
question, Instead of claimants purdguing 
the procedure already outlined by statute, 
the legislature has provided in effect that 
this final judgment be altered and modi- 
fied by adding a sum not exceeding 
$13,000. 
Effect Is to Direct Award 


That this is the practical effect of the 
law is apparent from the facts that the 
negligence of the State and the freedom 
from contributory negligence of the 
claimants, have been fiftally established 
and there is nothing left for this court 
to do, providing this law is a valid exer- 
cise of legislative power, than to make 
the award to claimants of said sum. 

Such action is beyond the power of 
the legislature and this‘conclusion is not 

. changed by the contention of claimants 
that the 
obligated to claimants and the legisla- 
ture had the right to wecognize such 
‘bligation, 

Claimants’ failure to obtain an award 
in the sum of $38,000 was not caused by 
any act of the State or its officers, In 
that respeet, it differs from Wheeler v. 
the State, 97 A. D. 276, largely relied 
upon by claimants, in which case it was 
the error of a public officer that was re- 
sponsible for claimants’ damages. (See 

heeler v. State of New York, 190 N, Y. 
406) 


This is not a claim where as in Far- 
rington v. The State, 248 N. Y. 112, an 
employe was illegally discharged from 
the public service. | 
damages can not be laid to any act of 

State. Such a situation creates no 
&: itable or moral obligation on the part 
of State in favor of claimants which 





The legislature in | 


tate is equitably and morally | 


Here claimants’ | 





Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitep States DAILy 


Federal Court Decisions 


The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, both in an original opiniormand in 
{an opinion denying a petition for rehear- 
ing of the particular case, has held that 
when a patent has been issued two 
patentees as joint inventors, a résissue 
patent cannot be procured for some of 
!the claims on an application of one of 
{the patentees as sole inventor, even 
though he may have been in fact the sole | 
, inventor of the matter. 


The fact that by severing the original 
joint application, two valid separate pat- 
ents, one to a sole applicant ar.d the other 
to the joint applicants, might have been 
obtained, was ruled not to alter the legal 
| fact that the joint patent was invalid as 
to that portion which could only be 
legally issued to a single inventor. The 
| matter cannot be cured, however, it was | 
ruled, by two reissues, one to the sole 
inventor and one to the joint inventors. | 





IN RE APPLI@ATION OF 
Harry W. HAMILTON, DECEASED, 
By Curtis B. CAMP, TRUSTEE. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
No. 2280. 


Appeal from decision of the Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office. 

|Ross O. HINKLE, for appellant; T. A. 

HOSTETLER, for Commissioner of Pat- 

| ents. 





Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 6, 1930 
Rehearing denied Mar. 19, 1930 


GARRETT, J.—On Oct. 30, 1917, let- 
ters patent No. 1244686, issued to Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company, assignee of 
Walter R. Bamford and Harry W. Hamil- 
ton, described in said letters as joint in- 
ventors of a vacuum system for internal’ 
combustion engines. The patent in- 
cluded six claims. 

At a later date Curtis B. Camp, as 
trustee, acquired title to the patent 
through mesne assignments from the 
original patentee, Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Company, and is now the owner of 
same. 

Sometime prior to June, 1927, Mr. 
Hemilton died and subsequent to his 
death it was discovered that he was, in 
fact, the sole inventor of such elements | 
of the patent as were covered by claims 
1 and 2, and the joint invention of Bam-| 
ford and Hamilton only covered the ele-; 
ments contained in claims 3, 4, 5 and 6.! 
It is conceded that the sole invention of 
Hamilton is divisible from the joint in- 
vention of Bamford and Hamilton. 

This presented @ situation wherein the 
original patent granted jointly to Bam-| 
{ford and Hamilton was invalid as to 


} claims 1 and 2. 
Statute Is Bar to 


Granting Reissue 

In 1927 Camp, as trustee, assignee, | 
filed two applications for reissue, one 
covering claims 1 and 2 and the other 
| claims 3, 4, 5 and 6. The latter applica- 
tion,. which covered the elements jointly 
invented, was allcwed, but the former, 
which covered the elements solely in- 
vented by Hamilton, was rejected by the 
tribunals of the Patent Office on the 
ground that the reissue statute makes 
no provision for the reissue of a joint 
patent to a sole applicant. 

Appeal was taken and the matter so 
{comes before this court. 

: The sole question presented is one of 
aw. 

The Board of Appeals in its decision 

| rejecting the application for reissue said: 
Justice would appear to warrant the 
| reissue as requested but reissues must be 
granted within the provisions of the 
| statute. 
From all the facts appearing in the 
| record we think equity would result from 
a reissue, but we are unable to see how 
the statute can be construed so as to 
allow one. 

Section 4916 R. S., 85 U. S. C. A., sec- 
tion 64, provides that: 

Whenever any patent’ is inoperative 
or invalid, by reason of a defective or 
insufficient specification, or by reason of 
the patentee claiming as his own inven- 
tion or discovery moré than he had a 
right to claim as new, if the error has 
arisen by inadvertence, accident or mis- 
take * * * the Commissioner shail 
* * * cause a new patent * * * to be 
issued to the patentee or * * * to his 
executors, administrators, or assigns, 
for the unexpired part of the time of the 
original patent * * *, 

This section was derived from the act 
of July 8, 1870, chapter 280, section 53, 
18 Stat. 205. 

This statute received an official con- 
struction by the Attorney General of the 
United States upon the precise point 
here involved in ex parte Barsaloux, Aug. 
7, 1878, C. D. 1878, 154, in which among 
other things it was said: 





Reissue Not Permissible to Divide 
Patent Granted as a Joint Invention 





Statutes Held to Constitute Bar to Correction of Original 
Error by Means Proposed 





| said claims, 





Error Does Not Afford 


Ground for Action 

I entertain no doubt of the authority 
of the Department to correct its own 
clerical errors made in issuing a patent; 
as where, on a reissue, it has been 
granted to the original patentee when it 
should have been granted to his assignee, 
or where the date is incorrectly given, or 
the term of the patent wrongly stated, 
etc. But the case under consideration 
does not present an error of that sort. 
The error here presented consists of a 
false suggestion in the original applica- 
tion that the invention was joint. This, 
whether done through ignorance or by 
mistake, does not, in my opinion, afford 
;any ground for the action prayed for. 
The patent issued upon that application 
must be deemed to be void, as a joint 
patent can not be sustained upon a sole 
invention of one of the patentees (see 1 
Mason’s C. C. Rep. 473), and the De- 
) partment can not, by means of altera- 
tions or corrections, confirm or impart 
gad to a patent which was originally 
void. 

After a joint patént has once been is- 
sued upon an application of two or more 
persons as joint inventors, if the applica- 
tion erroneously described the invention 
as joint instead of sole, it is not, as I 
have just intimated, within the power of 
the Department to remedy the matter by 


—————————————————————— ey 


the legislature was justified in recogniz- 
ing. 
The practical effect of chapter 601 of 





the Laws of 1929 is to direct an award | 
It is clearly | 


by this court to claimants. 
the establishment and allowance by the 
legislature of a private claim in violation 





of the constitution. 


changing the terms of the patent already 
issued. The parties interested may file 
a new application, which, if seasonably 
done, can be made the basis for the issue 
of a new patent; but such new patent 
will not retroact by way of confirmation | 
of the original. 

It is argued by appellant that the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General gave too 
narrow a construction of the statute in 
that he would seem to confine reissues to 
cases in which the errors or mistakes 
were “attributable to the Department.” 
This is not our construction pf the opin- 
ion although it specifically mentions only 
“its (the Department’s) own,clerical er- 
rors,” but, however this may be, we are 
unable to agree that the statute admits 
of an interpretation which would enable 
a reissue by which patent would be 
granted which could not have been 
granted had the facts properly and truly 
appeared in the original application. 
Admittedly that could not have been done 
under the application upon which patent 
No. 1244686 was issued. 


Correction Presupposes 
Original Patent V oid 


Had _ the facts been known it would) 
have been necessary for Hamilton to 
have filed separate application in order 
to obtain patent upon claims 1 and 2. 
To hold that now a reissue can be made 
would be to hold that a result can be 
accomplished by reissue which could not 
have been accomplished under the origi- 
nal application had it been then amended 
so as to show the fact that as to claims 
1 and 2 Hamilton was‘the sole inventor, 
nothing further appearing to show any 
joint patentable interest or right as to 


Appellant insists “that the preamble 
is a part of a patent specification wherein 
a defect, arising by inadvertence, acci- 
dent, or mistake, is correctable-by reis- 
sue,” and that since there was such a de- 
fect so arising, in the preamble to patent 
1244686, alleging joint invention as to all 
claims, rather than sole invention as to 
two of them and joint invention as to 
the other four, there may be such a cor- 
rection. 

It seems to us that the error of this 
argument lies in the fact that the mo- 
ment the correction of the preamble is 
permitted in the manner here sought a 
condition is exposed under which the 
original patent itself would not have is- 
sued, the very condition indeed which 
renders the original void. To grant ap- 
pellant the reissue as requested, it seems 
to us. would be to base an act upon an 
invalid foundation. 

The original patent as to claims 1 and 
2 is concededly void. Jt is apparent that 
even if it be correct to treat the preamble 
as a part of the specifications (which we 
do not deem it necessary to decide),| 
these specifications could not have been | 
amended to show the facts without ren- 
dering it impossible to issue a patent as 
to these claims upon the original applica- 
tion. It does not, therefore, seem to us 
that the reissue statute admits of a con- 
struction through which an error or mis- 
take of the character here shown, how- 
ever inadvertently it may have been 
made, can be cured by reissue. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals 
is affirmed. 





Opinion on Petition for Rehearing 
Mar. 19, 1930 


_ GARRETT, J.—Appellant has filed a pe- 

tition for a rehearing in this case in 
which it is alleged that the decision 
handed down by us on Feb. 6,-1930: 

(1) Overrules an important holding of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia; 

(2) Will make it necessary for the 
Patent “Office to ‘revoke its practice of 
permitting (by amendment of pending 
applications) the elimination of parties 
erroneously joined as joint inventors, 
which practice was the direct result of 
that holding of the predecessor of this 
court—now overruled by this court, and 

(3) Jeopardizes the validity of all 
patents which have issued upen such 
amended applications and the rights sup- 
posed to be vested in the owners of such 
patents. 


Reissue Conceded 
To Be Justified 


The particular decision referred to as 
having been overruled by our decision in 
the instant case is that, of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. In 
re Roberts, 49 App. D. C. 250; 283 Fed. 
646, 1920 C. D. 158, the doctrine of which 
relating to the matter involved in the 
contentions quoted, supra, was followed 
in Briggs and Jacobi v. Keisling, 53 
App. D. C. 49, 288 Fed. 254, 1923 C. D. 
186, and others. 

Upon the authority of the foregoing 
decisions appellant contends in his peti- 
tion for hearing that if the facts had be- 
come known at the time the original ap- 
plication of Hamilton and Bamford was 
pending, either one of three courses 
could have been pursued, which would 
have insured patents, solely to Hamilton 
as to claims 1 and 2, and jointly to Ham- 
ilton and Bamford as to claims 3, 4, 5 and 
6, to wit: 

(1) The original joint application could 
have been amended fo eliminate Bamford 
and claims 3 and 6, which cover the joint 
invention; and a new joint application 
containing claims 3 to 6 could have been 
filed for Bamford and Hamilton, such new 
application being accorded the benefit of 
the filing date of the original joint appli- 
cation. - 

(2) The original] joint application could 
have been amended to eliminate claims 1 
and 2; and a new sole application for 
claims 1 and 2 could have been filed for 
Hamilton alone, such new sole application 
being accorded the benefit of the earlier 
filing date of the original joint applica- 
tion. 

(3) Two new applications ‘could have 
been filed; a sole application in the name 
of Hamilton, containing only claims 1 and 
2, and a joint application for Bamford 
and Hamilton, containing claims 3 to 6; 
both of these new applications being ac- 
corded the benefit of the filing date of the 
original joint application. 

Whether this contention be correct, it 
is not necessary for us to decide, because 
it is not in the issue in the case; but, in 
view of the fact that learned counsel for 
appellant seems to have misunderstood 
the opinion of the court, it is deemed | 
proper to say that in our entire 
consideration of the case our pre- 
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Civil Actions Arising Out of Accidents 
Validity— 


out of an accident by providing that 


to the summons and complaint, and 


thé action.—Cohen v. Plutschak et al. 
Mar. 31, 1930. 


Civil Actions Arising Out of Accidents 
A New Jersey statute (N. J. P. L. 


‘mere nonresident operators.—Cohen v. 
V U.S. Daily, 317, Mar. 31, 1930, 


Patents—Reissues— 


atter. 
Daily, 317, Mar. 31, 1930. 


In re Hamilton, etc. 


ings; especially when brief tends to 


Patents—Reissue— 


Patents—Internal ,Combustion Engine 


Daily, 317, Mar. 31, 1930. 





justice would be served if the Teissue | 
statute admitted the relief which ap- 


| pellant prays. | 


But we are limited by the statute. 

The question under the facts of this 
case is not what might have been ac- | 
complished in connection with the orig- | 
inal application, ‘and at that time, but | 
what may be done under the reissue | 
statute. 


Mistake in Inventor 
Invalidated Patent 


Had the facts developed during the 
pendency of the original application that | 
as to the features embraced in claims 1 
and 2 Hamilton was the sole inventor, 
and the Patent Office had nevertheless 
granted letters patent to Hamilton & 
Bamford jointly, such patent would have 
been void as to those claims. , /t does 
not alter the legal situation that the 
facts did not develop until a number of 
years thereafter. The patent as to these 
claims was equally invalid because of 
the error upon the very material matter | 
of who the inventor was. This is the 
law as fixed by the statute. 


The fact that by severing the original 
application two valid separate patents, 
one sole and one joint, might have been 
obtained, does not alter the legal fact- 
that the joint patent was invalid as to 
that portion which could only be legally | 
issued to the single inventor. 

Appellant is therefore seeking through 
the reissue’ statute to cure a void act. 
It seems to us that the reissue itself 
would be the reissue of a void thing and 
we are unable to see how any act of 
the Patent Office or any fiat or decision of 
this court could give it validity. Our 
function in appeals from the Patent 
Office is administrative. . Vide Postum } 
Cereal Co. v. Calif. Fig Nut Co., 272 U. 
S. 693, 698, 699. 

Neither in the original opinion nor in 
this one has there been any overruling 
of, or any passing upon, the decision of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in the Roberts case and other 
cases involving the same _ question. 
Those decisions are not involved by the 
issue which we decided in this case and 
there was no occasion to pass upon them. 

It may be further said that we do not 
suppose that simply because we sustain 
the actioh of the Patent Office in this 
case that fact will be taken by the Pat- 
ent Office tribunals as authority upon 
which it will feel constrained to change 
its practice upon questions not here in 
issue and not here passed upon. 


Decision Affects Only 
Particular Set of Facts 


As for appellant’s third ground of 
apprehension relative to jeopardizing the 
validity of some class¢s of patents that 
may have been issued, it would appear 
sufficient to say that we are at a loss to 
understand how this case can affect any 
other cases save as the facts of such 
other cases may coincide with the facts 
of this. 7” 

The petition for rehearing presents 
nothing new in the way of argument. 
All that is said therein which is appli- 
cable to the case at bar was quite ably 
presented upon the hearing and was 
fully considered by us in deciding the 
case. The petition for rehearing is de- 
nied. 

There has been an application made 
by a person whqgis not an enrolled attor- 
ney of this court to be permited to file 
a brief as amicus curiae in connec- 
tion with the petition for rehearing and 
a copy of the brief has been offered. This 
request will be denied for the reason that 
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A New Jersey statute (N. J! P. L., p. 517, as amended by chapter 232, 
Pamphlet Laws, 1927), providing for service upon nonresident automobile 
operators by service upon the secretary of staté of the State of New Jersey, 
is not a violation of the privileges and immunities clause of article IV of the 
Federal Constitution, nor of the “due process” clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, since it gives’ nonresident’ defendants every opportunity 
that a resident defendant would have to defend a civil action arising 


the secretary of state, the notice of service and the summons be mailed to 
the defendant by registered mail, and that the return receipt be appended 


continuances as are reasonably necessary to enable the defendant to defend 
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, p. 517 as amended by chapter 232, 
Pamphlet Laws 1927), providing for service upon nogresident operators of 
automobiles by creating the secretary of state an agent for acceptance of 
process, applies to persons engaged in interstate commerce who are traveling 
through the State in cases where the point of commencing the journey is in 
one State and the destination another, both outside the State, as well as to 
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When a patent issues to two patentees as joint inventors a reissue can 
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Patents—Reissues—Joinder of Inventions— 

The fact that by severing the original application two valid separate 
patents, one sole and one joint, might have been obtained, does not alter the 
legal fact that the joint patent was invalid as. to that portion which could 
only be legally issued to a single inventor and the matter cannot be cured 
by two reissues, one to the sole inventor and one to the joint inventors.— 
(Cc. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 317, Mar. 31, 1930. 
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Patent 1244686 to Bamford and Hamilton for vacuum system for internal 
combustion engines reissue refused to Hamilton as sole inventor of claims 
1 and 2. Rehearing denied.—In re Hamilton; etc. 








the person making it is not an attorney 
of this court and is, as he states, “a 
stranger to the proceeding.” , 

We mention it here only in order to 
make a comment which we think should 
be made in connection with questions of 
practice 


fore us, 
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Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2732 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No, 2733. Basset M. Caffee v. John L. 
Creveling. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals, Interference No. 48706. Electric 
systems. 

No. 2734, Fashion Park, Inc., v. The Fair. 
Appeal from the Commissioner of Patents. 
Opposition No. 9259. Trade mark for cloth- 


ing. 
No. 2735. In re application of Joseph G. 
Swain. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 


Serial No. 633066. Improvement in tire rim 
construction. = 

No. 2736. In re application of the Min- 
nesota Valley Canning Co. Appeal from the 
Commissioner of Patents. Serial No. 278- 
357. Trade mark for canned corn. 

No. 2737. In re application of Octave 
LeClair Valentine. Appeal from the Board 
of Appeals. Serial No. 166803. Improve- 
ment in bandages and method of making 
samé, 

No. 2738. Archibald W. Larson and 
William S. Campbell v. Benjamin L. Eicher. 
Appeal from the Board of Appeals. Inter- 
ference No. 54377. Process for making cod- 
liver oil tablets. 


No. 2739, Trustee for Arch Preserver Shoe} 


Patents v. James MeCreary & Co. 
from the Commissioner of Patents. 
tion No. 8549. 
shoes. 
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Codification of Indiana 
Statutes Is Now Proposed 


Appeal 
Opposi- 
Trade mark for boots and 





State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Mar. 29. 

The completion of a draft of a bill pro- 
viding for the codification of the civil and 
criminal laws of Indiana, to be presented 
to the 1931 general assembly, has been 
announced by the legislative reference 
bureau. 

The bill provides for a code commis- 
sion, to be composed of members who are 
“trained in the law or in political science 
and political philosophy.” The commis- 
sion would be charged with codification 
of all the statute law, eliminating all ob- 
solete and conflicting provisions and re- 
arranging the laws under appropriate 
chapters and headings. 

The drafting of the bill was done by 
Charles M. Kettleborough, director of the 
legislative reference bureau, at the re- 
quest of Dr. Simon Reisler, of Indianap- 
olis, who has made a study of the need 
for a codification of the statutes. It is 
estimated that approximately four years’ 
work would be required to complete the 
codification, 
Le 
ventor on May 11, 1880, on application 
filed -Apr. 8, 1880, “subsequent to the 
opinion of the Attorney General.” The 
proposed brief dags not state, however, 
that the reissue patent so granted was 
issued by the Patent’ Office in obedience 
to a special act of Congress, specifically 
directing the same in that particular 
case. This special act passed Apr. 1, 
1880, 21 Stat. L. 526. 

We are unable to understand why the 
statement should have been made in the 
offered brief unless it was desired that 
we should, without investigating the 
question, infer that the Patent Office 
itself had reversed its position as taken 
following the Attorney General’s opin- 
ion. Surely it is not expected that a 
special act of Congress passed for the 
relief of a particular individual can be 
regarded as authority to guide a court 


The proposed brief makes reference to! in construing a general law. 


the opinion of the Attorney General in| 


Amicus curiae briefs are often ac- 
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sumption was that the situation might | ex parte Barsaloux, which was teferred | cepted and sometimes _ appreciated by | 
to in our original opinion as being an/| courts, but filing. one which tends to mis- 


have been taken care of by some proper 
procedure in the Patent Office during 
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An order in accordance herewith~may ; the pending of the original application, 


be submitted by the attorney general. 
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authority in line with our decision. 


lead a court is, to say the least of it, 


It is then stated that a reissue patent|incapable of being regarded as a par- 
and, it may be added, we should feel that 'was granted with Barsaloux as sole in-' ticularly friendly act. 
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Act Directed at Visiting Motor Vehicle Operators 
To Apply to Interstate Commerce 
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, Trenton, N. J.—A State statute pro- 
viding for service of process on nonresi- 
dent motor vehicle operators, by which 
process may be had upon the secretary 
of state who in turn mails the notice of 
service and summons to the nonresident 
defendant by registered mail, has been 
held by the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey not to be a viola- 
tion of the due process clause of the 
Fourth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

It was also held that such a statute 
applied to interstate commerce as well 
as to mere nonresident drivers. 

The opinion explains that under a 
New Jersey statute, before its amend- 
ment in 1927, the Supreme Court of the 
United States (Wuchter v. Pizzutti, II 
U. S. Daily 3614) had set aside a service 
of summons on a nonresident defendant 
on the ground that the statutory provi- 
sions in themselves did not indicate that 
there was a reasonable probability, if the 
statute was complied with, that the de- 
fendant would receive actual notice. 

However, the court held that as thé 
law now stands, providing for a regis- 
tered mail delivery of the summons to 
the défendant, the attachment of the re- 
turn receipt to the\summons and com- 
plaint and the empowering of the courts 
to make reasonable continuances to en- 
able the nonresident to make a proper 
defense, it did not contain the objections 
found by the Supreme Court. 

Davip COHEN 
v. 


ROBERT PLUTSCHAK ET AL. 
District Court, D. New Jersey. 


On motion to set aside service of sum- 
mons and complaint. 


Francis J. SmituH, for the motion. 
SAMUEL Ge COHEN contra. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Mar. 22, 1930 

Avis, District Judge.—This action was 
originally begun in Middiesex County 
Circuit Court, the two defendants being 
nonresidents of the State of New Jersey 
and the plaintiff being a resident. 


Law Provides for Service 
Through State Official 


Service of the summons and complaint 
was made upon the defendants under the 
provisions of chapter 232 of the act of 
1924 (N. J. P. L., p. 517), as amended by 
chapter 232, pamphlet laws 1927, which 
latter enactment reads as follows: 

1. Section 1 of the act of which this act 
is amendatory be and the same hereby is 
amended so that the same shall read as 
follows: 

1. From and after the passage of this 
act any chauffeur, operator or owner of 
any motor vehicle, not licensed under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey, providing 
for the registration and licensing of motor 
vehicles, who shall accept the privilege 
extended to nonresident chauffeurs, opera- 
ators and owners by law of driving such 
a motor vehicle or of having the same 
driven or operated in the State of New 
Jersey, without a New Jersey registration 
or license, shall, by such acceptance and 
the operation of such automobile -within 
the State of New Jersey, make and con- 
stitute the secretary of state of the State 
of New Jersey his, her or, their agent for 
the acceptance of process in any civil suit 
or proceeding by any resident of the State 
of New Jersey against such chauffeur, op- 
erator or the owner of such motor vehicle, 
arising out of or by reason of any accident 
or collision occurring within the State 
in which a motor vehicle operated by such 
chauffeur, or operator, or such owner is 
involved; and the acceptance of the said 
privilege or the operation of said motor 
vehicle shall be a signification of his, her 
or their agreement .that any such process 
against him, her or them which is so 
served shall be of the same legal force and 
validity as if served upon him, her or them 
personally. Service of such process shall 
be made by leaving the original and a copy 
of the summons and complaint, with a fee 
of $2, in the hands of the secretary of 
state of the State of New Jersey, or some- 
one designated by him in his office, and 
such service shall be sufficient service upon 
the said nonresident chauffeur, operator or 
owner; provided, that notice of such serv- 
ice and the copy of the summons and com- 
plaint are forthwith sent by registered 
mail to the defendant by the secretary of 
state or such person acting for him in 
his said office, and the defendant’s return 
receipt and the affidavit of the secretary 
of State or such person in his office act- 
ing for him, of the compliance herewith 
are appended to the said summons and 
complaint and filed in the office of the clerk 
of the court wherein the said action may 
be pending; provided, also, that the date 
of the said mailing and the date of the 
receipt of the return card aforesaid are 
properly endorsed on the said summons 
and complaint and signed by the said 
secretary of state or someone acting for 
him. ~ The court in which the action is 
pending may order such continuances as 
may be necessary to afford the defendant 
reasonable opportunity to defend the ac- 
tion. 
to the secretary of state at the time of 
the service shall be taxed in his costs 
if he prevails in the suit. The said secre- 
tary of state shall keep a record of all 
such processes, which shall show the day 
and hour of said service. 
pp. 441-443.) 


Dismissal Sought‘on 
Jurisdictional Point 


The proofs show that service was made 


on the Secretary of State, in accordance 
with the above statute, on Oct. 9, 1929, 
and forthwith a notice of the service, 
with a copy of the summons and com- 
plaint, was sent to the defendants, by 
registered mail, and the affidavit of the | 
representative of the secretary of state 
shows that the return card was signed 
by the defendant, J. Phillip Wright, who 
received the same and receipted therefor 
on Oct. 10, 1929, at Preston, Md. 

Subsequently application was made to 
the Middlesex County Circuit Court by 
the defendant Wright by petition, al- 
leging diversity of citizenship of plain- 
tiff and petitioner, and that the amount 
in dispute was in excess of $3,000, and 
praying for the removal of this suit be- 
fore trial into this court. Upon this pe- 
tition, the judge of the said circuit court, | 
on Nov. 13, 1929, made an order of re- | 
moval, and this cause was duly removed | 
ond the case now appears to be legally 

ere. 

The defendant, Wright, now seeks to 
set aside the service of the summons 
and dismiss the suit, on the following 
grounds, as alleged in the notice: 

.!. That the summons has never been 
legally served upon the defendant, J. Phil- 
lip Wright, and that the said J. Phillip 
Wright is not properly in court for the 
purposes of this suit. 

2. That the court cannot have any juris- 
diction of such actions unless service is 
made personally, upon the defendants 
herein, and service cannot be made upon 
said defendant unless he,is within the 





8. That-service made pursuant to chapter 


The fee of $2 paid by the plaintiff 


(N. J. P. L., 1927, 


232 of the Laws of 1924 as amended or 
supplemented by the chapter 232 of the 
Laws of 1927 is a nullity, is void and of 
no effect. 


4. That the complainant does not show _ 
that the defendant is a nonresident nor ~ 
does it show that the automobile or truck * 


is not registered in this State. 

That the defendant is not. such a 
person as contemplated by the terms of 
the act. 

6. That the summons and complaint has 
not been served in the manner provided 
by the act. 

7. That the secretary of state has: not 


give the court jurisdiction over the de- 
fendants. 


Nonresident Liable 
For Acts Within State 


The grounds alleged in paragraphs 6 
and 7 are not argued in the brief filed 
for defendant Wright, and my recollec- 


4 


were specifically abandoned. 


notice, are practically identical, and in 
fact all attack the constitutionality of, 
the New Jersey statute heretofore set 
forth. 

Counsel for the defendant, Wright, 
contends that the service of process is 
illegal and in violation of the due proc- 
|ess clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 


States. 
274 U.S. 352, 356, it is held— 

Motor vehicles are dangerous machines; 
and, even when skillfully and carefully 


dangers to persons and property. 
public interest the State may make and 
enforce regulations reasonably calculated 
; to promote care on the part of all, resi- 
dents and nonresidents alike, who use its 
highways. 


IV of the United States Constitution, 
safeguards to the citizens of one State 
the right “to pass through, or to reside, 
in any other State for purposes of trade, 
agriculture, professional pursuits, 
otherwise.” This provision 


which may in any way obstruct the 
right of a citizen of any State of the 


New Jersey, but in no way prohibits the 
legislature of the State from enacting 
legislation for the purpose of holding a 
nonresident responsible for damages in- 
flicted by himself, or his servant or 


tion of an automobile, or motor vehicle, 
while within the bounds of the State. 


Act Amended to Provide 
For Assuring Notice 


In the case of Wuchter v. Pizzutti, 
276 U. S, 13, 18, Mr. Chief Justice Taft, 
a Sens the opinion of the court, 
said: 

It is settled by our decisions that a 
State’s power to regulate the use of its. 
highways extends to their use by non- 
residents as well as by residents. Hen- 
drick v. Maryland, 235 U. S. 610, 622. We 
have further held that, in advance of the 


ways by a nonresident, a State may require 
him to take out a license and to appoint 
one of its officials as his agent, on whom 
process may be served in suits growing 
out of accidents in such operation. This 
was under the license act of New Jersey, 
last above referred to, and not No. 282, 
Kane v. New Jersey, 242 U. S. 160, 167, 
We have also recognized it to be a valid 
exercise of power by a State, because of 
its right to regulate the use of its high- 
ways by nonresidents, to declare, without. 
exacting a license, that the use of the high+ 
way by the nonresident may by statute 
be treated as the equivalent of the appoint-' 
ment by him of a State official as agent 
on whom process in such a case may be 
served. Hess v. Pawloski, 274 U. S. 352. 
In this case the United States Supreme: 
Court set aside the service of a summons 
on a nonresident defendant, which service 


New Jersey, on the ground that the 
statutory provisions in themselves did 
not indicate that there was a reasonable 
probability, if the statute was complied 
with, that defendant would receive actual 
| notice. 

After this decision the Legislature of 
the State of New Jersey amended the 
act of 1924, changing it to read as herem 
set out, and in this act provided for the 
service upon the secretary of state, or 
some one designated by him in his office, 
and further provided that a copy of the 
summons and complaint should be forth- 
with sent by registered mail to the de- 
fendant, and then provided the procedure 
as to the proof of such service 
registered receipt and affidavit as to the 
action of the secretary of state or his, 
appointee. 

The provisions of the new statute, I 
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done each and every necessary thing to™~ 


|tion is that, at time of argument, they ~ 


Grounds 1, 2 and 3, set out in the, 


ment to the Constitution of the United .- 
In the case of Hess v. Pawloski, - 


The provisions of section 2, Article 


or... 
. of the. 
Constitution prevents the State of New . 

Jersey from passing any legislation ~* 


United States to go into, or to pass _ 
through, the territory of the State of 


agent, by reason of the careless opera-_ 


operation of a motor vehicle on its high- ~ 


had been made under the provisions of; « 
chapter 232 (P. L. 1924) of the State of 


y return. 
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Aviation 


Chir 


wuary Purchase 
* Of American Aircraft 


‘Thirty-two Foreign .Coun- 
** tries’ Bought Airplanes 
~~ And Supplies From 
United States in Month 


Thirty-two foreign countries pur- 

.. chased aircraft, engines and parts valued 
_ — at $573,255 from the United States dur- 
* ing the month of January, 1930, accord- 
. jng to figures compiled .by the Depart- 
- ment of Commerce and released Mar. 27. 
Exports of aircraft amounted to $274,- 
189 for 17 airplanes, seaplanes and other 
aircraft. Twenty-five engines were im- 
rted by these countries at a total cost 


- “REE UNITED! STATES 


be 


National Defense 


Led Nations. ‘| Latitude for Attorney General Favored ‘Radio Foainatos tion 


By-M r. Wickersham in Dry Law Work) Qvyerseas Extended 


Chairman of Commission on 


Law Enforcement Coneludes | 


Testimony Before Senate Judiciary Committee 


Publication of the ‘stenographic 
transcript of the testimony of George 
W. Wickersham, Chairman of tire 
Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement, before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, was begun in 
the Mar. 27 issue of The United 
States Daily and continued in the 
issues of Mar. 28 and 29. In his 
testimony Mr. Wickersham favored 
modification of the Jones-Stalker Act 
and made other recommendations for 
more effective enforcement of the 
prohibition laws., The stenographic 
| transcript, in full text, is concluded | 


| as follows: 


These 





as the past was concerned, yoh had abun- 
dant testimony here in 1926 as a result 
of your investigation and we did not 
think it expedient to go back of that, 
and the feeling has been, my feeling, 
that you have got now impending this 
transfer over the Department of Justice, 
where I think you have an organization 
quite competent to take over. . 

Senator Blaine. Of course, it- was a 
part of this present organization that 
was in this conspiracy to convict this 
district attorney. ; 

Mr. Wickersham. Then it ought. not to 
be taken over. I have not seen that. 
That is an individual case and should 


To Five New Points 


‘Licenses Issued by Radio 
Commission Restricted; 


Permit for High-powered| 


Units Passed Over 


Authority to. maintain transoceanic 
communication with five new points was 
granted, Mar. 29, to RCA Communica- 
tions, Inc., by the Federal Radio Com- 
|mission. Licenses were issued with the 
| restriction that the use of frequencies 
jabove 6,000 kilocycles for domestic com- 
|munication shall not interfere with for- 
‘eign services on those channels. 


| hus, it was stated orally at the Com-|. 
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" fuTontzsp STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BeINe 
HED WitHouT Comment sy THe Unitep States Day 


Topical Survey of Federal Government . 


Transportation. 


Increase of Traffic Progressive 
Since Opéning of Panama Canal 


Tolls Collected in 1929, Fifteenth Year of Operation, 
521 Per Cent Larger Than in 1914 


Topic I1l—Transportation: Inland Waterways 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. 


The present serics- deals with 


Books 


New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for-. 
eign languages, official documents 
and children's books are excluded. 
Library cf Congress card number | 
is at end of last line. 


Kohn, Hans, ... A history of nationalism 
in the East. 476 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 
_Brace and co., 1929. 30-5727 

Merrill, Gertrude A. Inspirational glean- 
ings; how to discover your right life 
work; a book having a constructive effect 
upon mankind, by ,.. 76 p. Detroit, 
The Gertrude A. Merrill book co., 1929. 

: 30-5801 

Nassau daily review. The Nassau daily re- 
view’s 1930 manual, for the guidance of 
its employees and to inform the public. 
46 p. Albany, N. Y., 1930. 30-5810 

Nordmann, Bernhard Frederick. American 


By Col. Harry Burgess, 


Governor of the Panama Canal 


| Senator Walsh of Montana. be dealt with as such, I think. om . 
But I think if the Attorney General) mission, the stay granted by the Court 


|has a free hand, as he should have, I/°f Appeals, District of Columbia, re- 


missionary work among Armenians in 
Turkey (1830-1923). (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1927.) 


**of $100,748, while parts wer purchased at | prohibition agents were charged with 
a cost of $198,318, it was shown. | corruption and bribery? 


| 


“of aircraft, the tables 


The figures show that China was the.| Senator Blaine. They were charged 
largest purchaser of aircraft and en- | with accepting bribes. I could go into 
ines, having bought three aircraft for | the details but I will not because it is not 
90,000 and six engines for $37,400. | necessary. He had a very difficult time. 

_ China also was the purchaser of air- |The Department here went so far as to 
craft parts and accessories, except tires, | place Secret Service agents on the tracks 
at a cost of $18,555. pof the district attorney’s witnesses 
Chile was the second largest importer | whom he expected to use to convict,these 
revealed. This | prohibition agents, and obstructed him 
country imported two aircraft at a cost }on all occasions. 


. of $71,200, and also bought parts valued | ton to see the prphibition department 


| think, in reorganizing the Bureau, you 
| have as good an assurance of éffective 
| could well be had, provided his personnel 
/is sufficiently compensated and are put 
lon a proper basis. They are being 
pouvered into the civil service. The ex- 
famination is going forward. T know they 
| have not all been completed. But that 


He came to Washing-|is your best insurance, I think, of the| 


| effective enforcement of the law, and then 


conduct of the enforcement agencies as! 


at $43,080. Mexico bought three aircraft | 
for $19,735 and also imported parts at | 
a cost of $4.766 during January. 

Peru purchased two aircraft for $19,- 
000, three engines for $10,692, and parts 
valued at $5,429. Belgium imported four 


_. engines at a purchase price of $15,033, | 


. these at a cost of $20,904, it was brought 


and parts at $6,412. Surinam was the | 
purchaser of parts only, having bought | 


out. Canada bought parts valued at $32,- | 
128 during January, according to the fig- 
ures. Argentina imported four aircraft 
for $46,079, and parts valued at $9,044 
during this period, it was shown. One 
aircraft valued at $12,625 and parts 


worth $1,982 were shipped to Cuba, it | 


also was shown. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 4028. Mr. Sheppard. To amend the 


Federal farm loan act as amended; Bank- | 


* ing and Currency. 


road 


* as a free highway bridge 


Title 33——Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H, R. 11196. 
tend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across 
the White River at or near Clarendon, 
Ark.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 11198. Mr. Michener, Mich. Grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the board of 
county -road commissioners of Wayne 
County, Mich., to construct, operate and 
maintain as a free highway bridge the ex- 
isting railroad bridge across the American 
channel of the Detroit River below the 
City of Detroit, Mich.; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H. R. 11201. Mr. Lampert, Wis. To au- 
thorize a preliminary examination of the 
Fox River, Wis., for the purpose of flood 
control; Flood Control. 

8. 4 Mr. Vandenberg. Granting the 
“consent of Congress to the board of county 
commissioners of Wayne County, 
Mich., to reconstruct, maintain and operate 
¢ the existing rail- 
road bridge across the American channel of | 
the Detroit River, leading from the main-| 
land to Grosse Isle, Mich., and about 16 miles | 
below the City of Detroit, Mich.; Commerce. 


Title 49—7ransportation 
H. R. 11204. Mr. Hudson, Mich. To reg- 


ulate the entry of persons into the United 


| tee of the Senate to make an investiga- 


and the Attorney General’s department | you will know when you have got the| 
and it was with extreme difficulty he |law-enforcing agency of the Government 


saw them, and I doubt very much that | in charge for a sufficient length of time 


he ever would have succeeded unless it}to grasp the whole problem—they will | 
possibly was because he was a dynamic! be able to tell you what is neeessary to} 
character. He sent a letter to me out-| bring about the maximum enforcement, | 
lining this situation and said that if he| and then it will be for Congress to de-| 
was further obstructed in his work he| termine whether they will second their | 
was going to ask the Judiciary Commit- | efforts or not. I think until that is done | 
é ;no one can say absolutely whether the 
tion _., |law_can be or can not be enforced. I 

Mr. Wickersham. No; I mean-that kind. }think it can be measurably enforced, al- 

Senator Blaine. I mean in that field.|though human appetite is widespread. 


|specting the allocation of continental | 
|short wave lengths, will not be violated. | 
The communication points allowed are! 
Gothenburg, St. Martins, Amsterdam, 
Prague, and Beyreuth. .Points for which | 
transmitters may be constructed are 
| Warsaw, Oslo, Angora, San Juan, Carth- | 
| age, Bogota, Paris, Brussels, and Havana. | 
In each case 80,000 watts is authorized. | 
Maximum Broadcasting Authorized 
Five applications for authority to} 
utilize the maximum broadcasting power | 
of 50,000 watts were passed over by the| 
Commission, Mar. 29, for future action. | 
The Commission, it was explained | 
orally, is considering the advisability of 
reducing the maximum power on cleared 
channels, as well as reducing the number 
of cleared channels. Pending such de-| 
cision the applicants for increases in 
power on cleared channels have not been 
acted upon. ; 
The applications are those of Stations | 


| 


RAFFIC through the Panama Canal 
has shown a persisting increase 
since its opening in 1914, although 

postwar depression retarded slightly.its 
normal growth. In the 10% months 
from Aug. 15, 1914, to the end of the 
fiscal year_on June 30, 1915, 1,075 com- 
mercial vessels transited the Canal, 
with a net tonnage of 3,792,572 tons, 
carried 4,888,454 tons of cargo and paid 
tolls amounting to $4,367,550.19. The 
fiseal year ended June 30, 1929, com- 
pleted the fifteenth year of operation, 
and for that year the increase over the 
first fiscal year’s operations was 497 
per cent for the number of commercial 
transits, 687 per cent for tonnage, 521 
per cent for tolls, and 527 per cent for 
tons of cargo carried. 
* * 


The fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
established new high records for the 


* 





‘WSM, Nashville, Tenn., WHAM, Roches- | 


Mrs. Oldfield, Ark. To ex- | 


I was merely using that as an illustra- | 
tion. 

Mr. Wickersham. No. You find things | 
of that kind arising, I won’t say fre- | 
| quently, but every once in a while in the 
administration of law in general. -You 
know when you are dealing with crime, 
if you have had experience as a, prose- | 
cutor at all 

Senator Blaine. I have never been a/ 
prosecutor. 


Wildcat Breweries Aided . 

| By Politicians, Is Charge 

Mr. Wickersham. It is very difficult | 
| sometimes or a man administering the | 
jlaw—I will go back to my own ex- 
| perience as Attorney General—there are | 
| charges made against your enforcement 
| officers. It is a constant thing for people | 
| who are troubled by a pending or pos- 
sible prosecution to go after the prose- 
cuting officers and try to get them in- 
volved in some scandal to break the 
| force of the prosecution. I do not mean 
| to say this is an example of that, but it | 
jis the sort of thing that happens, and | 
| you have got to weigh the situation and 
| determine whether you should push the 
prosecution through or. whether on the 
| whole the situation is such that you 
| ought to give more weight to the charges | 
against the law-enforcement officers. | 
Those things do arise now and then. I | 
| do not think it is due to prohibition. | 


| Senator Blaine. I will use another il-| 
| lustration affecting my statement. Now, | 
| the brewers of my State when we did not | 


We all know the history of efforts to en- 
force regulation of the use of liquor 
which resulted finally in prohibition. It 
is a long and somewhat disheartening 


|history. From the time that Governor 
| Oglethorpe in 1773 issued an edict pro- 


hibiting the importation of liquor into 
the Colony of Georgia down'to the pres- 
ent time, there has been a’series of ex- 
periments with lack of success. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. It goes 
back into Biblical times, does it not? 


Mr. Wickersham. I was-confining my- | 
self to the history of the United States. | 


The Chairman. Are there any other 


questions that anyone wants to ask of | 


Mr. Wickersham ? 
covers it. 

Mr. Wickersham. . I have tried to an-| 
Swer anyequestion you asked and if any- | 


If not, I think that | 


!one has another I will try to answer it. 


I do feel that the investigation which 


| we have made and are making will pre- 


sent.ns full a picture of the situation and 
the dfects that may exist, a more full 
one than would be apt to result from 
such an investigation as is going on 
a in the House of Representatives to- 
ay. 

Senator Blaine. That is on the ques- 
tion of policy. 


Improvement Claimed 
In Prohibition Bureau 


_ Mr. Wickersham. I do not know what 
it is now. Now, as to what has taken 
place in the past in the Prohibition Bu- 


| have prohibition I think were generally | reau, there has been undoubtedly a steady | 


| either dismantled their plants or closed | fect. 


regarded as a very high type of men.;improvement in the administration of 
When prohibition came on they absolutely|that Bureau. I- do not say it is per- 

| f It is not perfect. I do not say | 
them up, except some who asked for|it can not be improved. I think it will | 
beverage permits. I think with probably | be improved. I think it will be improved 
one exception they all came clean. But) as the result of the transfer, but I have 
the difficulty was that wildcat breweries,| been impressed in reading the history) 


ter, N. Y., and WRVA, Richmond, Va., | 
each of which uses 5,000 watts at pres- | 
,sent; WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind., with a| 
| present power of 10,000 watts, and WHO, | 
| Davenport, and WOC, Des Moines, Iowa, | 
jeach using 5,000 watts, but which re- 
cently have been consolidated. | 
New Stations at Des Moines | 

The latter application is for authority | 

| to erect a new 50,000-watt station at Des | 
Moines, to carry both call letters and 


+replace the existing stations. 


These stations operate on cleared chan- | 
nels, set. aside for the exclusive opera- 
tion of high powered stations. Under the | 
reallocation order of the Commission, 
November, 1928, the maximum power | 
of 25,000 watts was designated for broad- | 
casting stations, witi an additional 25,-| 
000 watts authorized experimentally. | 

Renewal of license to.operate a long- 


| wave code station at Quincy, Mass., has | 


been requested:of the Federal Radio 
Commission ty the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. Other applications re- 
ceived, as announced by the Commission, , 
| follow in full text: | 

Applications received (other than broad- | 
casting): | 

WPT, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp.,| 
| Quincy, Mass., renewal of license for 438, } 
| 500 ke., 200 w., limited commercial service. | 

Globe Wireless, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif., 
new, experimental, construction permit for 
; variable power required for satisfactory op- 
jeration up to 1 kw., variable frequency; same, | 
| portable, Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Oreg., | 
new, construction permit, experimental serv- | 
ice, variable frequencies and power as re-| 
| quired up to 1 kw. | 

KXS, Baranof Packing Co., Red Bluff Bay, 
Alaska, license for renewal of operating au- | 
thority on 500, 675 kc., 500 w., L. P. and P.! 
G. service. | 

R. W. Seabury, Boonton, N. J., new license | 
for 2,398, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650 ke., 50 w., ex-| 
perimental Service. | 

KUU, New England Fish Co., Steamboat | 
Bay, Noyes Island, Alaska, assignment of li- | 


«States, to establish a border patrol in the | 


Coast Guard; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
_merce. 


Navy Orders 


Lt. Comdr. Julius C. Delpino, ors. Mar. 14 
modified. To U.S. S. Milwaukee for duty. 
Lt. Comdr. John D. Price, det. command 


nav. air sta., Seattle, Wash.; to Asiatic sta- | 


& tion. 

* Lt. Joseph A. Clark, det. Navy Yard, 
: Charlestown, S. C., about June 15; to com- 
» mand U. S. S. Bagaduc. 

Lt. Joseph H. Gowan, det. nav. air sta., 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., about June 1; to Asiatic 
station. 

Lt. Theodore C. Lonnquest, det. Bu. Aero. 
; about June 15; to 
, Battle Fit. 

e Lt. Andrew Simmons, det. nav. trng. sta., 
® Great Lakes, Ill., about May 15; to command 
* U. S. S. Kewaydin. 


i 


e 
Cuba. 
B>. Lt. 


(jg) George Edmund Peterson, det. 
Ens. Finley E. Hall, det. U. S. S. Mis- 
sissippi about Apr. 25; to temp. duty nav. air 
sta., Pensacola, Fla. 
Ens. Wilfred J. Hastings, det. U. 


S$ New York about Mar. 28; to temp. duty nav. 
» air sta., Pensacola, Fla. 


ae 
« 
e: 


Ss. Ss. 


. Ens. George E. Schade, relieved from all 


active duty; to home. 


Marine Corps Orders 


v 
‘ 
€ 
' Capt. Lester N. Medaris, on or after May 
,15 detached First Brigade, Haiti, to AS, 
-ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va., via first available 
* Government conveyance. 
© 1st Lt. Lawson H. M-. Sanderson, on or 
after May 1 detached AS, Second Brigade, 
& Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va., 
y or. available Government conveyance. 
” 2 . 


* ond Brigade, Nicaragua, via the USAT U. 8S. 

, Grant scheduled to sail from San Francisco, 

Calif., on or about Apr. 12. 
' Capt, Curtis T. Beecher, detached MD, NP, 
"NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to MB, Norfolk 
:NYd, Portsmouth, Va., via the USAT U. S. 
‘Grant scheduled to said from San Francisco, 
'Calif., on or about Apr. 12. 

Ist Lt. Clifford Prichard, detached MB, 
NYd, New York, N. Y., to MD, NPs NYd, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

ist Lt. Julian N. Frisbie, detached Nicara- 

§ guan National Gaurd Detachment to MB, 
f Talon, Va., via first available Government 
conveyance. 

Ist Lt. John C. McQueen, detached MB, 
‘NYd, New York, N. Y., to MD, NP, NYd, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

+ The following named officers detached Sec- 
‘ond Brigade, Nicaragua, to Department of 
tthe Pacific via first available Government 
conveyance: Lt. Col. Arthur Racicot; Capts. 
Ross L. Iams, William F. Brown; Ist Lts. 
James E. Kerr, George R. Rowan, Guy B. 
tty, Rupert R. Deese, Charles W. Pohl, 
yman G. Miller; 2d Lts. Russell N. Jor- 
Sal, Charles G. Wadbréok, Charles F. Cress- 


V. T. Sqd. 2B, Air Sqds., | 


Lt. Glenn O. Twiss, det. U. S. S. Relief | 
about May 22; to nav. sta., Guantanamo Bay, | 


U. S. 8. S-10 about June 6;-to Subm. Div. 2. | 


Lawrence Norman, detached AS, | 
* WCEF, NAS, San Diego, Calif., to AS, Sec- | 


financed and operated by a Chicago outfit, 
came into our State. That got us into a 
| lot of trouble. Now, the department is- 
suing those licenses, for instance, would 
turn down an application for a permit to 
manufacture these beverages on some 
little technicality that his title was not 
good or that his brewmaster did not have 
experience, and on the other hand they 
would permit these Chicago fellows to 
come in as against a perfectly reputable 
| citizen whose title was good and whose | 
brewmaster, according to him, was a 
very good man of 22 years’ experietice, ‘a 
man who had never Violated the law, a 
very law-abiding citizen, and yet the| 
wildcat brewers were permitted to come | 
jin. Ido not know whether there is any | 
proof of it or not, but I think it is gen-| 
erally understood in my State that there | 
was a man up here in the Prohibition | 
| Department who was the political fixer | 
in these matters. 

Mr. Wickersham. Is he still] there? | 


man, 8 man of the same name, whom 
the President attempted to appoint to 
another office, and it appeared that he 
was disqualified and his appointment was | 
finally withdrawn. I do not know 
whether he is in the Department. But I 
am not speaking so much of that, be-! 
cause it is more or less accepted, for_in- 
stance, the granting of permits to Chi- 
cago people and denying them to local 
people, Chicago people whose breweries 
were well known to be nothing but wild- 
| cat breweries and furnishing a very large 
portion of the beer in Chicago. I doubt | 
very much if there was a single Wiscon- | 
sin brewer who ever engaged in making | 
unlawful beer for any outfit at all. I) 
think there was one local brewery man | 
who was convicted for violation of the | 
Volstead Act, but it had reference to | 
purely a local situation, not to any ef- | 


;a 





fort to make it wholesale and have it dis- 
tributed. Now, I was just wondering if 
your Commission went into those situa- 
tions. 

Mr. Wickersham. No; I ean not say | 
that I ever ran into that. I fancy that | 


is a condition that has gone by now. The | rather than to subject the offender to a) 
brewers are out of business some time| possible liability of a felony, and also) 


since, and I suppose all that history of | 
what happened after the breweries were 
dismantled is a matter of the past and | 
there has been a change of control. You | 
have had a succession of prohibition di- 
| rectors and finally you have got the pres- 
jent one, Dr. Doran, and we have been | 
| concerning ourselves with looking at the 
| present and the future. 

| Senator Blaine. That was my impres- | 
| sion. ‘ 

| Mr. Wickersham. Not the past. So far 
—EEooOoOQQVQGSS ss 


| 


Department of the Pacific via first available 
commercial conveyance. 

ist Lt. Paul R. Cowley, detached MB, NYd, 
| Puget Sound, Washignton, to MB, NAD, 
Puget Sound, Washington. 7.1 
| Ist Lts. Richard Fagan, Robert G. Hunt, | 


of that Bureau and what has been done 


| there with the fact that there has been 
steady improvement in enforcement. | 
I think there has been an especial im- | 


provement during the last year. 

I think there are two important things 
as I see it. One is putting this enforce- 
ment Bureau ir the Department of Jus- 
tice, and then I do think that some legis- 
lation should be enacted with respeet to 
the modification of the Jones Act, which 


covers the offenses indiscriminately un- | 
cer the classification of felonies with the | 


exception of possession and maintain- 
ing a nuisance. That is contrary to what 
1 think is sound legislative policy. 
not think you ever can enforce laws more 
effectively by putting extreme penalties 
¢n minor violations of the law. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. 
attended to how that particular law has 
been applied, Mr. Wickersham? Of 
course, those of us who voted for it never 


Senator Blaine. I think he is the same | conceived that the extreme penalties | 
were ever going to be imposed except in| 


cases like the Chicago gangsters, for in- 
stance, or that sort of thing. 


Mr. Wickersham. But, Senator Walsh, | 


when you are dealing with people like 


the Chicago gangsters you have a law! 


adequate to their offense. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. I was ask- 
ing whether you were familiar with how 
that law has been applied; whether the 


severe penalties. which they could im-| 
pose have been actually imposed by any | 


of the judges, or whether they ave used 
proper discretion in imposing penalties 
graduated to the character of the of- 
fense. 

Mr. Wickersham. I have just learned 
that in New York, for example—and I 
believe it is so in a good many juris- 
dictions—where there is a comparatively 


| slight offense, although a potential fel- 


ony, the prosecution is by information! 
for illegal possession, and I understand 
that a very large percentage of the cases 
today dre brought before the court on 
information of illegal possession. In 
other words, the prosecuting officer 


for the purpose of facilitating his office 
in getting pleas of guilty, prosecute on 
information. 

Senator Walsh -of Montana. That is 
to say, the prosecuting officer ordinarily 
exercises ‘some discretion about the mat- 
tér? 

Mr. Wickersham. Yes. 

Senator Walsh of Montana. Which up 
to the present time you think has not 
been abused? 

Mr. Wickersham. Senator Walsh, I 
hate to say abused, but if a prosecuting 
officer is confronted with a great mass of 
eases and he knows if he proceeds on 


swamp his office, he naturally avails of 
this other system. 


I do} 


Have you | 


cense to R. R. Farish, limited public serv- | 
ice. 

KPE. City of Seattle, Harbor Dept., Se- 
attle, Wash., renewal of license for 5,525, 
11,050, 16,580 ke. calling; 6,515, 8,630, 11,140, | 
{16,900 ke. working. Coastal service. 

KGPC, St. Louis Police Dept., St. Louis, 
Mo., modification of construction permit to 
cnense of apparatus and change frequency to | 
| 1,712 ke. 

(TK, Intercity Radio Telg. Co., Cleveland 
Airport, Ohio, construction permit for L. P.,| 
|P. G. and marine relay service, 500 and 150 
ke., 1 kw. 

Peoples Pulpft Assn, portable, in metropoli- 
tan area of Chicago, license for experimental 
service, 1,490 ke., 500 w. 

Intercity Radio Telg. Co., Navy Pier, Chi- | 
cago, new license for limited public service, 
194, 184 ke., 1 kw. 

Applications received (broadcasting): | 

Wayne M. Nelson, High Point, N. C., con- 
struction permjt for new station on 1,200 kc., | 
100 w. power, unlimited time. | 

The High Point Enterprise, Inc., High 
| Point, N. C., construction permit for new 
| station using 750 ke., 5 kw., unlimited time. | 

WNBH, Irving Vermilya, D/B as New Bed- | 
ford Broadcasting Co., New Bedford, Mass., | 
authority to install automatic frequency con- | 
trol. 

WMC, Memphis Commercial Appeal, Inc.,| 
Bartlett, Tenn., license to cover construction | 
permit issued to move transmitter from Mem- | 
phis to Bartlett, and install auxiliary traps- | 
| mitter. 

KGNO, Melvin A. McCollom, Dodge City, | 
Kans., authority to move studiog and trans- 
|mitter to outside of Dodge City and make 
changes in equipment. 

WMRJ, Peter J. Prinz, Jamaica, N. Y.,| 
construction permit for change in frequency | 
{from 1,420 to 1,210 ke., and increase power | 
from 10 w. to 100 w., one-quarter time di- | 
viding with WGBB, WJBI, WCOH. 

KTBS, S. R. Elliott & A. C. Steere, Dixie 
| Gardens, Shreveport, La., modification of li- 
cense to move studio from Youree Hotel to 
' Dixie Gardens, Shreveport, La. 
| KJBS, Julius Brunton & Sons Co., San 
| Francisco, Calif., modification of license re- 
| questing limited time of operation. (Now has 
daytime hours.) 
| WSAZ, WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va., 
modification of license requesting unlim- 


have 
|Our suggestion was a method of trial. 
That bill has not come to you yet be- 
cause it has not passed the House. We 
suggested classifying these light offenses | 
as misdemeanors to be dealt with as such. 
Senator Walsh of Montana. What I 
was getting at is this: A law is assailed | 
\as an outrageous enactment, as you know. | 
Mr. Wickersham. Yes. 
| Senator Walsh of Montana. The result 
of which is to impose the severest kind of | 
| penalties upon comparatively trivial of- 
fenses. Now it may be admitted that 
| such a result as that might possibly en- 
{sue from the act. What I want to know 
| is whether it has or not. 
Mr. Wickersham. I do not think one. 
}can say at the present time that it has to 
; any extent. 





in their sentences, The principal objec- 


waere | P . 
I think judges have been, as | ant’s automobile, or motor vehicle, was 


| indictment and trial. he is going to you say, considerate and discriminating | engaged in interstate commerce, and thal 


aggregate tonnage of vessels transit- 
ing, tolls collected and tons of cargo 
carried. The number of transits of 
commercial vessels was 43 fewer than 
in 1928, which established the high rec- 
ord, but, with the inclusion of noncom- 
mercial traffic (United States Govern- 
ment vessels, a few public vessels of 
Panama and Colombia, and ships trans- 
iting the Canal solely for the purpose 
of receiving repairs at Balboa, none of 
which paid tolls), the total transits 
numbered 7,029, which exceeded by 70 
the record of total transits established 
in 1928. Tolls amounted to $27,127,- 
376.91, an increase of $182,877.14 over 


1928. 
(ARGO in the amount of 30,663,006 
tons was carried through the Canal 
in 1929, a gain of 1,032,297 tons over 
the previous high record, established in 
1928. This increase in cargo tonnage 
was directly attributable to a heavy 
gain in the movement from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific; the principal items 
showing gains were manufactures of 
iron and steel in the United States in- 
tercoastal trade; automobiles from 
United States to west coast of South 
America and the Far East; and sugar 
from the West Indies to the Far East 
and Canada. 


Although a slight decline occurred in 


*> * * 


* total, 


the United States intercoastal traffic, 
the cargo movement during 1929, as in 
previous years, showed a preponder- 
ance of trade to and from the west 
coast of North America. In the At- 
lantic-to-Pacific traffic, approximately 
66 per cent of the total cargo through 
the Canal originated on the east coast 
of North America and about 45 per 
cent was destined to points on the west 
coast. In trade in the opposite direc- 
tion, 62.6 per cent of the total came 
from the west coast of North America 
and about. 56 per cent was ‘destined to 
the east coast. 

x 


* * 


Tons of cargo carried in 1929 by ves- 
sels in the United States intercoastal 
trade were: Atlantic to Pacific, 3,022,- 
960 tons; Pacific to Atlantic, 7,096,068 
tons. 

The total of 10,119,028 tons was 
about one-third of all the eargo passing 
through the Canal in the year. The 
principal commodities from Atlantic to 
Pacific were manufactures of iron and 
steel and mineral oils; from Pacific to 
Atlantic, mineral oils, lumber, nitrate, 
wheat and ores. 

* 


* * 


WENTY-FOUR nationalities were 
represented in the commercial traf- 
fic passing through the Canal in 1929, 
as compared with 23 in 1928. United 
States vessels again led in number of 
transits, as in the previous 10 years, 


although transits of United States ves- 
sels were 53 fewer than in 1928, due to 
a decrease of 166 in passages of tank- 
ers, offset in part by.an increase of 113 
in transits of general cargo carriers. 
United States vessels carried 45.9 per 
cent of total cargo. Transits of Brit- 
ish vessels decreased 59 under the 1928 
due to the greatly lessened 
wheat movement. They carried 27.2 
per cent of the total cargo. German 
traffic, which has been increasing rap- 
idly from year to year since the war, 
ranked the third and made the largest 
gain during 1929—from 316 transits in 
1928 to 402 in 1929, an increase of 27.2 
per cent. Norwegian shipping ranked 
fourth in number of transits. 


In the next article of this series, to be published Apr. 1, the Governor of the 
Panama Canal, Col. Harry Burgess, will discuss further the growth of traffic 


through the Panama Canal. 
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ited time of operation, now divides with 
WOBU. P 

KFQU, W. E. Riker, Holy City, Calif., 
construction permit to change equipment 
and install automatic frequency control. 

New, S. T. Cooper, owner, Plainview 
Broadcasting Co., Plainview, Tex., construc- 
tion permit for new station using 1,340 ke., 
250 w. power, unlimited time. 

WFBG, The William F. d 
toona, Pa., construction permit requesting 
change in equipment and increase in power 
to 100 w. or 500 w., of 100 w. might and 
500 w. day. (Now has 100 w. dividing 


| with WJAC.) 


KMJ, ; 
Calif., modification of license requesting 
change in frequency from 1,210 to 1,410 ke. 

KGER, C. Merwin Dobyns, Long Beach, 
Calif., modification of license asking for 


| unlimited time. 


KMPC, R. 
Calif., modification of 


S. MeMillian, 
license to change 


| frequency from 710 to 780 ke., and hours 


of operation from limited to unlimited. 
KELW, Earl L, White, Burbank, Calif., 
modification of license to change frequency 
from 780 to 710 ke., and change time from 
dividing with KTM to dividing with KTSM. 


Statute Permitting Service 


On Nonresidents Is Upheld 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


am satisfied, overcome the objection 
raised to the act of 1924 construed in the 
case of Wuchter v. Pizzutti, 


case I am satisfied that the provisions 


of the statute were complied with by! 


service upon the secretary of state in 


| accordance with the statute, by the mail- 


ing of the summons and complaint to the 
defendant, Wright, and the proof of his 


receipt as evidenced by the registered | 


return card and the affidavit of the per- 
son in the secretary of state’s office 
designated by him to‘accept service and 
to transmit to the defendant. en 
The act of 1927, supra, in my opinion, 


jis constitutional, ahd gives to nonresi- 
{dents every opportunity that a resident 


defendant would have to defend an ac- 
tion of this character. The statute pro- 


vides that “the court in which the action | 


is pending may order such continuances 


fendant 


fend the action.” Under this provision 


of the statute the defendant who was| 


notified, ‘according to the receipt on the 
registered return card, had ample oppor- 
tunity to present his defenses before the 
expiration of the time for filing an 
answer, and the court was authorized to 
extend the time if, for any reason, it 
was desirable so to do. 

This disposes of the first three grounds 
alleged in the notice filed by counsel for 
the defendant Wright. In the brief for 
the defendant Wright, it’ is alleged that 
the defendant can not be brought into 
court under this statute because of the 
fact that it is alleged and admitted by 
counsel for the plaintiff that the defend- 


the statute contemplated only nonresi- 


Gable Co., Al-| 


Beverly Hills, | 


supra, | 
and from the files and proofs in this | 


as may be necessary to afford the de- | McPherson, 


reasonable opportunity to de-| 





| tion is that it does subject to the discre-|dents who were coming into the State, 


. E. Evans, on or about Apr. 1 
detached Garde d’Haiti, Port au Prince, | 
Haiti, to Headquarters, Marine Corps, Wash- | 
‘ington, D. C., via first available Government | 
\eonveyance. 
Capt. Jesse J, Burks, om Apr. 18 detached 
Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NYqd,| 
. Boston, Mass. } 
Sit Galen M. Sturgis, upon reporting | 
detached MD, » Peiping, China, to, 


| scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va8., 


detached Second Brigade, Nicaragua, to Ni- | 
caraguan National Guard Detachment. | situation would be just exactly the same, 
ist Lt. William R. Hughes, on Apr. 3 de-| would it not 


tached MB, Quantico, Va., to AS, Second | ‘ 9 
Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. 8S, Nitro | cant penalties were to be enforced? 


on or about Apr. 21. : A 
Ist Lt. Monte 5. Swanson, detached MCB,| he has a discretion to proceed that 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MD, RS, DB, Samn| Way or—— 


Diego, Calif, Mr, Wickersham, He would always 


man Who has committed a comparatively 


such. 
(Whereupon, at 1:05 o’clock p. m., the 
| Committee adjourned.) 


Senator Walsh of Montana. Well, the; tion or lack of discretion of the judge a | and not with relation to those who were 


|passing through the State from one 


, if comparatively insignifi- | trivial offense to a very severe penalty | border to the other. 
He! unlike*any other crime that I know of. | 
would be obliged to proceed that way | A man who commits a trivial offense is a | case of Kane v. State of New Jersey, 242 
under those circumstances, whereas now | potential felon and can be treated as|U. S. 


160, 168, wherein Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, who delivered the opinion of 
the court, said: i 

In -Hendrick v. Maryland, it appeared 


This contention is disposed of in the| 


only that the nonresident drove his auto- 
mobile into the State. In this case it is 
admitted that he was driving through the 
State. The distinction is of no significance. 
As we there said (622): “In the absence 
of national legislation covering the sub- 
ject, a State may rightfully prescribe uni- 
form regulations necessary for public 
safety and order in respect to the opera- 
tion upon its highways of all motor ve- 
hicles—those moving in interstate com- 


|merce as well as others.” 


The act of the Legislature of New Jer- | 


sey passed in 1927, amending the 1924 


| act,- has been held to be valid in the case 
ames McClatchy Company, Fresno, | 


of Dwyer v. Volmar Trucking Cotpora- 
tion, 146 Atl. 685. A very similar statute 


of the State of Minnesota was held to| 


be constitutional and a valid exercise of 
the State’s rights in the case of Jones 
v. Paxton, 27 F. (2d) 364. 


This disposes of all questions argued 
by counsel for the defendant, and I am 


convinced that the act of the New Jer-!| 


sey Legislature, chapter 232, P. L, 1927, 
is constitutional; that, the procedure 
therein provided is not discriminative 
as against citizens of another State; 
that it applies to persons engaged in 
interstate commerce who are traveling 
through the State in cases where the 
point of commencing the journey is in 
one State and the destination another, 
both outside the bounds of New Jersey; 
and that in this case the provisions of 
the statute were complied with. 

The motion to set aside service of 
summons and complaint is denied. 


Army Orders 


Maj. Gen. Guy V. Henry, Chief of Cav- 
alry, detailed member of retiring board, 
Washington, D. C., vice Maj. Gen, Herbert 
B. Crosby, retired. 

Capt. Glenn E, Carothers, Inf., from Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., to 
Hawaiian Department. 

2d Lt. Judson M, Smith, Inf., from Fort 


| Benjamin Harrison, Ind., to Camp Knox, Ky. 


2d Lt. Robert Sheldon Butler, A. C. Res., 
Des Moines, Iowa, active duty at Marshall 
Field, Kans., Apr. 15, 1930, to Apr. 14, 1931. 

Maj. Francis R. Fuller, Inf., from Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, to Fort 
Ga. 

Wrnt. Offr. Luis R. Miranda, band leader, 
Fort de Lesseps, Canal Zone, retired after 
more than 30 years’ service. f 

Capt. William J. Burke, C, A, C., from 
Fort Monroe, Va., to University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans, 

Maj. Lawrence W. McIntosh, A. C., from 
Washington, D. ©., to command of Crissy 
Field, San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt, Carlisle B, Cox, Cav., from Fort 
Humphreys, Va., and Capt. James G. Wat- 
kins, F. A., from Fort Sill, Okla., to in- 
struction ‘at Cavalry School, Pinerolo, Italy. 

Lt. Col. Philip H. Worcester, C, A, C., re- 
lieved from General Staff detail, and from 
Washington, D. C., to Philippine Depart- 
ment. 

Following master sergeants to be retired: 
Lee Cohen, Q. C., at Fort Hancock, N. Y.; 
Charles P, Ustine, at Madison, Wis. 

Lt. Col. Joseph C. King, /Cay., from Fort 
Sam Hoyston, Tex., to Fort D. A, Rus- 
sell, Wyo. 

Capt. John C, Cody, Inf., from Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn., to recruiting duty, St. Louis, Mo. 

Capt. Michael N. Greeley, Q. C., from San 
Juan, P. R,, to general depot, 
lyn, N. Y. 

Capt. James R. Urquhart, Inf., from Fort 
Wayne, Mich., to Fort, Snelling, Minn. 

Capt. William F. Dalton, Inf., from Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., and Ist Lt, Leo C, 
Paquet, Tanks, from Fort George G. Meade, 
Md., to Paris, France, in connection with 
the pilgrimage of mothers and widows to 
the cemeteries of France, 


Brook- | 


12 p. Urbana, IIl., 1929. 30-5807 
| Patterson, Archibald Williams. Historical 
sketch of the Baptist council of Rich- 
mond, by . . .; a quarter century his- 
torical sketch of the Baptist council of 
Richmond with some account of its a} 
tivities and achievements from 1903 ‘fo 
1928. 67 p. Richmond, Whittet & Shep- 
| person, 1930. 30-5800 
| Priddle, Oamer Daniel. Procedures -in de- 
veloping character controls through in- 
striction. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Pennsylvania, 1929.) 147 p.. Phila., 
1929. 30-5522 
|Sanderson, Sidney. Intention in motor 
| learning. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
| of Pennsylvania, 1929.) 147 p. il, 
Pennsylvania, 1929. “Reprint from e 
Journal of experimental psychology, vol. 
xii, no. 6.”) - p. 463-489., illus. Phil., 1929. 
30-5521 

Shah, Khushal Talaksi. The splendour that 
was "Ind; a survey of Indian culture and 
civilisation (from the earliest times to the 
death ‘of Emperor Aurangzeb) by ... 
Foreword by the Marquess of Zetland. 
With 11 illustrations in colour, 329 half- 
tone illustrations and 5 maps. 236 p. 
Bombay, D. B. Taraporevala sons & ‘co., 
1930. 30-5718 
Sensenig, Barton. How Jesus showed God 
to the people; the Gospel complex with 

| short commentaries ‘in simple terms. 222 
| p. Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, B. Sensenig, 
| 1930. 30-5733 
| Suzzallo, Henry. Fact and story readers, by 
. - . George E. Freeland, Katherine L. Mc- 
Laughlin, Ada M. Skinner, illustrated by 
| Ruth M. Hallock and others. 1 v., illus. 
| N..Y., American book co., 1930. 30-5741 
| Sweet, Lennig. . « The measurement of 
personal attitudes im younger boys. (Occa- 

| sional studies. no. 9. Published also as 
| thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia university.) °. 58 
| PB N. Y., Association press, 1929. 





| 30-5804 
Toynbee, Margaret Ruth. S. Louis of Tou- . 
louse and the process of canonisation in 
the fourteenth century. (British society 
of. Franciscan studies. Publications, -vol. 
-) 266 p. Manchester, University press, 
| 1929, 30-5806 
'Warthin, Aldred Scott. The creed of a 
biologist; a biologic philosophy of life. 
60 p. N. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 1930. 30-5735 
| Webster, Edward Harlan. Daily drills for 
| better English. 888 p. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
| son, N. Y., World book co., 1930. 


30-5943 
| Webster, Doris, ed. Mrs. Grundy is or ; 
a code of etiquette for young pe . 
written by. themselves; edited by . 
and Mary Alden Hopkins, 
The Century ce,, 1930. 80-5803 
Wellington, Amy. Women haye told; 
studies in the feminist tradition, by ..,. 
204 p. Boston, Little, Brown,, and co., 
1930. 30-5739 
Writers bureau, ine., New York. Copy for 
every purpose; a comprehensive service 
for business concerns, advertising J 
agers, publishers, editors, publicity and 
advertising agencies. 47 p. N. Y., 
Writers. bureau, inc., 1930. 30-5814 
| Yamamoto, H. Diccionalio (!) English—Ilo- 
cano — Pangasinan — Japanese. 158 p. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 1929. 30-5812 
Yamamoto, H. Diksionario-bokabulario 
Dictionary-bocabulary (!) Filipino—Eng- 
lish—Japanese — Ilocano — Tagalog. (2d 
ed.) 146 p. Honolulu, Hawaii, 1929. 
30-5813 


 « 


le, 
109 p. N. Y., 


| Bacon, Leonard. Lost buffalo, and other 
poents. 129 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1930. 7 30-6079 
| Baldwin, Alpha Wright. The songs of a 
carpenter. 3d ed., twelve new poems. 59 
p. Alliance, O., The Bradshaw printing 
co., 1929. 30-6080 
Barry, William Francis. The coming age 
and the Catholic church; a forecast. 224 
p- Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930. a 

| 30-6068 
Boxer, Cecile F. The call; a play in one 
act. (French’s acting edition, no. 2229.) 
20 p.._ N. Y., S. French, 1929. 30-6091 
Cecil, David. The stricken deer; or, The 
life of Cowper. 303 p. London, Constable 
& co., Itd., 1929. 30-5928 
Collier’s new encyclopedia; a self-revising 
reference work with loose-leaf features 

. profusely illustrated, color frontis- 
pieces, ninety-six maps. Anniversary ed. 
10 v., illus. N. Y., P. F. Collier & son 
co., 1929, 30-5927 


Government Books 


and Publications 


. 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card’ numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and n 
the card numbers, should be given. 


| Arnly List and Directory, March 1, 1930. 
| Published #Bimonthly by The Adjutant 
General’s Office, War Department. Sub- 
scription price, $1.75 per year. (9-35106) 
| Foaming of Milk and Cream—Circular No, 
108, March, 1930. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 5/cents. 
Agr. 30-842 
Light List Great Lakes, United States ‘and 
Canada, 1930, Including Fog Signals, 
Buoys, and Daymarks, Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, United States Department of Com- 
merce. Price30 cents. (12-29082) 
Reports of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, November 3, 1928, to January 18, 
1929—-Volume 14, Price, $2.50, (24-27411) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partments in the State given below. 

Alabama—Report including By-Paths in 
Alapama and Some Houses by the Side of 
the Road, A Reprint from the Alabama 
Highways, Montgomery, 1929. 

Wisconsin—Report of the Forest Trees of 
the State of Wisconsin and How to Know 
Them, State’ Conservation Commission, 
Madison, 1928, 

Wisconsin—Report of the Forest Crop Law 
of the State of Wisconsin, State Conser- 
vation Commission, Madison, 1929, 

| Wisconsin—Report of the Blue Book of the 
State of Wisconsin, Compiled and Pub- 
lished Under the Direction of the State 
Printing Board, Madison, 1929. 

Wisconsin—Sixty-third Annual Ene - 
ment of the Grand Army of the Ri i: 
of the State of Wisconsin, Departri—int of 
Wisconsin, Grand Army ‘of the R bite, 
Madison, 1929, 





| 
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Letter Sets Forth the Policy of 
Western Underwriters 
Association 





State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Mar. 29. 
Denying that, the Western Underwrit- 
ers Association*has undertaken any sep- 
aration of fire insurance agencies in Ne- 


* braska, C. R. Street, president of the as- 


sdciation, replied Mar. 27 to Attorney 
General C. A. Sorenson, who on Mar. 24 
had written: Mr. Street that a policy of 
separation by Western Underwriters As- 
sociation companies would have to be dis- 
continued (V U. S. Daily 267). 


Mr. Street wrote to Mr. Sorenson that 


» the article of agreement of the associa- 


® 


tion specifically prohibit such action in 
Nebraska and stated that the association 
“has no separation rule. Individually, he 
said, as a company official, he favors 
separation as related to agencies of his 
* own company in order that its agents 
may not also represent companies pay- 
ing higher commissions. Business of the 
better character would be given to the 
tter companies, he stated, which in his 
pinion has a tendency <o increase in- 
‘surance costs. 

Mr. Street enclosed a copy of a bulle- 
tin sént to member companies of the 
Western Underwriters Association ad- 
vising that the association has no power 
to direct the action of its members and 
nothing said ot done by representatives 
of the association is to be deemed binding 
upon member companies. Mr. Street’s 
letter and enclosures follow in full text: 


Variations of Rules 
In Unregulated States 


“C. A. Sorensen, attorney general of 
the State of Nebraska: I acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of Mar. 24, addressed 

- to me as President of Western Under- 
writers Association. 

“I shall not undertake to discuss each 

~ of the points in your communication in 
detail, or to make denial based on mis- 
information, believing that a general 
statement of the situation will ‘suffice the 
purpose. 

“The Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion has not undertaken any separation 
of agencies, nor has ‘it participated in 
any way in such action. as some of the 
individual companies may have taken in 
this respect in the State of Nebraska. It 
has no separation rule. The commission 
scale, which you mention, is the commis- 
sion scale which has been employed by 
the majority of the companies belonging 

_.to Western Underwriters Association for 
many years past, in Nebraska and else- 
yhere, though there have been occasional 
variations in the unregulated States of 
Nebraska and Iowa. - 

“The Westerti Underwriters Associa- 
tion has taken no separation action, nor 
did I, as president of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association, take the action 
mentioned in the paragraph of your let- 
ter numbered ‘6.’ The Western Under- 

ypiters Association has given no author- 
ity to-me to engage in any separation 
activities for the association, nor have 
I undertaken such activities for it. 

“I do not wish you to understand, how- 
ever,-from this statement that as vice 


president of the Great American Insur- | 


--ance Company, which position I have 


~ I know, as a matter o 


4 


held for some years, I am _in any way 
opposed to action of any individual com- 
pany which may see fit to run ts busi- 
ness in its own way and to confine its 
“agencies to agents who are not tempted 
to disloyalty by conflicting interest in 
representing other companies whose 
methods of doing business are viewed as 
unsound. I have no hesitation in saying 
that for the Great American Insurance 
‘Company I shall expect my representa- 
tives to withdraw from any agency in 
» Nebraska where the agent represents 
other companies paying higher commis- 
sions. 

“The outside companies are numerous 
enough to make the loss of one or more 
companies to an agency inconsequential. 

experience, that 
where an agency represents my own com- 
pany and &lso.others which pay a hig) 
-commission, that the agent gives. the 
‘better business tothe high commission 
company which, in my opinion, has a ten- 
dency to produce higher insurance costs; 
that it is ethically unsound for*the agent 
te represent conflicting interests; and 
that so far as I have power over repre- 
sentatives of my company, such actio 
will not be tolerated. : 
“My action in this respect for the 
Great American Insurance Company is 
taken independent of the action of any 
other company and regardless 8f what 
they do. 
nies having a like view are under no con- 
~~straint or obligation in any way to act, 
except as their own interest dictate:. 


. Rules Are Inapplicable 
‘In Nebraska and lowa 


“To return to the supposed action of 
the Western” Underwriters Association, 
’ please be advised, that by its rules, the 
rules respecting commissions and like 
subjects are specifically made inappli- 
cable in Nebraska and Iowa, provision 
of the rules of the association in this 
particular being set out in letter*to Mr. 
Geo. E. Snuffin, secretary-treasurer of 
Lincoln Fire, Casualty & Sureiy Asso- 
ciation, a copy of which letter, bearing 
date Mar. 20, I enclose. . 
“Giving particular attention to the con- 
cluding request of your letter, wherein 
you state that some of the soundest of 
and best managed fire insurance com- 
panies in America belong to the West- 
ern Underwriters Association, and stat- 
_ ing that you do not wish to do them an 
injury ‘although they are bound by*what 
you have done it in their name,’ please be 
advised that I have done pathing in their 
name and do not propose or intend to 
act in their name in any particular in 
your State. 
“You request that, within a reasonable 
time, this association ‘assure this office 
that the practices complained of will be 
stopped and your association and the 
“members thereof will cease and desist 
from any further direct or indirect at- 
tempt to illegally suppress competition 
among insurance companies and their 
agencies, or to build up a fire insurance 
monopoly among the members of your 
Prraicuon This association has no 


$ 5 


uxisdiction to prescribé the action of its 
olgeny members in the State of Ne 


od 


o far as I know, other compa- | 





braska and has very carefully refrained 
from any action. 

“As president of the association I have 
no power to direct or request separation 
action, nor to restrain the members of the 
association from taking any action that 
they individually believe is for the inter- 
est of their respective companies. Natu- 
rally, I* could not instruct an individual 
company to stop something that I had no 
power to initiate, 
no attempt to suppress competition be- 


build any fire insurance monopoly. I do 
feel that if the business of Nebraska jus- 
tifies the paying of higher commissions 
that is prima facie evidence rates are too 
hjgh and the benefit should accrue to the 
7a public and not a mere small part 
of it. 


Says No Separation Rule 
On Association Books 


_Mr. Street’s letter to Mr. Snuffin of 
Lincoln, Nebr., follows in full text: 

_ “Dear Sir: I have received your spe- 
cial delivery letter of the 19th, enclosing 
copy of resolution adopted by the Lin- 
a Fire, Casualty & Surety Associa- 
ion. ; 

_“The Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion has~nothing to do with ‘separation’ 
and has no separation rule on its books. 
It does not exercise or attempt to exer- 
cise jurisdiction in any way over the op- 
erations of its companies in the States 
of Nebraska and Iowa, and in its articles 
of agreement is incorporated the follow- 
ing very positive statement: 

_ ‘Nothing inthe rules or the legisla- 
tion of the association and nothing in 
this agreement shall be held binding as 
to any territory where such rules, regu- 
lations or this agreement may conflict 
with law.’ ; 

“This letter is sent you under regis- 
tered cover in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding on that point. The 
Western Underwriters Association has 
not taken and does not intend to take 
any action of any kind or at any time 
which would conflict with the statutes of 
| Nebraska or any other State. 

“As a company executive I am of 
course free to do as I please for that 
company and believe that the only alter- 
native to the principle of uniform com- 
mission compensation to agents by all 
companies in the same agency, the only 
basis on whicl we can operate with any 
‘degree of success or in the belief that 
‘rate demoralization such as_ afflicted 
your State in days past can be avoided, is 
rate demoralization. 

“That, however, is m 
personal statement as an officer of the 
Great American Insurance Company 
and has nothing whatever to do with the 
Western Underwriters Association, which 
I repeat has no separation rule and no 
rules or regulations of any kind that in 
any way conflict with the statutes of 
your State.” 


Course of Action 
Declared Individual Affair 


Mr. Street’s letter to the members of 
the Western Underwriters Association 
follows in full text: 

“Gentlemen: Complaint has been made 
by the State of Nebraska, throug its 
attorney general, to the president of 
your association, of activity by repre- 
sentatives of various companies (whose 
| officers are said to be members of this 
association), seeking to create separa- 
tion in agencies where high commission 
| companies are present. 

“You are advised that this association 
has no power to direct the action of its 
members, and nothing which has been 
said or done by any representatives of 
this association is to be construed as any 
direction or demand upon you to take 
any action respecting your agency rep- 
resentation in any particular in the State 
of Nebraska. 

“Your course of action, as respects the 
jagents of your company, is your indi- 
vidual affair, respecting which we dis- 


individual and 


any of your representatives Have pur- 
ported to speak for the Western Under- 
writers Association in any action taken 
by you in Nebraska in your relation” to 
your agencies there, such action is with- 
out authorization and we request your 
prompt and immediate correction of any 
impression to that effect which might 
have been created.” 


Action Is Believed 
Contrary to Statutes 


Mr. Sorenson’s communication of Mar. 
24 to Charles R. Street, president, West- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, follows 
in full text: ‘ ; 

Dear Sir: This office is in receipt of a 
jresolution from the Lincoln Fire, Cas- 
ualty and Surety Association reading as 
follows: 

Whereas, the member companies of the 
Western Underwriters Association have re- 
cently declared for the strict principle of 
separation, and have already through their 
field force advised local agents that they 
must resign all companies not members of 
the Western Underwriters Association if 
such agents desire to continue to repre- 
sent a Western Underwriters Association 
company; also have advised local agents of 
a new uniform commission scale, and also 
have Advised agents that unless all com- 
panies not members of the Western Under- 
writers Association were resigned their 
commissions would be materially lowered. 
This line of procedure works a hardship on 
most agencies by disturbing company con- 
hections that have long’ been mutually 
pleasant and profitable, and in many in- 
stances such disturbances will cause an 
actual financial loss; and, 

Whereas, we believe this action on the 
part of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion companies is contrary to Nebraska 
statutory provisions; 

Therefore, be it resolved that we, the 
members of the Lincoln Fire, Casualty and 
Surety Association, hereby go on record as 
opposing this action, both from the stand- 
point of its legality, and from the stand- 
point of the freedom in “the conduct of 


our own business. \ 


We respectfully call attention of the offi- 
cers of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion member companies to the provisions 
of our law respecting the items mentioned 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of New Jersey 
(Change in Status) _ 

A. 258. To confer general authority on 
insurance companies to incorporate waiver 
}of premium. and income disability provi- 
|sions in life policies a to provide for 
accidental death benefit. Signed by gov- 
pter 28. 

To strengthen and clarify provi- 
sions in the act compelling U-Drive-It cars 
| te carry insurance. Reported favorably to 
senate, 


| ernor, cha 
A. 193 





There has been and is | 


tween companies or their agencies, or to | 


claim any responsibility; and if you or | 
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Agencies 


“President of Insurance Group Denies 
eparate Nebraska 


Agencies 





Executive Personally 
Favors Such Action 





Each Company, However, Is 
Free to Pursue Own 
Course- 





in this resolution with the request that 
there be no further mention of separation 
in Nebraska. 

Resolved further, that in the event this 
request is not complied with that we hereby 
request the proper authorities to take the 
necessary steps to secure relief as pro- 
vided by our statutes. 

We are also in receipt of telegrams 
and letters from 75 fire insurance agen- 
cies in different parts of Nebraska urging 
this office to at once take steps to pre- 
vent your organization from carrying 
out its present plan with reference to 
insurance agencies. 

These letters and telegrams state, and | 
our own investigation shows: 

1. That the Western Underwriters As- 
|sociation was organized last December 
and is composed of approximately 275 
companies. 

2, That the Western Underwriters As- 

sociation does not admit to its member- 
ship mutual fire insurance companies. 
_ 8. That approximately 150 stock fire 
insurance companies have refused to 
join with the other companies in the 
Western Underwriters’ 
which companies are known as “non- 
affiliated.” There is also another group 
known as the Western Bureau, Inc. 

4, That the ficld men of the fire insur- 
ance companies belonging to the West- 
ern Underwriters’ Association’ are call- 
ing upon the insurance agencies in Ne- 
braska and demanding of these insur- 
ance agencies that they eliminate, kick 
out of their office, and refuse to repre- 
sent all mutual companies of every kind 
and also all stock.cpmpanies that do not 
belong to the stern Underwriters’ 
Association. 

_ 5. That said field agents also are stat- 
ing to insurance agencies that all of the 
companies belonging to the Western 
Underwriterst Association have adopted 
a uniform schedule of commissions un- 
|der which all the insurance agencies 
—s operate. Before leaving the office 
he field man hands to some one in 
jthe insurance agency office a slip of 
paper headed ‘Western Underwriters’ 
Association—Graded Commissions. To} 
agents eligible to receive them, the fol- 
|lowihg commissions may be paid,” etc. 
There is nothing on this paper to indi- 
|cate its origin other than it oomes from | 
the Western Underwriters’ Association, 
and it does not purport to be a con- 
tract between the insurance agency and | 
any insurance company. 

6. That last week you as president of 
the Western Underwriters Association 
came to Omaha and there organized the | 
Nebraska Fire Underwriters Associa- | 
tion with F, C. Wolff as president and 
E. S. Freeman as secretary-treasurer. 
phis organization, as we are informed, 
is made up of the field men and repre- 
sentatives of the insurance companies be- 
longing to the Western Underwriters’ 
Association. At the meeting in which the 
Nebraska Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion was formed, you as president of the 
Western Underwriters Association and 
purporting to be the spokesman for the 
companies belonging to that association, 
coached and instructed the representa- 
tives and field agents of the companies 
belonging to your organization to de- 
mand of the insurance agencies of the 
State that they eliminate from their office 
all mutual companies and all companies 
not belonging to your association, and 
that they adopt and abide by the com- 
|mission schedule prepared by the West- 
ern Underwriters Association for all its: 
members. You instructed these field men 
| to tell the insurance agencies, so we are 
informed, that if the insurance agencies | 
did not comply with this demand on the 
part of the Western Underwriters Asso+ 
ciation, that the companies belonging to 
this association would withdraw from the 
insurance agencies ‘ailing to comply 
with your order. 


Many Agencies 
Affected by Action 


There are about 2,000 agencies in Ne- 
braska which are affected adversely by 
this action on the part of your associa- 
tion. An insurance agency which has 
spent 25 years and thousands of dollars 
in creating good will for one of the 
companies in your association and also 
for a mutual company or a nonaffiliated 
company by your order will Jose one or 
the other company, which naturally will 
work great financial hardship on many. 
Your demand harms insurance agencies 
also by eliminating all competition as 
to service and as to the commissions to 
be charged to the public. Obviously, of 
course, your association of insurance 
companies is seeking to secure a monop- 
oly of the fire insurance business and 
when you have secured such a monopoly 
there will be nothing to stop you from 
increasing the rates to any height that 
you think the traffic will bear. Your 
action by seeking to stop agents from | 
representing mutual companies is in- 
tended to cripple all mutual companies | 
and prevent them from competing with 
you in an effective way. , 

Permit us to call your attention to 
the laws of Nebraska on) this subject. 
Section 3420, Compiled Statutes of Ne- 
braska for 1922, defines a “trust” as a 
combination of capital, skill or acts: 

“To create or carry out restrictions in 
trade; * * * to prevent competition in in- 
surance, either life, fire, accident or any 
other kind; * * * to fix at any standard 
or figure, whereby its price to the public 
shall be in any manner controlled or estab- 
lished; * * * to make or enter into, carry 





Public 


Repeal of Insurance Tax 
By Ohio to Be Proposed 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Mar. 29. 
At a meeting of Governor Cooper’s tax- 
ation committee, held in Columbus, Mar. 
28, it was announced by the subcommit- 
tee on taxation of insurance companies 
that it now has under consideration ‘a 
recommendation that the gross premium 
tax, which yields an annual income of 

$7,000,000 to the State, be repealed. 





any such companies, relating to the rates 
to be charged for insurance, the amount of 
commissions to be allowed agents for pro- 
curing insurance, or the manner of trans- 
acting the business of fire insurance within 
this State, is hereby declared to be unlaw- 


ful, and any such company, officer, or agent | 


violating’ this provision shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof, 
in any court having jurisdiction, shall pay 
a penalty of not less than $100 nor more 
than $500 for each offense, to be recovered 
for the/use of the permanent school fund 
in the name of the State. 

Section 3426, Compiled’ Statutes of 
Nebraska for 1922, provides that any in- 
surance company‘ violating said section 
3425 may be summoned to appear before 
the insurance commissioner and if found 
guilty of violating said section, its au- 
thority to do business in this State may 
be revoked. \ 

Section 3448, Compiled Statutes of Ne- 
braska for 1922, reads as follows: 

Every contract, combination in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade or commerce, within this 
State, is hereby declared to be illegal, Every 
person who shall make any such contract or 
engage in any such combination or conspir- 
acy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by im- 
prisonment not exceding one year, or by 


Association, | both 


Forming of Monopoly 
Held to Be Misdemeanor 
‘Section 3449, Compiled Statutes of 
Nebraska for 1922, reads as follows: 
Every person who shall monopolize, or 
attempt to monopolize, or combine or con- 
spire with any person or persons, to mo- 
nopolize any part of the trade or com- 
merce, within this State, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion thereof, shall be punished by: fine not 
exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by both. - 
Section 3453, Compiled Statutes of Ne- 
braska for 1922, reads as follows: 
Every person, corporation, joint stock com- 
pany, or other association engaged in busi- 
ness within this State, who shall enter into 
any contract, combination or conspiracy, or 
who shall give any direction or authority to 
do any act for the purpose of driving out of 
business any other person engaged therein, 
* * * shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 
imprisonmeng not exceeding one year, or by 
both said punishments. . 
When evidence is presented to this 
office that foreign Corporations admitted 
to do business in this State are con- 


|tinuously and contemptuously violating | 


the laws of Nebraska, we have no other 
alternative than to bring ouster proceed- 
ings against such companies and to. file 
criminal complaints against their officers. 


Law Not Avoided 
By Good Motives 


It is not a defense that there was no 
specific intent on the part of the com- 
panies composing your organization to 
restrain business or create a monopoly 
for themselves. These corporations by 
combining and instructing their agents 
as aforesaid will be presumed to have 
intended the necessary and natural con- 
sequences of their agreement and atts. 
The law can not be evaded by claiming 
good motives or intent. 

Furthermore, in order for the acts of 
your association to be a violation of our 
laws it is not necessary that they should 
result in a total suppression of compe- 
tition or in a complete monopoly. Your 
companies are guilty if their acts through 
the Western Underwriters Association 
and their agents reasonably tend to that 
end and to deprive the public of the ad- 
vantages which come from free and un- 
coerced competition. e 

From the earliest times associations 
or arrangements of persons or corpora- 


tions to restrain trade, create a moncp- | 


oly, or suppress competition, have been 
considered odious and against public 
policy. It is. the policy of this State 
that competition and not combination 
shall be the rule of business. If there 
is evil in competition, which is admitted, 
it is deemed as les§ than that which re- 
sults from monopolistic control and de- 
struction of rivalry in business. The 
power to raise prices unreasonably is one 
of the inherent and inevitable results of 
combinations which succeed in eliminat- 
ing competition, 


Action Is Withheld 
Pending Withdrawal 


Furthermore, a society in which a few 
corporations are the employers and con- 
trol all business, and the great mass of 
the citizens are merely clerks and em- 
ployes with little or no hope to become 
employers, is not desirable in a republic. 
As I view it, the law is, interested in 
keeping the channels of business open 
in order that all those who have the 
talent and ambition may ‘engage in 
independent pursuits. Such a policy 
tends to equality of fortunes among our 
citizens and protects their individual 
rights as free-born Americans. 

This State has trouble enough with its 
own lawbreakers; we can not and will not 
tolerate a contemptuous and organized 
trampling under-foot of our laws by for- 
eign corporations. Corporations from 
other States and countries are welcome, 
but must abide by the same laws that 
Nebraska companies and citizens do. Our 
State is not a docile colony or. province 
that may be exploited at will by outsid- 
ers. Nebraska fights. , 

I am told that you were informed that 
your plan was contrary to the Nebraska 
anti-trust statutes, but that you decided 
to take a chance. This letter is made 
public in order that all foreign corpora- 
tions doing .business in this State may 
know that the anti-trust, as well as\ the 





on or carry out any contract, obligation 
or agreement of any kind or description 
* * * by which they shall in many manner 
establish or settle the price of any article 
of merchandise, commodity or of insur- 
ance, fire, life, or accident, ér transporta- 
tion between them or between themselves 
|} and others, or with the intent to preclude, 
or the tendency of which is to prevent or 
preclude a free and unrestrict competi- 
tion among themselves or othérs or the 
people generally in the production, sale, 
traffic, or transportation of any such ar- 
ticle of merchandise, product or commodity 
or conducting a like business * * *, 


Statutes Are Cited 
To Uphold Contention 


Section 3425, Compiled Statutes of Ne- 
braska for 1922, reads as follows; 

Any combination or agreement made or 
entered into by or betweeh two or more 
fire insurance companies insuring property 
against casualties from the elements, trans- 
acting business within this State, or be- 
tween the officers, agents, or employes of 





chicken stealing, bank robbery and prohi- 
bition, laws will béeenforced in Nebraska. 
We have no favorite laws for enforce- 
ment. 

Some of the soundest and best man- 
aged fire insurance companies in Amer- 
ica belong to the Western Underwriters’ 
Association, Wge-would not want to do 
them an injury although they are bound 
ty what you have ‘done in their name. 

© ouster proceedings, therefore, will be 
commenced against them if within a rea- 
sonable time these companies, or your 
association for them, assure this office 
that the practices complained“ of will be 
stopped and your association and the 
members thereof will cease and desist 
from any further direct or indirect at- 
tempt to illegally suppress competition 
among insurance companies and their 
agencies or to build up a fire insurance 
monopoly among the members of your 
association. The spirit in which this re- 
quest is accepted will govern our action. 


Health 


The First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene, to convene in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 5 to 10, lechisive, 
solicits the attendance and participation 
of all governments, organizations, and 
individuals who are interested in better 
mental health for all people, according 
to an announcement by the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor. 


In commenting upon the announcement, 
|the director of publicity, Miss Mary V. 
Robinson, stated orally at the Bureau, 
Mar. 26, thatthe Women’s Bureau has an 
indirect interest in the congressw This 
interest, it was explained, is confined to 
occupational effects upon the women 
workers. The Women’s Bureau regards 
the study of misfits in industry from the 
psychological point of view of the work- 
er’s unhappiness as a subject demanding 
serious attention, Miss Robinson said. 

| It was further pointed out by Miss 
| Robinson that in the machine age in 
| which we now live sg much of the indus- 
| trial work is repetitious and monotonous 
that the effects upon the workers hate 
| not yet been determined, and as a health 
| study, investigations in this direction 
| will be discussed in the forthcoming 
congress. 


}. The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: : 


| The committee on organization of the 
| first international congress on mental 
hygiene, acting as the representative of 
national mental hygiene societies and re- 
lated organizations throughout the world, 
announces a world meeting on mental 
hygiene to be held at Washington, D. C., 
|from May 5 to 10, inclusive, 1930. 

The committee invites the attendance 
and participation of all governments, or- 
ganizations and individuals who are in- 
terested in better mental health for all 
people. 

The preliminary announcement of. this 
congress states that the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and the American 
Association for the Study of the Feeble- 
minded will hold their 1930 annual meet- 
ings in conjunction with the first inter- 
ternational congerss. “It can safely be 
predicted that the conjoint meeting of 
these two associations with the interna- 
tional congress will bring together dur- 
ing congress week, to greet their cowork- 
ers from other lands, the largest and the 
most significant assembly of American 
psychiatrists in the history of the mental 
| hygiene movement. 
| “Both of the associations are partici- 
| pating in every phase of congress activ- 
| ity. The programs of the congress ses- 
|sions, and of the two associations, are 
being worked out in close cooperation. 
| Both of the associations are represented 
| on the committee on program as well as 
}on committees responsible for the or- 
| ganization of the congress. 
| “The principal purposes of the congress 
are: 

“1. To bring together from all coun- 
|tries, at this first international con- 
gress; workers in mental hygiene and re- 
lated fields, for exchange of information 
and experience and for mutual consid- 
;eration of individual and social problems 
growing out of nervous and mental dis- 
ease, mental defect and mental and emo- 
tional maladjustments of the individual 
|to his personal and social environment. 

“2. To consider ways and means of 
world cooperation and of more effective 
| promotion of mental hygiene within the 
various countries. 

“3. Through a program planned for the 
| purpose, to endeavor to correlate the spe- 
cial knowledge and experience of: psychi- 











World Conference to Discuss Effects of Modern Industry 
On Workers; to Be Held May 5 to 10 
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atrist, psychologist, psychiatric social 
worker, occupational therapist, public ad- 
ministrator, educator, sociologist and 
those of related professions, in deter- 
mining how best to care for and treat 
the mentally sick, to prevent mental ill- 
ness and to conserve mental health. 

“4. Through discussion and conference, 
to endeavor to arrive at common ,agree- 
ments concerning sound mental hygiene 
objectives for the organized movement. 

“5. Through news and comment result- | 
ing from the Congress, to arouse greater 
world interest in mental hygiene, and se- 
cure greater acceptance of the idea that! 
mental disease can, in large measure, | 
be prevented, and that greatly increased | 
governmental and philanthropic expend- | 
itures for mental health will find justi-| 
fication in lives saved for productive ac- | 
tivity and will be good public policy.” 

The president of the Congress is Dr. | 
William A: White, Superintendent of St. | 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C.| 
The secretary-general is Clifford W.} 
Beers, founder of the mental hygiene} 
movement. The chairman of the com-| 
mittee on program is Dr. Frankwood | 
E. Williams, medical director of the} 
United States national committee for | 
mental hygiene. Thomas W. Lamont is | 
treasurer. Speakers will be drawn from | 
the ranks of mental hygienists through- | 
out the world. | 








Survey of Supply of Milk | 
Is Proposed in New York | 





State of New York: | 
Albany, Mar. 29. | 

Creation of a bureau in the health de- 
partment to make a survey of the milk | 
and cream supply of the State was urged 
by Governor Roosevelt in a message 
to the legislature Mar. 27. 

The governor called attention to a 
conference called by him on Mar. 11, at 
which a resolution was adopted opposing 
the importation into the State of any 
milk or cream not inspected and ap-| 
proved by the health department. 

“For the protection of the health of 
consumers of milk and cream, and for | 
the protection of our dairymen from 
unfair competition with dairymen with- 
out the State who are sending milk into 
this State produced under conditions not | 
complying with our sanitary require- | 
ments,” the governor urged approval of | 
an appropriation to permit a survey of | 
the situation to be made-and to estab- 
lish enforcement machinery. | 
| 








New York Governor Urges 
Study of Auto Accidents 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

Even with an identified solvent defend- 
ant, it is declared, the result of a jury 
trial is largely a matter of gamble both 
as to liability and-damages. 

For these reasons the committee favors 
a@ compensation system patterned after 
workmen’s compensation legislation, with 
coverage provided by a State fund, pri- 
vate insurance companies or through 
self-insurance. Such a plan, if adopted, 
the statement points out, should give the 
injured party the option to sue in the 
courts. ‘ 

The annual cost of such a system is 
estimated at $20 per motor vehicle by ad- 
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Aircraft Insurance 


Interested Organizations Are Invited 
To Attend Congress on Mental Hygiene 





vocates, the committee gtated, but it 
points out that the cost is conjectural, 
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Report of Condition 
Of Aero Insurance 





- Company Rendered — 


|Examination Is Made of New 





York Corporation Which 
Specializes in Risks Re-— 
lated to Aviation 












State of New York: 
New York, Mar. 29. 
A report of an examination of the 
Aero Insurance Company, managed by 
the Aero Underwriters Corporation, ~ 
shows total admitted assets of $1,166,451 
and total liabilities of $490,853, as of 
Dee. 31, 1929, according to Albert Con- 
way, State superintendent of insurance. 
The company’s capital is $500,000 and 
surplus $175,597, making surplus foe 
policyholders $675,597. 
The Aero Insurance Company was in- 


|corporated under the laws of New York 


State and authorized on Oct. 10, 1928, 
to transact the business of fire and ma- 
rine insurance as provided by articles 3 
and 4 of the insurance law, the report 
shows. Its capital stock of $500,000; 
represented by 5,000 shares of ‘$100 par 
value each, was taken entirely by) the 
Aero Underwriters Corporation, except 
for the qualifying shares of the direc- 
tors. The capital was subscribed for at 
$200 a share, producing a surplus of 
$500,000. 

Mr. Conway reveals that the Aero Un- 
derwriters Corporation was organized 
under New York State laws on Oct. 8, 
1928, as a holding and management cor- 
poration for concerns engaged in avia- 
tion insurance and allied operations. ‘Its 
paid in capital of $4,248,900 is repre- 
sented by 141,630 shares of capital stock 
of no par value. This corporation in 
addition to owning the Aero Insurance, 
controls and manages the Aero Indemni 
Company of New York, Barber & Bald- 
win, Inc., and the Aero Engineering & 
Advisory Service, 

The company specializes in ne 
aircraft insurance through Barber & 
Baldwin, Inc., who have charge of all of 
the business of the company into which | 
the risk of flying enters, the examina- 
tion shows, and issues a combination 
policy in conjunction with the Aero In- 
demnity Company. It assumes aircraft 
business from the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, United States branch of 
the Liverpool London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., and a group known 
as the British Aviation Insurance Group 
of London, England. It cedes risks to 
the American Equitable Assurance Comes 
pany of New York, C. E. Heath & Com- 
pany of England, and others. fi 

During 1929 the company entered into © 


|three obligatory treaties whereby it as- 
|sumes the risks of fire and allied lines 


of insurance. On Dec. 31, 1929, it. was 
licensed in 19 States and the Dominion 
of Canada. / 
The company’s income totaled $1,416,- “ 
027 from organization in 1928 to Dec. 
31, 1929; total disbursements were $208,- 
168; gross premiums totaled $1,154,827 
and net premiums $178,043, Loss from™ 
underwriting .and investments. aggre- 
gated $324,402. ; 





requiring expert actuarial advice and the 
power to obtain data from insurance com- 
panies by subpoena. ®A study of costs, 
the sounding out of public sentiment, an— 
investigation of the means through which 
compensation should be provided and the 
problem of dealing with accidents caused 
by vehicles from other States are t- 
ters which the committee thinks should 
be considered by a legislative commission. 
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FASTEST GROWING CIGARETTE IN HISTORY 
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| “THE DUCHESS OF CHICHESTER’S.GOAT CART |” 
‘BAWLED BERTRAM the BOUNCER 


“My man,” reproved the Duchess, “‘it is seldom that I speak directly 
to a menial, but those rasping, grinding tones were more fitting for 
peddling fish than announcing my coach-and-four.”” 


“‘A thousand pardons, Milady,”’ replied Bertram humbly, “but what 


“Smoke OLD GOLDS, féllow! The honey-smooth heart-leaf tobacco 
will change your growls of a grizzly to the amorous cooings of a pretty 
pigeon. Throat-ease follows this smoother and better cigarette as 
hounds follow the scent. Away with you, and OLD GOLDfyourself! 
There’s not a bark in a billion.” 
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hipping Problems 
Listed for Meeting 
On Merchant Marine 


rts of Committees 
Named at 1929 Confer- 


“ence to Be Considered; 


Other Topics or Program 


‘Problems confronting the American 
merchant marine, bag eed the construc- 
tion program now king Shape as an 
‘outgrowth of the Jones-White Act, will 
be discussed at the third national con- 
ference on the merchant marine to be 
held in Washington Apr. 23 and 24, ac- 
cording to the official agenda made pub- 
lic Mar. 29 by the United States Ship- 
ping Board, under whose auspices it will 

heid. 
~ Reports ‘of committees designated at 
the conference held last year will be con- 
sidered at the meeting of shipping men 
with Federal officials, along with the new 
subjects docketed, the Board announced. 
Among’ other matters to be considered 
are cooperation between shippers and 


ship operators in the use of American | 


vessels, and the relation of American 
railroads to the American merchant ma- 
rine. The announcement follows in full 
“text: 

The Shipping Board has adopted and 
made public the agenda of the third na- 
tional conference on the merchant ma- 
rine, which will be held at the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Building in 
Washington Apr. 23 and 24, and invita- 
tions to attend are being ‘sent to out- 


. standing figures in the shipping world by 


T: V. O’Connor, Chairman of the Board. 


; More to Attend 

It is anticipated that the attendance 
at this year’s session will be even larger 
than in previous years in view of the 
many matters of prime importance which 
are pending at this time. 

The work of the second conference, 
which was held in January of last year, 
was continued by committees which ha 
been appointed to study some of the more 
important subjects and submit their final 
recommendations to the Shipping Board. 
It was agreed that upon the receipt of a 
sufficient number of committee reports 
to warrant such action the Board would 
call another conference to consider the 
recommendations and other matters that 
might come up for attention. Five of the 


. committee reports are at hand and ready 


for further consideration of the confer- 
ence as a whole. These reports deal with 
the following subjects: Reduction of dif- 
ferential between shipbuilding costs here 
and abroad; methods of incfeasing 
patronage for American ships; marine 
insurance; mail’ contracts; Government 
aid to American ships not benefited by 
mail contracts. 


Other Discussions Listed 


Other subjects which will be dealt with 
are as follows: Construction program 
under the Jones-White Act; cooperation 
between shippers and ship operators in 
the use of American ships; relation of 
American railroads to the American mer- 
chant marine; what the Government is 
doing abroad to aid American shipping; 
marine engineering development and re- 
search; work of American marine stand- 
ards committee; American port develop- 
ment; efficiency in cargo handling; train- 
ing of merchant marine officers; safety 
of life at sea and load line regulations; 
safety of marine workers; 
Fleet Corporation activities; 
Lekes-Atlantic waterway. 

In issuing the call for the conference 
Mr. O’Connor expressed the gratification 
of the Shipping Board for the unity of 
spirit with which the members of the 
American shipping industry have ap- 
proached the problems of the American 
merchant marine at these annual confer- 
ences. “I believe,” said the Chairman, 
“that American shipping men have at 
last-gotten together on a program which 
is bound to restore the American flag to 
its rightful place on the ocean. It has 
long been recognized that one of the pri- 
mary needs of the shipping industry in 
this country is a national organization 
through which the many component in- 
terests may give expression to their 
views. We are coming to realize that 
these national conferences are effectively 
filling this need.” 


Great 


Automobile Registration 
Shows 8 Per Cent Gain 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


per cent, Arizona 15 per cent, and Utah 
14 per cent. Four States, Georgia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and Tennessee, 
each show a gain of 12 per cent, and 
three States, Michigan, Montana, and 
Texas, each report an increase of 11 per 
ceht. California, Idaho, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, and Washington each show a 
gain of 9 per cent. 

The registration totals and fees col- 
lected for all States are as follows: 

Reg. 
285,533 
109,013 
233,128 
1,974,341 
303,489 
328,063 

54,960 
151,450 
346,977 
358,905 
118,074 
,615,088 
866,715 


Fees. 
$3,736,380 


Alabama 
748,565 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
omg 
Colorado 
Connecticut . 
Delaware 
District of Columbia . 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Tilinois 
Indiana 
Towa 


Lonpisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachuse v 
Michigan ....... 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Misspuri ... 
Montana .. 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hamps 
New Jersey s 
New Mexico .. 
Ne 


319,873 
817,704 
395,102 
730,399 
250,011 
756,680 
140,387 
418,226 
31,915 
108,880 
832,332 
78,374 
2,263,259 
483,602 
188,046 
,766,614 
570,791 
269,007 
733,283 
134,009 
231,274 
204,199 
362,431 
348,107 
112,661 
93,030 
- 887,205 
* 442,341 
268,888 
793,502 
60,680 


10,846,826 
2,963,381 
9,690,727 


( 396,881 
2,248,213 
14,803,016 
756,763 
38,293,313 
7,045,116 
1,989,475 
12,860,453 
6,964,360 
7,644,226 
29,264,695 
2,403,809 
2,674,379 
3,150,657 
4,288,420 
20,418,696 
838,300 
2,339,782 
6,145,296 
7,547,382 
4,565,836 
11,780,703 
647,200 


North Dakota 
a 
Oklahon 

Oregon ... 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island .., 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee . 


Merchant | 


aq | town, 


| tent they exceed | 


6 | iron and steel shingles, iron or steel nails and 


1,549,487 | 
289,969 | 


320) 
Railroads 


State Regulation of 


Power Development 


% 
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Water Power Missouri Pacific Asks 


Development Urged for Missouri Property. Revaluation 
Review of State Laws Covering Subject Submitted to Gov- On Investment Basis 


The State of Missouri is urged to 
adopt legislation providing for control 
of water power development in a re- 
quested report submitted to Governor 
Henry ’S. Caulfield by the attorney gen- 
eral, Stratton Shartel. By 

Mr. Shartel expressed the opinion that | 
the State had wholly failed to protect 
the public rights in its natural resources 
and advised the creation of a‘ State 
ageficy to regulate such projects. Publi- | 
cation of the full text of the report be- 
gan Mar. 28. He first dwelt on the Fed- 
eral law covering the subject and the 
continuation of his review, dealing with 
| State control of navigable streams and 
his recommendations, foilows in full 
| text: ‘ 
| Missouri has no legislation upon the 
| subject, except an act passed by the 5ist | 
| general assembly and found on page 88 
|of the Sesion Acts of 1921. However, | 
| this act does not undertake to establish | 
| the policy of the State of Missouri to- 
| ward its navigable streams. 
| It merely makes it the duty of the 
| board of managers of the bureau of ge- 
| ology and mtnes to cooperate with the | 
'United States Geological Survey and | 
other Government and State bureaus in 
| making a survey of the water resources | 
|of the State, including the determination | 
|of water power, flood prevention, area of | 
| watersheds, underground water supply, 
| chemical composition of waters, and to 
show locations where power can be gen- | 
/erated and the amount and character of 
|lands that would be inundated by the 
} erection of dams to secure water power. | 
| The act provided that this board should | 
| report their progress to the 52nd gen- 
eral assembly. 


|New York Law Patterned 
After Federal Legislation 


The State of New York has passed very 
comprehensive laws on the subject of 
| conservation of the water power within | 
| the boundaries of that State. This act 
| may be found in volume 1 of the Laws | 
lof New York, 151st session, beginning | 
}on page 583 and ending on page 648. It 
|is patterned largely after the Federal | 
| water power act. The essential pro- 
| visions are as follows: 
| 1. The creation of a water power and 
| control commission consisting of the con- 
servation commissioner, superintendent 
of public works, and the attorney gen- 
eral, 

2. Subject to the provisions of the law, 
the commission has power to issue to 
any citizens, association of citizens, or 
a corporation authorized to develop, use, | 
furnish, or sell power in the State, a 
license authorizing the diversion and use, | 
|for power or other purposes, of any of 
|the waters of the State in which the | 
| State has a proprietary right or inter- | 
'est or the bed of which is vested in the 
| State. : | 

3. It may issue preliminary permits for | 
|the purpose of enabling applicants for a/| 
|license to secure the data and perform | 
| the acts, required by. other Provisions 
|of the aet, preparatory to their right to| 
ja license. It is provided that such per- | 
| mit shall be for the solé purpose of main- | 
| taining priority of application for a li-| 
| cense. 


‘Commission Empowered 
To Fix Annual Charge 


4, The act then sets forth the condi-| 
tions of the license which are very sim- 
ilar to the conditions of the Federal | 
water power act hereinabove pointed out. 

5. Before granting a license the com- | 
mission must determine to its own satis- | 
faction that the exercise of the privilege 
to be conferred will not impair or inter- 
fere with navigation on the waters) 
covered by the license, and, whenever the 
public interest requires, shall impose | 
such conditions in granting the license as 
may be required to protect and safeguard 
| navigation. at 

6. It empowers the commission to fix | 
an annuel charge of rental, for the pe- | 
riod of the license, to be paid by the li- 
censee. The commission’s action in this 
regard may be reviewed upon the facts 
upon certiorari to the supreme-court at 
the instance of the licensee. 

7. Every license issued under the act | 
must contain a provision expressly re- 








ernor by Attorney General Stratton Shartel 


| shall apply to the superintendent of pub- | 


Railroad’ Claims Original 
Cost’ Was Greater Than 


* Appraisal of Properties 
Fixed by I. C. C. 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad filed a 
petition, Mar. 28, with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in Valuation 
Docket No. 1006, urging that proceed- 
|ings dealing with the valuation of its 
| properties be reopened for further hear- 
ing and consideration. 

Hearings on the Commission’s tenta- 
tive valuation of the road’s properties 
were closed some time ago. 

. Corporate Valuations 

The petition charges that the tentative 
| valuation, fixed at $238,048,297, on the 
| Missouri Pacific’s wholly owned and used 
properties for common carrier purposes, 
as of June 30, 1918, is entirely too low, 


-,- | and does not take into consideration the 
Ay ale aeenstent on tance at uae |oTginal cost. The approximate invest 


. ; : ment in the cafrier’s properties is not 
license issued cannot be made.without the | Jose than $361,054,359.33, it was con- 
written approval of the commission. 


| tended. 
License may be revoked for failure to | 
ay the rent or for other cause specified = ; 
in the act. If in order to complete any| The petition follows in full text: 
project it becomes necessary to use lands| _ Now cbmes Missouri Pacific Railroad 
‘occupied by public highways, the licensee | Co. and respectfully shows: 
Hearings on the tentative valuation of 
lic works for permission to relocate such | the petitioner, and the carrier’s protest 
highway, the entire expense thereof to be | thereof, have been closed. The valuation 


serving to the State the right to regulate 
and control the use and distribution of 
the power generated by any licensee and 
to fix reasonable rates to be charged by 
the licensee under all circumstances for 
furnishing heat, light or power, gener- 
ated wholly or partly by the use of prop- 
erty covered by the license. , The license 
must provide for the commencement of 
the project works within the time fixed 
therein. 

8. The licensee shall at all times main- 
tain the project works in good repair 
and efficient working order. 

Provision is made for the exercise of 
the power of eminent domain where it is 
necessary to take real property in order 
to fully. develop and, utilize any water | 
power site of which the State is the! 
owner in whole or in part; a!so providing 
that a corporation organized for the pro- 
duction of heat, light or power may con- 
demn real property if necessary for the 


Revaluation Requested 





borne by the licensee, including any dam- 
ages to persons or property which may 
be caused by or result from such reloca- 
tion. 


The new location is to be determined 


|by the superintendent of public works. 


It is provided that, upon the expiration 


|of the original license period, any and 


all interest of the license in and to State 
property which is covered by the license. 
together vith any and all works and 
structures thereon, shall vest in and be- 
come the property of the State free and 
clear of any and all liens and encum- 
brances. 


|Governor Must Approve 
| All Licenses Issued 


It is provided, that notwithstanding 
any provision in the article, no license 
issued by the commission shall be effec- 
tive unless and until it is approved in 
writing by the governor and such. ap- 
proval is signed by him and affixe 
thereto, and that no modification of the 
license shall be effective until approved 
by the governor in like manner. 

There is a bill now before the legis- 
lature of New York providing for State 
ownership and development of water 
power in the State, particularly with 
reference to the pending project on the 
St. Lawrence River. Apparently, it is 
the belief that the general public would 


rates the State could charge the con- 
sumers of electricity. 

Chapter 31 of the Statutes of Wiscon- 
sin, 1923, is an act providing for the 
control of navigable waters of that State. 
The powers are to be exercised by the 
railroad commission of Wisconsin and it 


gives the commission, in the interest of | 
| public rights in navigable waters, or to 
| promote safety and protect life, health 
| and property, power to regulate and con- 
| trol the level and flow of water im all 


navigable streams. 

The commission is vested with author- 
ity and power to investigate and deter- 
mine all reasonable methods of construc- 
tion, operation, maintenance and equip- 
ment for any dam so as to conserve and 
protect all ‘public rights in navigable 


| waters, and to protect life, health and 


property, providing that the construc- 
tion shall be under the supervision of the 
commission and subject to its orders and 
regulations. 7 


Issuance of Permits 
Rests With Commission 
It gives the commission power to require 


|that any dam shall be equipped with 


slides and chutes for the passage of logs 
and timber products; with a lock, boat- 


| hoist, marine railway or other device 


sufficient to accommodate navigation; 
with good and sufficient fishways; with 


' spillways or flood gates capable of per- 


Rate Complaints 


Filed w 


ith the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with | 
|it in rate cases, which are summarized | 
as follows: 

No. 23251, Sub. No. 1.—M. D. Friedman 
Company et al., Ashland, Ky., v. Chesapeake | 
& Ohio Railway et al. Cease and desist order, | 
the establishment of just and reasonable | 
rates on shipments of scrap iron and steel, | 
from points in West Virginia, Virginia and 
| Kentucky to Ashland, Ky., and reparation | 
to the basis of subsequently established | 
rates, 

No, 23268.—Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany of Sandusky, Ohio., v. Boston & Al- 
bany Railroad et al. Against a joint through | 


( }rate of 28% cents per 100 pounds on ship- 


ments of waste paper from Brighton, Mass., | 
and other Boston rate group points to Water- | 
N. Y., as unjust, unreasonable, ex- 
cessive, and unduly discriminatory to the ex- 
lower published rates from 


| the same points, Cease and desist order, the | 


=, establishment of just and reasonable rates 


and reparation. 


No. 23269.—The Edwards Manufacturing 


“| Company et al., of Cincinnati, Ohio, v. Mis- 


| souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad et al. Cease 
land desist order and reparation on_ship- | 
} ments of straight and mixed carloads of steel 
ceiling, sheet steel, iron and steel roofing, 


|} steel ridge roll from Cincinnati to Dallas, | 
| Tex., to the basis of rates which the Com- 
mission shall deem just and reasonable. | 
No. 23270.—Howard Payne, Willard, N. 
| Mex., et al, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
| Railway, Inc., et al. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of reasonable and 
| just rates for the transportation of range or 
| stocker cattle between points in New Mexico, 
| Colorado, Texas and Arizona, and reparation 
jof $14,000. 
| No: 23271.—Nuckolls Packing Company at | 
Pueblo, Colo., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe | 
Railway et al. Unjust and unreasonable 
| rates on shipments of fresh and cured meats | 
|from Pueblo to points in New Mexico, and 
| reicing charges, to the extent they exceeded 
| charges based on the actual weight of the ice 
|and salt used at the rate of $4 per ton for 
ice replenished at points in Colorado and 
| $4.50 per ton for that furnished at points 
in New Mexico; and of 75 cents per 100 
|pounds on salt. Ask for cease and desist 
| order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and charges and reparation of 
| $3,000, ; 
| No, 23272..-Harrison Hardware and Furni- 
| ture Company of St. Petersburg, Fla., v. At- 


| 


| lantic Coast Line Railroad et al. A 
| able rates on carload shipments of furniture 


| York, 


| $1.06% was charged, 


Unreason- 


from points in North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
consin to St. Petersburg. Ask for the es- 
tablishment of reasonable and just rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23273.—Mead, Paperboard Corporation 
of Dayton, Ohio, et al. v. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Railway et al. Against rate of $9.18 
per net ton on carload shipments of crude 


| sulphur, from Gulf Hill, Tex., to Knoxville, 
Tenn., as unjust and unreasonable to the ex- 


tent it exceeded a subsequently established 
rate of $8.75. Reparation. 

No. 23274.—Fred G. Clark Company v. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road et al. Ask for reparation to the basis 
of a rate,of 45 cents on iron drums, St. 
Louis to Minneapolis, on which a rate of 
. 

No. 23275.—Walrath and Sherwood Lum- 
ber Company of Omaha, Nebr., v. Colorado 
& Southern Railway et al. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on coal, lump, carloads, from 
points in the Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah 
districts, to Maxwell and North Platte, Nebr. 
Ask for reparation to the basis of rates 
which the Commission shall find proper in its 
decision in William Kelly Milling Company 
v. A. T. & S. F. Railway Company, 156 I. C. 
Cc, 447, 


N 


| act requires the Commission to ascertain 
| and report, among other things, the orig- 
| inal cost of the properties of the peti- 
| tioner. 

Such original cost was not reported in 
the tentative valuation, nor determined 
in the formal conferences preceding the 
| Raseenees in respect of the petitioner’s 
protest, and no evidence in respect of 


| the same was offered at the hearings. 
Study of Investment 


| Since the close of said hearings the 
| petitioner has made an extensive study 
|; over a period of several months with a 
view to ascertaining the approximate 
iavestment in the properties owned by it 
on valuation date, June, 30, 1918. Said 
study shows that the approximate in- 
| vestment in the properties owned by the 
| Missouri Pacific Railroad Company was 
| $361,054,359.33 on said valuation date. 
| The said amount has been ascertained 
| by detailed analysis of the costs incurred 


« 


| by the carrier and its predecessor com- | 


| panies, and the creation and develop- 
|ment of its properties since Mar. 31, 
| 1850, properly chargeable to the invest- 
| ment account, and for which details can 
| be furnished. 


| Reproduction Cost Compared 
The estimated cost of reproduction plus 


| present value of lands, as reported in the | 


|tentative valuation is $288,044,156, or 
| $73,010,203.33 less than the approximate 


| benefit by this law because of lower | investment therein as disclosed by said 


| Study; and the tentative final value, as 
| reported in the tentative valuation, is 
$238,048,297 (which includes $8,550,000 
on account of working capital) and is 
$123,006,062.33 less than the approximate 
| investment therein. 

Petitioner, Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Co., alleges that the approximate invest- 


| greatly exceeds both cost of reproduction 
| new plus lands and tentative final value 
|@S reported in said tentative valuation 
|as aforesaid. 

Wherefore petitioner prays that the 
above entitled proceedings be reopened 
|for the receipt of said additional testi- 
mony relating to the approximate in- 
vestment in the property of the carrier. 
———————————————— Ey 





| mitting the passage through or over the 
} same of freshets and floods. 

| It gives the commission power to issue 
permits to persons and corporations to, 
develop hydraulic power for the purpose 
of converting it into hydroelectric energy 
|for sale or service to the public or for 
; any lawful private purpose; also to any 
; municipality to enable it to create power 
| within or without its corporate bounda- 

es to be usedfor domestic purposes. 





| ri 
| It provides for applications for permits 
| to construct and maintain such dams and 
| sets forth what the application for such 
| permit must contain. ; 
| It provides for a hearing upon the 
| application; and provides that after such 
| hearing, if the commission shall find that 
| such operation and maintenance does not 
|materially obstruct existing navigation 
|or violate public rights, and will not en- 
danger life, health or property, the per- 
|mit may be granted. 
| It provides for certain proposals to 
|accompany the application for a permit 
|among which is that the permit, if 
granted, shall be granted and accepted 
subject to the express condition that the 
State of Wisconsin, if it shall have the 
|constitutional power, or any municipality, 
jon not less than one year’s notice, at any 
time after the expiration of 30 years 
| after the permit becomes effective, may 
|acquire all of the property of the grantee, 
used and useful under the permit, by 
paying therefor the cost of reproduc- 
|tion invtheir then existing condition of 
all dams, works, buildings, or other 
structures or equipment, used and use- 
|ful under the permit, as determined by 
| the commission, and by paying in addi- 
tion thereto the value of the dam site 
jand all flowage rights and other prop- 
erty as determined by the commission 
prior to the time the permit was granted, 
|as provided in subsection (1), plus the 
}amounts paid out for additional flowage 
| rights, if any, acquired after the valua- 


| vided in subsection (1); and that the ap- 
|plicant waives all right to any further 
| compensation. 

To be continued in the issue of 
Apr. 1. 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues 


(As Reported to the Interst 
ew York Central R. R.. 


(including leased lines). 


February 


1930 
26,326,522 
8,506,472 
39,198,010 
4,526,685 
9,204,187 
15,072,139 
31,643,129 
7554.881 
2,695,768 
24.892 
4,834,221 
4,106,846 
11,477.28 
80.7 


Freight revenue ......+++. 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total oper. rev. 
Maintenance of way .. 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses .. 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad . 

Taxes . tk alot 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 
Net after taxes, efe. ...... 
Net after rents 5 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ......ss6+ 


. 


2 Months 

1930 1929 
‘53,563,109 60,639,868 
19,346,897 21,041,640 
82,337,682 91,978,330 
9,175,649 9,449,584 
19,079,138 21,284,656 
31,137,459 33,680,464) 

65,347,970 69,930,656 | 
| | 


1929 1930 
30,643,115 
9,554,203 
45,246,551 
4,598,691 
10,615,011 
16,304,907 
34,142,705 
11,103,846 
3,176,554 
7,945 
7,920,247 
7,198,671 
11,479.40 
76.5 


128,3 
3,922,3 


2,991,4 
16,989,712 22,047,674 
5,786,711 6,427,525 
44,164 14,778 
11,158,837 15,605,371 
9,716,428 14,329,400 
11,477.28 11,479.40 
79.4 76.0 


ment in its properties is not less than/| 
jthé said sum of $361,054,359.33, and | 


| tion made by the commission, as pros | 


February 


3,656,748 


415,804 
805,098 
1,497,535 


930,930 
218,199 
637 
712,094 
481,303 
1,690. 
16.8 
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Revaluations 


Use of Intermediary 


' 


_ Publication of excerpta from tran- 
script of testimony Mar. 4 by Max 
F. Millikan, vice president and coun- 
sel of the American Gas & Electric 
Company, appearing as a witness in 
the Federal Trade Commission’s in 
vestigation of financial phases oh 
power utility activities, was begun in 
the issue of Mar. 28, continued Mar. 
29, and proceeds, as follows: 

Q. You have no records in your office 
that give the information about the 

;}shares? A. We have not. 


Q. Now it appears in the report that 
Mr. Buckingham got up concerning the 
| American Gas & Electric Company, in 
volume one—I do not remember now 
| which one of the exhibits, but there was 
a considerable part of the notes, aggre- 
| gating $1,116,000, that were given on 
the last day of December, 1906. A. 
|heard the testimony to that effect; yes. 

Q. Do you know how it happened that 
those notes were given at that time, just 
|after the trade had been agreed upon 
and before it was consummated? A..I 
never knew of it until I heard the testi- 
mony. 

Q. Do you know anything about the 
|eption money that was paid the Electric 
; Company of America, the sum that was 
| paid in the option? A. No, sir. 
| Q. It appears in the contract to which 





| you were a party, which is put into these | 


| records, that $200,000-in cash was to be 
| provided by the American Gas & Elec- 


| tric Company to the Electric Company | 


}of America; and that prior to the trans- 
fer the American Gas & Electric Com- 


| dividend of approximately $157,000. which 
| dividends were to be distributed through 


| curities to the American Gas & Electric 
|Company. Do you know anything about 


|that? A. Nothing whatsover. 


that you will perhaps be able to tell us 
about, and give us some explanation on, 
afid about which Commissioner McCulloch 
has also inquired: That ig the provision 
whereby $10,000 a year was to be paid, 
I take it, by the American Gas & Elec- 
trie Company, to maintain the corporate 
existence and organization of the Electrte 
Company of America? A. Yes, sir. 

| Q. Can you tell us what that was done 
|for, Mr. Millikan? A. I cannot say of 
;my own knowledge, but of my general 
knowledge I think I can explain that. 


Q. I think it would be proper to do 
that. A. You see, the holdeys of the stock 


| giving over all of the assets of the com- 
|pany to the American Gas & Electric 
Company to be put up as collateral 
through an agreement—and: John G. 
| Johnson of Philadelphia drew that agree- 
| ment, I believe, and he protected his cli- 
ents and vendors in this matter. In or- 
der to put the negotiation through it 


tial vote, not a full vote,.of all of the 
stockholders was required. It was 
either 60 or 65 per cent, my memory is, 
that all of them had not agreed to the 
exchange of their stock for these col- 
lateral trust bonds. 


The American Gas & Electric Com- 
|}pany could .not pay dividends on the 
| Stock of these nonassenting stockholders, 
as 1t had not any authority to, but they 
were required to pay on the entire 
$6,282,000, if my memory is right on 
|that, of the bonds referred to, and in 


| tric Company of America might receive 
|what they were entitled to from the 





I} 


| pany, these subsidiaries were declared aj I 


the Electric Company: of America, as [| 
have said, before the transfer of its se- | 


Q. Well here is one thing that I think | 


of the Electric Company of’America were | 


was only necessary that there be a par- | 


| order that the stockholders of the Elec- | 


;earnings of these bonds, those who had | 
|not exchanged them, so the balance, the | 
interest charged was paid over to the | 


Sratements ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


See 
, Pustisnen WitHout, COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


| Public Utilities 


in Acquisition 


Of Power Utility Company Is Defended 


Transcript of Testimony at Inquiry Relates to Statements 
By American Gas & Electric Executive 


the property from the Electric Company 
of America passed through you to the 
American Gas & Electric ‘Company? 

The Witness: That is right. 

Commissioner McCulloch: And these 
bonds passed through you? The Wit- 
ness: The bonds. 

Commissioner McCulloch: From the 
American Gas & Electric Company to the 
other company? The Witness: Yes, sir: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. And wasn’t there a written contract 
to which you were a party? A. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Who did 
you represent in that transaction? You 
say that: you had been an employe of 
the firm of lawyers of Simpson, Thatcher 
and Burton, and that you were acting 
for them as an employe in that transac- 
tion? The witness: Yes, sir. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You simply 
did as they instructed you? The wit- 
ness: Followed my instructions. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I understand 
it to be a sort of rubber stamp arrange- 
ment? 

The witness: Yes, I had a rubber stamp 
| arrangement with them. 

By Mr. Healy. 

Q. Yes, the contract, Mr, Millikan, ap- 
pears in the minutes of the meeting of 
the board of directors of, the American 


3 in Exhibit-4530, and is the one in which 


perhaps the owner of these things that 
were going to be transferred to the 
American Gas & Electric Company? A. 


contrary to the facts. 

Q. That would seem to be apparent 
from your explanation. From whom did 
you receive the assets of the Electric 
Company of America which you trans- 
ferred to the American Gas & Electric 
Company? A. I mever received them. 
never had physical possession of them. 

Q. Did you ever have title to them at 
the time of the transfer? A. Just for a 
moment. 

Q. And you don’t know from whom 
you got the title? A. No, I could not tell 
you that. 

Q. And you don’t know to whom they 
were turned over, or what the considera- 
tion “was that was received from the 
Amer'can Gas & Electric Company for 
the Electric Company of America’s prop- 
erty that you had-turned over in. the 
| transaction with the American Gas & 
Electric Company? A. No, sir. 

Q. In extract No. 3, in the minutes of 





the American Gas & Electric Company, | 


contained in Exhibit 4530, on page 5 
thereof, there is found the passage of 
the resolution authorizing this deal. and 


|And it refers to certain persons who 


| were to acquire the property deseribed 


for the price which the company was to 
pay. 


referred to there was? A. No, sir. 


Connections of Legal 
Firm Questioned 


@. Wouldn’t you be able to tell, Mr. 
Millikan, whether the law firm that you 
were connected with was acting for the 
Electric Bond & Share. Company in this 
transaction? 


parties. : 

Q. You mean they were acting for the 
Electric Bond & Share Company in con- 
junction with others? A. In the acquisi- 
tion of the property? 

Q. Y 





ves. 
own knowledge. 


Q. Did they organize the American | 


|Electric Company of America and by | 


| them distributed to the stockholders. 


| The income from the—the interest in-| 


|come on the bonds, amounting to the 
| dividend requirements to those owning 


| stock in the Electric Company of Amer- | 


;ica—and it was therefore necessary to 


tion of the Electric Company of America 
|} in order to make the distribution through 
|their stockholders of funds coming ,into 
|their hands by the way of interest on 
the collateral trust securities. 


|last? A. Six or seven years. 

OF em rnees! McCulloch: What. ended 
it? 

The Witness: So far as I know, all 
|of the stockholders finally acquiesced. 


Commissioner McCulloch: And that 
| stopped the arrangement? 

| The Witness: That stopped the ar- 
rangement, yes, sir, 


Duties of Intermediary 
In Transaction 


Commissioner McCulloch: What do 
you mean by intermediary, Mr. Milli- 
kan? What did you do as an inter- 
mediary in the organization of this 
company, the American Gas ‘& Electric 
Company? The Witness: Well, as far 
as my knowledge goes, if I can explain 
what an intermediary is 

Commissioner McCulloch: I mean, just 
what duties did you perform? The Wit- 
ness: What I did, personally? 

Commissioner McCulloch: What was 
the necessary requirement in this trans- 
action that called for a mediary. Of 
course, I think we understand what the 
word mediary usually means. But just 
what did you have to do? 

The Witness: Well, there was involved, 
the duties of my passing the title to the 
| stocks from one company to the other, 
and the issuance of the stock of the new 
| corporation, and to save trouble of meet- 
ings. 
| Commissioner McCulloch: The title to 





and 


ate Commerce Commission.) 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 


2 Months 
1930 1929 
7,452,314 8,229,178 | 


1929 
4,171,342 
118,737 
4,424,585 
430,476 , 
809,408 
1,575,299 
3,086,460 
1,338,125 
242,531 
1,604 
1,093,990 
884,042 
1,690.54 
69,8 


43 
76 


285,306 247,307 
8,021,352 8,746,310 
844,983 887,567 
1,617,072 1,662,296 
3,188,583 » 3,220,590 | 
6,159,475 6,312,813 | 
1,861,877 2,433,497 |- 
436,417 481,101 
1,118 1,812 | 
1,424,342 1,950,584 
969,642 1,540,396) 
1,690.54, 1,690.54 
16.8 72.2 


46 


54 


| maintain that corporation, the organiza- | 


Q. How long did that arrangement | 


4,168,556 
1,727,435 
6,482,232 

842,762 
1,077,694 
2,002,546 
4,382,797 
2,099,435 

500,000 


1,598,064 
1,408,562 
5,154.51 


Gas & Electric Company, as extract No. | 


it seems has been assumed that you were | 


am afraid that assumption would be | 


I} 


there you are recognized as the mediary, | 


Do you know who those persons | 
were, or what those differences in prices | 


A. I am not able to tell, | 
but it is my understanding that they were | 
not, except in conjunction with other} 


A. I can’t tell you that of my 


» h 


it 
i. 
' 
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Hearings Scheduled —~ 
For Week by Federal ’ 


s " . ‘e nD 
Trade Commission. 
‘Final Arguments in Case of - 
Aluminum. Company of 
America Will Be Heard in 
Washington April 1 
a 
| 
The final argument in the case of the 
Aluminum Company of America will be 
| heard by the Federal Trade Commission 
| on Apr. 1, according to the schedule made_ 
public by the Commission Mar. 29. There, 
will also be five trial examiners’ hearings’ 
during the week of Mar. 31, it was: 


stated. The schedule follows in full 
text: , 

The Federal Trade ‘Commission’s cal-, 
endar of public hearings and conferences 
for the week of Monday, Mar. 31, is as 
| follows: 
| Final argument before commissioners: 
| Aluminum Company of America, proz 
ducers of sheet aluminum; final argu 
ment before members of the Federat 
Trade Cgmmission, Tuesday, Apr. 1, 
Washington, 10 a. m,, hearing room .of 
the Commission, 2000 D Street, N. W, 
The case involves contracts and agree- 
| ments made by the company for the sale 
of sheet aluminum. The proceedings are 
based on both the Clayton and Federal 
trade commission acts. Docket 1335. 

1 


Trade practice conference: Structu 
clay tile industry; Monday, Mar. 31, St. 
Louis, 10 a. m., Statler Hotel; Commis- 
sioner Edgar A. McCulloch, presiding. - 

Trial examiners’ hearings (subject to 
changes in time). 

The Rubber City Paint (Company and 
|the Bell Paint Company, of Cleveland, 
Tuesday, Apr., 1, Washington, 11 a. m., 
room 2702, Federal Trade Commission 
building; alleged misfepresentation in 
sale of liquid asbestos roofing. John W. 
Bennett, trial examiner; P. B. Morehouse,: 
commission’s attorney. Docket 1757. : 


The Blanton Company of St. Louis, 
Thursday, Apr. 3, St. Louis 10 a. m., of- 
fice of custodian, U. S. customhouse; al- 
leged misrepresentation in sale of ‘oleo- 
margarine; William W. Sheppard, trial 
examiner; Edward E. Reardon, ¢om- 
mission’s attorney. Docket 1558. 

The Rubber City Paint Company and 
the Bell Paint Company, of Cleveland, 
Thursday, Apr. 3, Akron, Ohio, 10 a. m., 
office of custodian, post office building; 
alleged misrepresentation in sale of liquid 
asbestos roofing. John W. Bennett, trial 
| examiner; P. B. Morehouse, Commission’s 
attorney. Docket 1757. . 
. Ralston University Press, of Meriden, 
| Conn., Thursday, Apr. 3, Washington, 10 
a. m., room 2301, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion building; alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of books; William C. Reeves, trial 
examiner; James M. Brinson, commis- 
| sion’s attorney. Docket 1615. 


The Rubber City Paint Company bol s 
the Bell Paint Company, of Cleveland, 
| Friday, Apr. 4, Cleveland, 10 a. m., office 
| of cdstodian, post. office building; alleged’ 
misrepresentation in sale of liquid as- 
bestos roofing; John W. Bennett; trial ex- 
aminer; P. B. Morehouse, Commission’s 
attorney. Docket 1757. 


Gas & Electric Company? A. The fils 
of Simpson, Thatcher and Burton? ‘ 

Q. Yes, it did organize it? A. It did’- 
| organize it. oe 
Q. Now, in organizing it were they 
‘employed. by the Electric Bord & Share 
Company? A. I can’t answer that ques- 
tion. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of Mr. Millikan’s testimony 
will ‘be continued ,in the issue of 
Apr. 1. 





Rate Decisions 


Announced by the 


. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 

|made public on Mar. 29 decisions’in rate 

cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22581.—-W. K. Syson Timber Company v. 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad. Decided Mar. 24, 
1930, 

Rate charged on old steel rails, in carloads, 
from Oak Grove, Ala., to Mobile, Ala., for e&- 
| port, found applicable... Complaint. dismissed. 
No, 22089.—Iowa Paint Manufacturing Com- 

pany v. Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, 

W. H. Brenner, Receiver. Decided Mary. 

21, 1930. 

Rate charged on gypsum rock, in carloads, 
from Fort Dodge, lowa, to Minneapolis, 
Minn., found to have been applicable and not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed, 

No. 22086.—Allied Contractors, Inc., v. Chi- 
eago & Northwestern Railway. Decided 
Mar. 22, 1930. 

Rate charged and present rate on sand and 


Gordon, Nebr., found not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 
No, 22055.—Ajax Paper Mills, Incorporated 
(Walter E, Greenwood and Vincent R. 
Receivers), v. New York Central 
Decided Mar. 21, 1930. 


Hann, 
Railroad et al. 


carloads, from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Buck 

Run, Pa., found applicable and not unreason- 

able, Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21845.—Louis Des Cognets & Company 
x, Cincinnati, New. Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cifie Railway et al. Decided Mar. 24, 1930. 
Rate on sand and gravel, in carloads, from 

Cleves, Ohio, to Delaplain, Ky., found not 

unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rate 

on like carloads from Cleves to Blanchet and 

Sadieville, Ky., found unreasonable. Rea- 

sonable rate prescribed and _ reparation 

awarded, / 

No. 21666.—Woodléy Petroleum Company. v. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad et al. Decided 
—ee. 22, 1930. 

ate on tank steel, in carloads, from 

Cavett, La:, to Griffin; Ark., found unrea- 

sonable. Reparation awarded. 





Expenses 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 


2 Months 
1980 1929 

8,361,629 9,505,850 
8,141,678 3,134,172 
12,684;383 13,881,272 
1,696,300 1,674,610 
2,196,087 2,098,399 
4,134,465 4,325,676 
8,952,052 8,976,930 
3,782,331 4,904,342 
1,827,000 1,200,000 
2,722 4,044 
2,704,609 3,700,298 
2.419.121 3,583,591 
5,154.51 5,145.66 

70.6 64.7 


February 
1980 / 1929 

4,824,403 
1,775,228 
7,278,999 
832,333 
1,030,446 
2,123,218 
4,415,629 
2,858,370 
600,000 
2,911 
2,255,459 
2,126,900 
5,147.84 

60.7 


1,371 


67.6 


gravel, in carloads, from Oral, S, Dak., to} 


Rate charged on liquefied chlorine gas, in | 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission: 
made public on Mar. 28 decisions in rate 
cases which are‘summarized as follows: « 


No. 22648.—Traffic Bureau-Chamber of 
Commerce (Lynchburg, Va.) v. Chesa-' 
peake & Ohio Railway Company et al.’ 
Decided Mar. 18, 1930, ate 
Less-than-carload rate sought to be col- 

lected on miniature cedar chests from 

Swanton, Ohio, to. Lynehburg, Va., found 

applicable and not shown to be usreason- 

|able. Cgmplaint dismissed. 

No. 2039 -Fredonia Linseed Oil Works 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Decided Mar. 20, 1980. 
Rates on linseed oil, in carloads, fror 

Minneapolis, Minn., and North Milwaukee , 

Wis., to. Fredonia, Kans., found unreason- 

able. Reasonable rates prescribed for the’" 

future and reparation awarded. 

No. 22@14.—El Paso Freight Bureau et al..: 
v. Atlanta & West Point Railroad et al. 
Decided Mar, 19, 1930. 

|} 1, Rate on cotton piece goods, in less- 
than-carloads, from El Paso, Tex., to La- 

nett, Ala., found unreasonable, but not uns 

justly discriminatory or unduly prejudicia). 

Reparation awarded, ‘ 

| 2, Rates on cotton piece goods, in less 

| than-carloads, from E] Paso to Fort Smith, 

Ark., St. Louis, Mo., Vicksburg, Miss.,. De- 

| troit, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., and Chicago, , 

Ill., found inapplicable. Applicable rates 

found not unreasonable, unjustly discrim- 

inatory, or unduly ptejudicial. , 

No. 21906 and related cases.—Crane & 
MacMahon, Inc., v. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad et al. Decided Mar. 20, 1930. 

Rate ow rough hardwood luniber, in car-, , 
loads, “from Alabama City, Ala., to St, 
Marys, ae, found not unreasonable or 
otherwisd unlawful. Complaint dismissed, | 
No. 29824.—Ford Oil] Company et al, v, . 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

et al. Decided Mar. 20, 1930, 

Rates on petroleum and its products, in 
carloads, from points in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas to certain destinations in New 
Mexico found applicable and not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21570.—-Abendroth Brothers v. Boston & 
Albany Railroad et al. Decided Mar. 18, \" 
1930. , 
Carload rate on cast iron radiators from 

Dunkirk, N. Y., to Port Chester, N * 

found applicable. Complaint dismissed. Tr 

No. 21227 and related cases.—American :: 
Cotton Waste and Linter Exchange. v¥,,,, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. Des 
cided Mar. 19, 1930. 

4. Carload rating of fourth class in offi- 
cial classification on cotton card strippings, 
cotton noils, cotton spinners, cotton rov- 
ings waste, and garnetted cotton stock, 
found unreasonable. Fifth class prescribed, 
_2. Carload rating of fifth class in offi- 
cial classification on cotton motes and cote, 
| ton sweepings found unreasonable. Sixth , 
|class prescribed, 
| No. 19762,—Henry G. Brabston v. Louisville 
‘ & Nashville Railroad et al. Decided Mar, 

19, 1930, 

Carload of lumber shipped fren Bre of 

| Reps to Cleveland, Va., found misrof#tedy 





Reparation awarded. 
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In Formation of Huge Food Monopoly 


Employment Gaining 
In Chicago District 


Federal Reserve Bank Re- 

‘*port Reveals Offsetting 
Trend, However, in Non- 
manufacturing Lines 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the exception of coal mining, which had 
a 23 per cent increase in pay roll 
amounts during the period covered, 
largely due to improved activity in, the 
latter part of January. More recently, 
however, reduced demand for domestic 
coal has brought about curtailment. 
Total nonmanufacturing employment de- 
clined in all States of the district, with 
the greatest loss in Wisconsin. 
_ Building Decline ‘Diminishes 

Building and construction work fell off 
more than during the same period of 

29 and 1928, but the decline was much 

s in the preceding month, with Wis- 
consin alone showing smaller pay rolls, 
while the seventh district portion of Illi- 
nois and the three other States had in- 
creased aggregate earnings. ‘The decline 
in merchandising is largely found in re- 
tail lines, including mail order business, 
while wholesale trade showed greater 
steadiness in all sections, with an in- 





cr@se in Wisconsin both in men and in 
pay rolls. ; 
_ Corresponding to the increase in in- 
dustrial employment in Illinois, the ratio 
of number of applicants to jobs available 
in cities’ which have free employment 
offices fell off to 246 from the January 
figure of 257, but exceeded the February, 
~ 1929, ratio of 169. Improvement in the 
unemployment situation was reported for 
Chicago, Cicero, Decatur, Springfield, and 
Aurora, while Peoria and Rock Island re- 
ported increased labor surplus. The 
average for five reporting cities in In- 
diana showed an opposite trend to that 
in Illinois, the’ February ratio of 181 
comparing with 164 in January and 136 
in February, 1929. At offices in Iowa 
this ratio was higher than for any month 
in the past two years, being 346 as 
against 315 in January, and 336 in Feb- 
ruary, i929. 





Furniture manufacturing in the sev- 
enth district experienced the usual Feb- 
ruary expansion in shipments and re- 
cession in orders as compared with the 
preceding month., Seasonal elements 
eliminated, business was maintained at 
January’s level, and was _ considerably 
below that of last year. Shipments-ef 
25 firms increased 25 per cent over Jan- 
uary, accompanied by decreases of 26 
and 13 per cent in orders, booked and 
unfilled orders, respectively; and declined 
15 per cent from shipments in February, 
1929, orders and unfilled orders declin- 
ing 31 and 382 per cent. Several firms, 
small ones for the most part, showed 
dii@eeases in shipments and increases in 
orders as compared with January, in- 
dicating a lag of a month. The average 
rate of operations of 21 firms dropped 
from 70 to 62 per cent and compared 
with a rate of 74 per cent a year ago. 

Auto Production and Distribution 

A further increase was recorded in 
automobile production during February, 
output of 275,811 passenger cars and 
ae 47,129 trucks from United States 
factories gaining 18 and 24 per cent, re- 
spectively, over January. As compared 
with the early months of 1929, however, 
schedules remain at a substantially lower 
level; passenger-car production totaled 
32. per cent below last February and 
that of trucks was 20 per cent less. 

Wholesale distribution of \automobiles 
in the Middle West continued to gain in 
February, and sales of retail dealers to 
users were considerably heavier, but the 
volume sold*at both wholesale and retail 
remained below a year ago; about two- 
fifths of the reports, however, show 
heavier retail sales in the latter com- 
parison. Used car sales not only in- 
creased over January but also exceeded 
those in the same month of 1929. Stocks 
of new cars, though slightly larger on 
Feb. 28 than a month previous, did 
not experience the heavy increase which 
took place in the same month last year, | 
so that- the volume on hand this Feb- 
ruary, for the first) time since August, 
1928, totaled less. in the year-to-year 
comparison; ‘used cars on hand averaged 
slightly larger than in the preceding 
month, and were considerably greater in 
number than a year ago. The ratio of 
deferred payment salen to total retail 
sales of 50 per cent for February showed 
little change from January and was 
about the same as for last February. 

Sales in half the reporting lines of | 
wholesale trade in this district declined in 
Fd@bruary from a month previous, and 
decreases from a year ago were general, 
except in groceries, where sales totaled 
about the same as last February, The 
aggregate volume sold by hardware firms 
increased 6 per cent over January, dry 
goods sales were 9 per cent larger, and 
those of shoes 47 per cent heavier than 
in. the preceding month, while sales by 
aocery firms declined 11-per cent, those 
of drugs 6 per cent, and of electrical sup- 
plies 4 per cent. As in January, sales of 
dry goods and shoes showed the heaviest 
declines fzom a year ago, with practi- 
cally all firms sharing in the recessions. 
The wholesale drug and hardware trades 
recorded the smallest decrease in this 
comparison. Uncertainty still prevails 
in the price situation. 

A decline of 1 per cent from January 
was shown in the aggregate sales of 112 
department stores in the seventh dis- 
trict; sales in Detroit totaled 5 per cent 
largér in the comparison, although half 
the firms reported declines, and the vol- 
ume sold by stores in smaller cities in- 
creased a little over 1 per cent, with less 
than half the firms sharing in the gain. 
Sales by Chicago stores totaled 1 per 
cent under a month previous, those by 
Indianapolis stores were 7 per cent less, 
and sales by Milwaukee firms aggregated 
10 per cent smaller. 

Among the larger cities, both Chicago 
and Detroit showed substantial declines 
in the comparison with February, 1929, 
while the volume sold by Indianapolis 
and Milwaukee stores totaled somewhat 
larger; more than one-third of the stores 
in the smaller cities had increased sales 
ever last February, reducing the average 
decrease to less than 3 per cent. Stock 
turnover was slightly less in the first two 
months of 1930 than in the same period 
of 91929. Stocks held the end of Feb- 
ruary averaged about 2 per cent under 
those of the corresponding date a year 


ago. 

7 other retail trade of the district, 
sheg sales increased 4 per cent in Feb- 
rua@y over January, while the furniture 
tr wed a 17 per cent expansion. 
In comparison with February_a year ago, 

iner 7 per cent and those 
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spreading throughout the Nation. In- 
dependent grocers in many of the larger 
cities, he said, have organized to make 
quantity purchases and are providing 
strong competition with the chains. The 
pending bill (H. R. 11) to legalize re- 
salegprice maintenance, he said, would 
aid Phe independent stores. 
Consumer’s Idea Voiced 

The grocery of the future, Mr. La- 
Guardia said, after elimination of the 
independent stores, would degenerate to 
a mere commissary with a limited choice 


of foods, and the housewife would be told | 


to take what was offered or nothing. 

Consumers were urged by Mr. 
Guardia in a radio 
patronize indépendent stores to preserve 
competition and prevent control of the 
Nation’s food supply by a “trust.” 

His address, which was broadcast from 
station WJSV, Mt. Vernon Hills, Va., fol- 
lows in full text: 

“In speaking of chain stores I.do so 
entirely from the consumer’s viewpoint. 
Incidentally I-may say that it is a relief 
in these days to say something for the 
poor, suffering, exploited consumers. 
Most of my legislative time I am listen- 
ing to arguments for the poor farmer, 
for the poor manufacturer, for the poor 
railroads. Between farm relief and 
tariff, I often wonder -where the con- 
sumer comes off. Naturally the con- 
sumers are concerned with the retail 
methods of food. I “want to say in the 
outset that the chain stores are the nat- 
ural outgrowth of the present tendency 
of centralization. Everything seems to 
be merging, concentrating and moving 
toward monopoly. I will admit that it 
is ssible for large corporations with 
unlimited capital coming from _ the 
pockets of the consumers to establish 
attractive, neat, up-to-date and efficient 
retail stores. 


Certain Attractions 
Of Chains Admitted 


It cannot be denied that the modern 
up-to-date chain store is more attractive 
than the old-time corner grocery store, 
still operating within a limited sphere 
and under antiquated methods. But I 
want to remind the consumers that they 
themselves, the consumers, have made the 
chajn store possible, first by giving these 
food monopolies their money, second: by 
furnishing cheap help to these chain 


Ea- 


stores and third by furnishing the pat-'! 


ronage for these same stores. I am 
willing to concede that it is possible and 
often true that chain stores are able 
to select a few commodities and sell 
them more cheaply than the independent 
stéres. I have admitted greater attrac- 
tion, perhaps better assortment and 
cheaper prices, but I refuse to“ admit— 
and I am speaking now from my own 
personal experience—better quality of 
supplies sold in the chain store, or 
greater economy to the consumer in the 
long run. The chain store can purchase 
in enormous quantities. It gan contract 
for supplies not only months, but years, 
ahead. The individual store must pur- 
chase its supplies from month to month 
within the limits of his finances and 
storing capacity. 

Recalis Experience 


As State Prosecutor 

Talking about quality, I recall my ex- 
perience as a 
of the State of New York some 15 years 
ago. I prosecuted one of the large chain 
store corporations for selling vinegar 


which fell below the standards required | 


by the law of the™State of New York. 
When the housewife purchased her quart 
of vinegar for a few cents less, in what 
she believed to be a reputable store, she 
was as a matter of fact, payine more be- 
cause the vinegar had inferior solids and 
therefore she had to consume a greater 
quantity, making the vinegar as a mat- 
ter of fact, more expensive. It is known 
that when contracts are made for mil- 
lions of cans of fruit or other canned 
products that the specifications may be 
easily changed, requiring less sugar or 
less of other ingredients and when the 
consumer buys under such circumstances 
at a cheaper price, she may believe that 
she is saving a cent or two in price, 
when as a matter of fact she is paying 
more by reason of the inferior quality. 
Such methods are not considered good 
business practice, but plain, mean 
swindle. 

The lastest device of deception on the 
part of some retailer is what is known 
as the trick container, the fancy shaped 
bottle, irregularly shaped container, with 


its ribbons and doo-dady camouflaged to | 
deceive the eye and nip the pocketbook. | 


These trick containers are so shaped as 
to reduce the contents to such’an extent 
as to make the actual price more ex- 
pensive rather than cheaper although 
they may sell for a few cents less. 

I am happy to say that we will soon 
put a stop to this trick. Only last 
Monday the House of Representatives 
passed a bill which will give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture jurisdiction in ré- 
gulating the shape of containers and 
preventing this fraud upon the-publie by 
the use of these deceptive and fraudulent 
containers. I believe that we will be 
able to reach out and prevent the de- 
ceptive practice of using standard names 
and brands with inferior quality of con- 
tents. Such a bill is pending in the 
House now and I hope to it pass the 
House a week from next Ménday. 

So everything that is priced low is not 
always the cheapest. Measure, weigh 
and taste whey buying bargains. 

Now as to service, fio repeatedly 
said that no industry in this country is 
EE Ew 
of furniture declined 9 per cent. Despite 
the gain shown in the shoe trade, the 
volume sold in the first two months of 
this year totaled 5 per cent below the 
corresponding period of 1920. February 
sales by hardware dealers in the five 

tates of the district aggregated Keavier 


LaGuardia Believes Existence of Independents Is 


address Mar. 28 to| 


deputy attorney general | 
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worth saving which cannot pay its labor 
a dtcent living wage. I charge that 
employes of large chain establishments 
are not receiving the prevailing rate of 
wages. In.one instance I know that the 
average salary is as low as $17 and 
$18 a week. I say that no adult ‘Amer- 
ican can support a’family decently on 
$18 a week. Now, what is going to 
happen? The chain stores are seeking 
to put the local, independent store out 
of business. If the chain stores succeed 
there will be no competition between 
the chain store and the independent 
|stores. The ansWer to that from the 
ichain store is, “Oh, we have com- 
petition between the chain stores.” I 
predict right now that the minute the 
|chain store succeeds in driving out the 
|independent stores, that same minute 
jcompetition between chain stores will 
cease and a merger between the chain 
stores system will immediate follow. 
| That merger in turn will be followed, 
}just as sure as night follows day, by 
a merger of the all-American chain store 
system with packing houses and can- 
neries. When that happens what chance 
has the American public? What chance 
will the farmer have? 


Eventual Restriction 
Of Foods Predjcted 


I defy anyone to point to one instance 
in the history of this country or in any 
other country where an absolute mo-| 
nopoly has ever given a square deal to 
the public. In every instance, it has 
been necessary for the Government and 
the courts to intervene to prevent sys-’ 
tematic and cruel exploitation. Imag- 
ine a gigantic merger of chain stores 
with packers, canneries and industrially 
owned farms, creating an absolute mo- 
nopoly on all food. That is the inevitable 
result unless the growth of chain stores 
is checked. If this monopoly comes, 
there will be no longer a store on every 
block but stores will be allocated ac- 
cording to the views of the management 
in limited numbers and supplied with 
such groceries on their shelves, not what | 
the consumers may desire but what the 
monopoly may decree the consumers 
must buy. Instead of attractive stores 
seeking to satisfy the consumers and to} 
}eater to their wants, we will find drab, 
|supply centers with a small variety of 
| standardized food and the consumers not 
'only compelled to eat what the food 
barons will dictate but to pay the price | 
that they will demand. If we are to 
avoid a gigantic food trust in this coun- | 
try it is necessary to start right now. | 
The only way we can protect ourselves | 
is to patronize independent retail stores | 
and prevent the creation of the all-Amer- | 
ican ‘food trust. It may be stated that I | 
am i this evening to boost trade 
of independent retail merchants. I am. | 
I gladly do so. The independent retail 
merchant has been and is the backbone 
of ‘American life. 
economic independence, freedom of ac- 
tion for efficiency and monopoly, espe- 
cially when that monopoly is made pos- | 
sible by the money of the people whom 
the same monopoly exploits. A monop- 
oly is cruel, a monopoly is Cictatorial. I 
hate a dictatorial monopoly, whether it 
is in Government, in banks or in grocery 
stores. The Government has decreed 
what the American people should not 
drink. I refuse to have the chain store | 
monopoly decree what the American peo- 
ple should eat. It is time to call a halt.” 





i 








California Permits Greater 
* Distribution of Liquid Gas 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


T. U., or heat units, per cubic foot, while 
it has been found that the most eco- 
nomic proportion in which to serve it to 
the domestic consumer is 550 B. T. U. 
per cubic foot. 

Another feature of this industry is the 
|fact that the gas can be transported to 
|the most isolated districts in steel con- 
tainers, under heavy pressure, and used 
in the homes directly from the cylinders 
|by means of automatic mixing equip- 
Lment. In this way a month’s supply of 
gas may be kept on hand by the con- 
sumer at all times. 

Giving some inkling of the tremen- 
dous development in the natural gas dis- 
tribution field, Mr. Brown estmiates that 
there have been constructed upwards of | 
600 miles of transmission and distribu- 
tion mains in California during the last 
two years. 


Survey Planned of Markets | 
For Liquid Petroleum Gas 





_ Arrangements for a survey of the gen- 
eral conditions attending the marketing 
of liquefied petroleum gas have been 
made by the United Statés Bureau of 
Mines, through its petroleum economics 
division. This analysis will include a 
survey of sales and distribution of 
liquefied petroleum gases to domestic 
and industrial consumers over a period 
of years, and of the industrial uses for 
which this commodity is now being dis- 
tributed. This survey is being under- 
taken in response to a number of re- 
quests which have been received for spe- 
cific’ information regarding the growth 
in the use of this fuel. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 





than either a month or a year previous. 
Sales of 22 chains totaled 1 per cent 
less in February than in the preceding 
month, and with very little change in 
the number of stores operated, average 
sales per store showed the same reces- 
sion. The aggregate for the month ex- 
ceeded that of last February by more 
than 10 per cent, but the number of 
stores was 14 per cent greater, so that 
in this comparison, average sales de- 
clined 31% per cent. Total sales were 
larger than a'‘year ago in all groups 
except musical instruments, while aver- 
age sales per store increased in the 
grocery, cigar, and shoe groups, and 
were smaller for drugs, five-and-ten-cent 
stores, furniture,, men’s and women’s 
clothing, and musical instruments, 


United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Goveryment 
agencies before such expenditures 
- finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


| define the word ‘deposit’; it does so.only 


|or to a bank as those powers are else- 


I refuse to sacrifice ; 


|in the loan company for the purchase of 


| tion was as to whether a transaction was 


| Holland (guilder) 


| China 


Loan Corporation 


In Ohio Classified 
As Banking Firm 


Attorney General Rules on 
Status of Company Selling 
Notes on Installment Basis | 
At Interest 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Mar. 29. 


Attorney General Gilbert Bettman, on | 
Mar. 26, rendered an opinion to Hon. Ed. 
D. Schorr, director of commerce, on the 
question of whether a company which 
sells notes on the installment plan and 
allows interest to be paid on the de- 
posits made, together with the privilege 
of allowing the holder of the note to cash 
it for the principal sum and accrued in- 
terest at 5 per cent, upon notice, is en- 
gaged in the conduct of a banking busi- 
ness as defined by the General Code of 
Ohio. Money obtained from the sale of 
notes was used by the company in the 
promotion of its business. 


Mr. Bettman held that as the transac- 
tion between the purchaser of the note 
and the loan company created the rela- 
tionship of debtor and creditor and as 
the purchaser retained control over the 
funds in that he may withdraw the same 
after giving notice, the transaction be- 
came a deposit and fell within the scope 
of the general code referring to the 
carrying on of a banking business. 


Customers Solicited 

Extracts from. Mr, Bettman’s opinion 
follow: 

“For the purposes of this opinion, it 
is well to keep in mind certain facts set 
forth in your communication as to the 
method of the XY Corporatién in con- 
ducting its business, that is, that cus- 
tomers of the company are solicited while 
in the office to purchase the notes of the 
company, and that, when notes are pur- 
chased on the installment plan, 5 per, 
cent interest is paid on deposits which 
is applied to the purchase of the notes 
and that the funds so obtained are used 
as working capital in the conduct of the 
business of the XY Corporation. 


“The General Code does not specifically | 





by implication in,section 710-1 in which 
‘time deposits’ and ‘demand deposits’ are 
both defined. It should be kept in mind | 
that ‘deposit’ as there used is to be| 
strictly construed to include only bail- 
ments of money and not loans’ made by 


where conferred by the statute. 

“The weight of authority seems to be 
that the act of one who parts with the 
possession of money but retains control 
over the money and may regain it at 
will, or as in the case which you present 
within 80 days, constitutes a deposit} 
rather than a loan. 


Notice Is Required 
“It will be noted that the certificate 





, of indebtedness in the case which you 


present. provides that ‘the registered 
owner of this note may cash it for its 
principal sum and accrued interest at 
any time, after giving thirty (30) days’ 
written notice, to the corporation.’ 

“It will be noted, therefore, that the 
purchaser of the note retains control 
over the fund which. he has deposited 


i 


the note. 


“T can find no definition in the General 
Code of Ohio of the word ‘loan’ or of 
the word ‘deposit.’ But our courts have 
defined both of these terms. In the case 
of State v. Buttles, 3 O. S. 309, the ques- 


a loan or a deposit, in view of the in- 
|strument set forth on page 312. The 
court, per Ranney, J., said: 


“‘We can entertain no doubt that the | 
money advanced to the insurance com- 
pany was, in substance, and legal effect, | 
a loan, which, upon its face, established 
the relation of lender and borrower be- 
tween the State and the company. The in- 
strument, it is true, recites that the sum | 
has been deposited with the insurance 
company, and that it is to be repaid as 
specified in other parts of the bond. But 
the whole instrument, taken together, 
most clearly shows that it was to, and 
did, become the money of the company, | 
and constitutes the ‘value received,’ for 
which the company undertook to pay the | 
sum of $100,000 two years thence, with 
interest. ‘ 


Distinction 1s Drawn 


“(The fund could not be withdrawn at | 
the will of the State; it was not placed 
with the company ftr safe-keeping or/ 
transmission; but the clear and manifest 
object was to enable the company to ob- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Mar. 29.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New. York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upone merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you thas the buying rates 
in the New York Market at noon today 
for cable transfers payable in the foreign 
currencies are as shown below: 
Austria (sehilling 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) Jbip oh eee waves 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) ... 
England (pound ster 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) .... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .....,..6.. 








hing) . occas 


Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) ......... eh wa.6 ahin 
Portugal (escudo) ,...........585 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) .. 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) ... 

China (Shanghai tael) 

(Tientsin tael) ..... 
(Hong Kong dollar) . 
(Mexican dollar) ........ 
(Tientsin or Peiyan, dollar) 
(Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 
Japan ‘ (yen) ia 





01.7650 
438.7083 
48.0312 
46.7678 
49.3333 
37.1964 
33.5625 
33.6666 
33.2916 
36.1178 


China 
China 
China 
China 





A-30479. (S) Clothing allowance—Army 
enlisted man. Where on discharge of an| 
enlisted man of the Army, Mar, 30, 1922, | 
the amount accruing for initial allowance | 
from Oct. 1, 1921, balances the amount | 
chargeabl€ for initial issue of clothing, the 
clothing issued to him subsequent to Oct. 


Singapore (S. S. dollar) 
Canada (dollar) .,..... 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) . i 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 


99.9665 | 
99,9098 | 
47.5550 | 
99.7093 
87.4763 
11.7161 





1, 1921, is properly chargeable against the 
maintenance allowance. 27 M, S. Comp. 
Gen, 136, ‘ 


Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) .. 


12.0681 | 
91.0644 
96.3900 


| Customs 


31-/this agreement is not a condition prece- | 


Labor 


¢ 


State Finance © 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Mar. 27; Made Public Mar. 29, 1930 


Corresponding 


This month 

$36,337,603.77 

549,960,217.74 
45,468,663.55 


Receipts 


Income tax 

Misc. internal revenue . 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest 

Railroad securities 

All others 


Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Other miscellaneous .... 


"497,505.50 
1,037;438.55 


3,417,261.10 


749,204.39 
2,109,123.52 
10,264,640.47 


—_—— 


Total ordinary 


Excess of receipts 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
“Interest on public debt 

Refund customs 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Op. in spec. accounts— 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds ... 
Adj. service cert. fund... 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C, teachers’ retirem’t 
Foreign service ret’m’t .. 
Gen. R. R. contingent .. 


45,291,794.08 
2,604,157.40 
24,490,308.04 

* 10,000,000.00 
598,057.90 


731,436.39 
681.86 
1,634,832.83 
1,081,831.05 
375,231.04 
798,711.64 


3.398,192.18 
19,068.92 


Total ordinary 


$58,000,08000" *.. 
9,264,500.00° \. 


Sinking fund 

Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments .. 

Received from. foreign 
governments under debt 
settlements 

Rec. for estate taxes ... 

Purchases and _ retire- 
ments frum franchise 
tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal 
intermediate credit 
banks) 


“""" 45,000.00 «. 
4,455,000.00 


$71,734,500.00 


Total expenditures 


last year 


$48,614,966.54 $415,764,817.73 $444,594,151.07 
692,901,343.92 1,802,594,359.09 1,678,102,139.39 
45,329,153.04 


*" 8,438,313.55 
.3,460,434.00 


$649,841,658.59 $712,301,572.19 
$304,755,813.08 $459,383,372.02 
$184,087,338.24 $161,934,500.02 
56,813,171.63 


18,684,867.19 
10,000,000.00 


11,878,054.75 


Corre i 
Werfod orresponding 


, perio 
Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 


461,938,808.27  445,217,810.38 


51,066,708.26 
70,337 ,068.52 
5,024,795.71 
8,881,071.02 


28,562,640.00 
90,252,451.22 
14,516,571.17 

5,661,811.27 


2,919,582.99 


224,811.98 
1,783,321.32 
8,629,644.85 


4 
30,865,282.48 39,571,950.97 


6,820,170.96 
20,401,751.75 
128,922,728.25 
$3,017,116,857.87 $2,902,624,176.43 


$102,042,663.98 


_—_ 


6,269,387.96° 
20,796,209.86 
148,578,348.97 


$56,452,020.99 


$1,675,238,597.39 $1,531,377,068.66 
411,631,785.95  431,502,849.80 
15,934,259.59 15,952,820.51 
95,507,334.57  156,698,410.24 
55,000,000.00 50,000,000.00 
8,903,341.41 7,144,614.02 


1,695,488.51 


675,470.21 


762,286.53 
144,147.67 
1,171,109.67 


13,986,102.95 
+63,179.82 

- 18,357,256.51 
1,447,340.31 
111,925,950.03 
20,408,843.24 


80,162,891.34 
426,164.62 
326,582.13 
276,226.52 


+933,806.81 
1543,524.92 
15,742,753.29 
+2,843,328.63 
112,172,763.80 
20,017,430.76 


422,922.23 
136,243.74 


2,894,744.82 _ 
24,838.17 
4667.07 


38,784,605.18 
400,537.60 
317,300.00 
386,808.19 


--—— 


$273,351,345.51 $252,968,200.17 $2,441,497,290.64 $2,376,177,301.69 


een nsigens 
$349,514,950.00 $369,925,800.00 


seveccccece 9,682,500.00 18,000.00 


109,790,850.00 
73,100.00 


97,075,350.00 


ee eee 


4,455,000.00 
60,503.25 


$478,576,903.25 


2,933,400.00 
42,303.75 


$469,994,853.75 


$345,085,845.51 $252,968,200,37 $2,915,074,193.89 $2,846,172,155.44 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching th 


Treasury in July are included. 


“The figures for the month include $40,439.20 and for the fi 19 
$402,000.74 accrued discount on war-sayings. certificates of qn een, pr 2 “ee 


corresponding periods last year the. fi 
TExcess of credits (deduct). 


tain the use of the money for a long! tiff in this action 


period of time, to be used, controlled, 
and treated as its own, and the State to 
derive a profit from its use. , 

“You will note from the above that the 
fund was not within the control of the 
holder of the ‘note and the transaction 
was aloan. The proceedings in this case 
in the trial court are reported in 10 W. 
Law J., 309. There the court drew a 
firm distinction between a deposit and 4 
loan, the difference being as to whether 
or not the holder' of the instrument re- 
tained the right to demand the money. If 
such right was retained, the transaction 
was a deposit; otherwise, a loan.” 

_ After reviewing a number of authori- 
ties, Mr. Bettman continues: 

“In view of these authorities, I have 
reached the conclusiorf that in the case 
which you present for my consideration 
the transaction between the purchaser 
of the note and t#e loan company creates 
a relationship of debtor and creditor, 
and that inasmuch as the purchaser re- 


gures include $65,956.74 and $604,862.55, respectively. 


t , upon the facts alleged 
in the complaint, which are admitted by 
the demurrer (Brick Co. v. Gentry, 191 
N. C. 636, 182 S. E. 800), for that the 
execution by the defendant bank of both 
the contract and the bond was ultra vires, 
and that for this reason there was error 
m the judgment overruling their de- 


murrer to the complaint, ca 
sustained. any ebm a 


The conveyance and transfer of its as- 
ote to the plaintiff by the defendant 
bank, while made in contemplation of its 
insolvency, was not made to prevent the 
application-of its assets to the payment 
of its liabilities; both the purpose and 
the result of such conveyance and the 
transfer was the payment in full of all 
the " liabilities of the defendant bank. 
Upon the admitted facts, no one of its 
Sreditors has just ground for complaint. 
reditors having been paid by the plain- 
tiff are a from challenging the 
validity of the contract, pursuant to 
which they have been paid in full. Nor 


tains control over the funds in that he|¢an a stockholder of the defendant bank 


may withdraw the same within 30 days 
after giving notice, the transaction be- 
comes a deposit and comes within the 
provisions of section 710-2, General Code. 
_“In view of the foregoing and in spe- 
cific answer to your question, I am of 
the opinion that the corporation de- 
scribed in your communication to the 
extent of soliciting and receiving such 
deposits and issuing its promissory notes 
for the purpose of securing funds as a 
working capital in the conduct of its 
business is in the banking business.” 


Recovery Allowed on Bond 
Securing Bank Transaction 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


with the plaintiff by the agreement of 
the plaintiff bank, in consideration of 
the conveyance and transfer to it-of all 
the assets of the defendant bank, that 
it would pay off and discharge all the 
liabilities of the said defendant bank, 
and thereby save its stockholders from 
loss by reason of their individual stat- 
utory liability, and also save its directors 
from loss by reason of personal liability 
which they may have incurred by vio- 
lations of provisions of the banking laws 
of the United States. . 


The contract was entered into “because 
of the apprehension of the stockholders 
and directors of the defendant bank 
that it was, or was about to become, 
insolvent. The agreement of plaintiff, 
a banking corporation organized under 
the laws of this State, with its principal 
place of business at. Ahoskie, N. C., to 
operate a branch bank at Murfreesboro, 

. C., subject to the approval of the 
corporation commission ¥ this State, 
was merely incidental to the controlling 
purpose of the contract. There is .no 
specific reference in the bond to this 
agreement. 7 


Breach No Excuse 
The performance by the plaintiff of 


dent to liability on the bond and the 
failure of the plaintiff to allege in its 
complaint that it had ‘performed the 
same, does not affect its right to re- 
cover on the bond in accordancé with 
its terms. The principle that a party 
to a contract, in order to maintain an 
action for damages for its breach, or 
for specific performance, if it be such 
a contract as will he enforced specifi- 
cally by the court, must both allege 
and prove performance by him, or a 
waiver of performance by the party 
against whom relief is sought (Land Co. 
v. Smith, 191 N. C. 619, 182 S. E. 593) 
is not appligable. If there was a breach 


complain that the contract was - 
ful; all stockholders, as the peaks ares 
contract, and of its performance by the 
plaintiff, have been relieved of their in- 
ividual, statutory liability to creditors 
of the bank and have therefore been 


benefited by planni 
euitenes, YP ng performance of the 


Approval Presumed 
It does not appear from the complaint 
that the Comptroller of the Currency 
has approved the contract, but as it does 


appear that the defendant bank did not 
undertake to sell or assign its franchise 
as a national bank, it will be presumed 
that the céntract was approved by him. 
The defendant bank, and its codefend- 
ants, who are not only sureties on its 
bond, but also its directors, having re- 
ceived the full benefit of the contract, 
m_ accordance with its terms, by plain- 
liff’s performance of the same, will not 
pow be heard to deny liability on the 
ond on the ground that the defendant 
bank had no power to execute the bond 
or to enter into the contract.. Where a 
corporation, whether engaged in the 
banking or in other business, has re- 
ceived full value for a liability, incurred 
by its contract, it will not ordinarily be 
relieved of such liability upon the con- 
ee oun a ee was ultra 

Ss. uarries Co. vy. Bank, 19 , 
277, 129 S. E. 619, vee 


_ As the defendant bank, the principal 
is Hable on the bond, it follows that its 
codefendants, the sureties, are also 
liable, and that there is no error in-the 
Judgment overruling the demurrer. If 
defendants desire to do so, they may, 
under the judgment, file an answer and 
by denial of material allegation of the 
complaint, raise issues of fact, upon 
which they will be entitled to trial. The 
judgment overruling the demurrer —is 
affirmed. ‘ 





by plaintiff of this agreement, for which 
the defendant bank would be entitled 
to damages, it is not such a breach of 
the contract between the parties as will 
relieve the defendant bank of its lia- 
bility on the bond. Westerman v. Fibre 
Co., 162 N. C. 294, 78 S. E. 221, The 
complaint in this action is not demur- 
rable because of the failure of plaintiff 
to allege therein its performance of an 
incidental agreement, which the parties | 
manifestly did not regard as a substan- | 
tial consideratiow for the contract, 
Party Not Qualified 


The contention of the defendants that 
they can not be held liable to the plain- 


é 
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:| ple, only time will tell. 
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|is taken. 
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Urged to Aid Federal 


Reserve Bank System © 


+? 

Michigan Commissioner of 

Banking Suggests Policy 

Of Loans on Municipal 
And State Bond Issues 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a penalty upon borrowing bunks might 
have its stabilizing effect. ” 

If the bankers believe that this sys- 
tem is an agency for stabilization and 
an insurance for their protection, them 
it is their duty to be a member of the 
system and carry their fair share of the 
burden. In\ turn, I think that the aeb: 
should Le amended with more equity to* 
State banks and a distribution of earn- 
ings to members. 

Recent years have brought forth some 
very definite competition for savings 
banks in the form of building and loan 
associations. These organizations have 
gone far afield from the original inten+« 
tion of their act, and are no longer be= 
ing, operated as mutual organizations te- 
build homes for their members, but are> 
actually bidding for the. savings of the 
people, and are seeking foreign fields for 
investment. Trust companies have also 
entered the savings field, but in this 
State it is now possible to merge and 
operate these institutions under one char- 
ter with commercial and sayings banks. 

Every era brings its changes in finance 
as well as in all classes of business. 
Investment trusts have been an im-. 
portant factor in British financing for™ 
years, but until recently were not i 
troduced into this country. How i 
portant a part they will play in their 
competition for the savings of the peo- 
It will also de- ~ 
pend somewhat upon what laws may be * 
enacted both by Federal and State au- 
thorities’ governing these institutions: It 
is quite evident that this form of financ- 
ing has been particularly well adapted: 
tothe British form of savings, and: 
these trusts have met with real success: 
there. How they will fit into our system, 
we will have to leave to the future. ~ 

Banking in its development has its 


advocates for its various systems and‘ 


its proponents for new systems. - 
ress demands changes, but they should 
be made only after cautious and care- » 
ful consideration. After all,‘our pres- 
ent system has brought us successfully 
to the present state of development.- 


Whether we should now relinquish our./ 


unit system for some other form, be it * 


group banking or branch banking, is a* 


question which should have long and: 
careful consideration before any action, 
¢ € 
There are those who advocate that all’ 
banking should be done under one sys- 
tem, and that to be under Federal su- 
pervision, which should for the present 
be a partial branch banking system with 
possibly later taking on a national scope. 
There are those who are advocating the 
group banking system—namely, placing’ 


the ownership of all classes of institu- 


tions connected with finance in one hold=" 
ing company, all under one ownership 
and head, but having different super~ 
vising agencies. 


Whatever the new era in banking will CM 
bring, one thing is certain that as far” 


as we are concerned in this State, the 
present system as it pertains to both 
wational and State banks has brought 
us through the recent crisis with re- 
newed confidence in the success of the 
operation of these respective systems, 
and while not all adjustments have 
made, the most difficult 
behind us. 


been * 
problems are~ 


The foregoing is an authorized: A 


summary of an address delivered 
Mar. 28 before the seventh annual 
Mid West Regional Savings con- 
ference, at Detroit, Mich. 


Consolidated 
Acraft * 
Corporation 


Speed 


The “Fleetster,” a product 
of Consolidated, has proven 
itself to be one of the fast- 
est, if not the fastest, trans- 
port airplane in the world 
and because of its speed and 
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Adult Leadership, Health Development, Work 
Supervision, and Improvement of Environment 


Urged as Remedy for Juvenile Delinquency 


By JOSEPH STEGLER 


Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, Essex County, 
State of New Jersey 


OST juvenile delinquents are 
M members of a “gang.” The 

“gang”? is a normal institution. 
It provides satisfaction of the -gregari- 
ous instinct im every human being. All 
human beings desire to herd together 
for purposes of sociability. 

Fratertial, civic and business organ- 
izations and societies are really adult 
“gangs” created for some constructive 
purpose, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
and other highly organized and well 
directed institutions are “gang life” at 
its highest. 

A survey of boys’ life made by the 
Rotary Club of Newark shows that the 
vast majority. of children get their only 
recreation on the streets or at the 
movies. 

More than 4,000 children are mem- 
bers of “gamgs” in the City of New- 
ark—unsupervised and without direc- 
tion. These ‘“‘gangs” are located in 
cellars, alleyways, lofts and other inac- 
cessible and difficult places. 

Male adult leadership for boys is 
particularly meeded. As the use of 
girls in industrial and commercial life 
increases, there also increases the need 
of trained leaders for spare-time activ- 
ities of girls as well as boys. 

Functions of family life , have 
changed materially in the past several 
decades. In the past the functions of 
family life imcluded industry, educa- 
tion, religion, recreations and _ social 
relationships. Most of these things 
have been slowly passed on to other 
agencies. j 

The boy is no longer trained by the 
father in his own home for any par- 
ticular occupation. The factory system 
has eliminated this from the family 
function. 

A 


Children are no longer educated in 
their own’. homes. Public education, 
and development of private schools and 
academies, have taken over this func- 
tion. In early years this was carried 
on largely by male teachers; now it is 
almost exclusively handled by women. 

The teaching of religion has become 
almost entirely a problem of the church 
rather than the parent. Sunday schools 
and other religious classes are mostly 
all conducted by women. 

Recreation has become commercial- 
ized. And with the increased mobility 
of the community because of the avail- 
ability of automobiles, it is becoming 
more and more difficult to supervise 
recreation. 

The big need in the field of juvenile 
education today is male leaders prop- 
erly trained ‘to supervise spare-time 
activities for boys, and women leaders 
for the same purpose among our girls. 

ost juvenile crime is committed 
during the leisure hours. The solution 
of the problem seems to lie in the 
proper direction and utilization of those 
leisure hours. 

Supplementing leaders must come the 
organizations and equipment to carry 
on the spare-time activities. In other 
words the community must be some- 
how brought to understand that it 
should provide attractive -equivalents 
for misbehavior and unwholesome 
spare-time activities. 

Boys’ clubs should bé organized, on 
a self-governing plan with a program 


of education for useful citizenship, as’ 


well as neighbérhood houses, school 
centers, etc. The facilities of the 
ee ee ae a ee OS Rae ae. 
Y. W. H. A. and other such organiza- 
tions must be increased. 

School buildings should be used to 
the fullest possible extent, both day 
and night and-during the vacation pe- 
riod. Our churches should increase 
their recreational and social programs 
so as to be able in some manner to 
compete with the vast program of com- 
mercialized recreation which-is now 
available to our youth. s 

Everything should be done to detect 
and remove the physical handicaps 
surrounding the lives of children and 
strengthen whatever available assets 
they may have in this respect. Intel- 
ligent housing programs, stimulated by 
adequate housing laws, should be car- 
ried on. ’ 


A 


More intensive physical and physi- 
ological examinations should be pro- 
vided by the creation of child guidance 
clinics where the attitudes, personality 
and physiological conditions of chil- 
dren may be discovered and treated. 
Recognition of the emotional ‘and in- 
tellectual needs of children should be 
expressed and manifested ‘in the ad- 
justment of curricula through the ex- 
tension of manual and vocational train- 
ing, and employers and other industrial 
leaders brought into cooperation for 
this purpose. - 

Supplementing clinics, should come 
the appointment of visiting teachers 
and the increase of educational and 
personality qualifications among truant 
officers and other officials having to do 
with the education and training of chil- 
dren. » Physical education should be 
broadened—made available to all. chil- 
dren in every city and community. 

Sex hygiene knowledge should be 
disseminated under proper auspices to 
both boys and girls. Wider programs 
of domestic science should be carried 
on for the purpose of better fitting 
children for domestic life> 


Thousands of people are misplaced 
vocationally. Much juvenile delin- 
quency is caused as a result of condi- 
tions which are brought about by the 
attempt of children to. adjust them- 
selves to the conditions of labor under 
which they are admitted to industry. 
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Choice of occupation very frequently 
is a matter of accident. Many children 
hold quite a number of positions be- 
fore they finally become definitely situ- 
ated. Parents are very often helpless 
to aid children in regard to choice of 
vocation or in the investigation of con- 
ditions under which children enter 
industry. 

Additional means should be pro- 
vided to guide children during the early 
years of their industrial experience. 
Vocational bureaus should be created 
so that all children may have thé bene- 
fit of this direction. In this way many 
of the moral or physical hazards which 
surround the employment of children 
in their early years will be eliminated. 

Public and private employment 
agencies should be properly supervised 
and regulated so as to eliminate all 
possibility of abuse in this direction. 


F orestation for Poor Farm Lands 


Modification of Tax Forfeiture Practices Urged 
By J. S. HOLMES 


Forester, State of North Carolina 


to hold indefinitely any acre that 

is not yielding an adequate in- 
come. This land which the owner can- 
not afford to reforest must be restored 
to productivity, if such a thing is pos-* 
sible. And it is possible if the State 
will take hold and see that this is done. 

State forests or, in some cases, county 
forests should be formed of this sub- 
marginal land. The State could then, 
at public expense, gradually reforest 
these lands, grow timber, protect the 
wild life. and thus provide for the eco- 
nomic and recreational well-being” of 
our future citizens. . 

There has been an alarming increase 
in the amount of land advertised for 
delinquent taxes in the last few years, 
which supports the contention that 
many landowners are realizing the un- 
profitableness of at least parts of their 
holdings. There is no practical way 
for landowners to get rid of these un- 
profitable acres and still retain the 
parts of the farm from which they are 
making their living. The State legis- 
lature should provide some such relief 
measure, 


oT private citizen cannot afford 


On the forfeiture of land for taxes 
the county now can become the owner, 
but at the cost of taking the profitable 
part of a man’s farm as well as the 
unprofitable part. 
acquires a property which it does not 
want and cannot convert into immedi- 
‘ate revenue which is essential. 


Most of our farms are too large and 
are weighted down with land from 
which little or no revenue ‘is received, 
and which has to bear its proportion 
of investment and taxes. Some means 
must be provided for readjusting this 
matter of,land ownership, so that the 
public can hold and properly administer 
land which the private owner has found 
unprofitable. This can best be done by 
the establishment of public forests. 


Counties should be authorized, but 
not required, to take over for taxes 
the poorer parts of delinquent tracts 
at a faixvaluation. Such areas should 
be acquired in fairly compact groups 
which could then be declared county 
forests. 


These lands should be held perma- 
nently by the county and properly man- 


The county thereby . 
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Plan for Better Distribution of State 


Funds for Aid to District Drawn Up by Survey Commission 
By ELDRIDGE KING 


Office Manager, Survey Commission, State of Missouri 


lic school system of Missouri is 

approximately $52,000,000 per 
year, only once has the amount provided 
wy the State government been as much 
as $5,000,000, the usual amoynt being 
around $4,000,000. , 


o 
The amount, as small as it is, is di- 
vided some 15 ways in an effort on the 
part of the State’s lawmakers to make 
it reach as far as it will and put it where 
it will do the most good, so that as a 
general distributive fund it is negligible. 


Under present laws, were even apart 
of the 7,878 one and two teacher dis- 
tricts of the State to annex themselves 
to the so-called consolidated districts, the 
entire fund would be exhausted in pro- 
viding this form of special aid, leaving 
nothing for either special or general dis- 
tribution to the several thousand remain- 
ing districts, both large and small. 


Yet more recent legislation has encour- 
aged the enlargement of districts. Law- 
makers have realized that larger schools 
offer better educational opportunities, 
and that the small State fund can be 
more profitably and economically dis- 
tributed thus. 


In the study of the public school sys- 
tem made under the direction of the 
State survey commission, it was @is- 
closed that, because of these many 
shortcomings in the financing of her 
public schools, Missouri is not measur- 
ing up to the proper standard in the 
support of her schools, as compared to 
wealth and ability te pay. Not only is 
she 17 per cent below the average for 
the United States, but she is 22 per cent 
below the average of 11 comparable 


Gee: the cost of the entire pub- 


‘States in-the amount she spends per 


year per pupil attending for elementary 
and high schools. 

. Therefore, to more nearly equalize 
educational opportunities, to raise the 
standard of the public school system of 
the State as a whole, and at the same 
time to give relief from the burden of 
property taxation in the local districts, 
the State survey commission is of the 
opinion that the conditions can be met 
only through the State’s bearing a 
larger part of the cost-of the public 
school system. It has proposed that 
Missouri initiate a minimum program 
wherein the-State will participate, and 
that the ultimate attainment under that 
program will be $1,500 per elementary 
teaching unit and $2,000 per high 


school teaching unit, by teaching unit/ 


beiag meant the number of children re- 
quiring the services of one teacher— 
the cost thereof representing the 
teacher’s salary and incidentals, but no 
capital outlays nor extensive repairs. 


aged for the production of timber or 
other forest products, for recreation, 
water protection, or the protection of 
wild life. ; 

When: considerable areas of such 
lands have been taken over by a county, 
provision should he made for turning 
these larger areas over, to the State 
to be held and administered as State 
forests, the .State “reimbursing the 
county and perhaps paying a small an- 
nual fee per acre in lieu of taxes. 


It proposes, however, that the pro- 
gram be initiated at the $900 and $1,200 
levels respectively, and that after each 
local district has levied a property tax 
of 20 cents dn the $100 valuation for 
current school expenses and added to 
the return therefrom the county and 
township funds, that the State provide 
whatever is necessary to bring the 
amount yp to $900 for each elementary 
teaching unit and $1,200 for each high 
school teaching unit. 

Up to this point the State would be 
giving all its children equal oppor- 
tunity, With the reserve taxing power 
left to them the local districts could 


-provide better opportunities if they so 


desired. 


The proposal centemplates every 
district in the State, as established at 
present, receiving such equalization on 
the part of the State up to this point 
in the initiation of the program. 
Recognition is given to the fact that, 
through enlargement of districts, better 
results and greater economies can be 
effected; so, therefore, for any local 
district to participate in the program 
beyond the initial step, it must comply 
with the requirements of enlarging so 
as to enable the State economically to 
hel it. 

However, any district may or may 
not become a part of an enlarged dis- 
trict as it elects. Under the proposal 
no district will be forced to change its 
present status unless it so desires. 


The program contemplates building 
aid on the part of the State in the 
amount of $1,000 for each one-room 
school abandoned in the enlargement of 
districts and the bringing of more chil- 
dren together in one school that 
broader contacts and better opportuni- 
ties may be offered. It contemplates 
also that, as the program is stepped up 
to the ultimate, that the local property 
tax will be raised until it is 35 cents 
on the. $100 valuation when the ulti- 
mate minimum program of $1,500 per 
elementary teaching unit and $2,000 per 
high school teaching unit is reached. 

The proposed program contemplates 
free textbdoks and transportation. 

The additional cost of this entire pro- 
gram over what the entire State is now 
spending for the public school system 
will be only $1,000,000 in the initial 
step. It will, however, call for an addi- 
tional expenditure on the part of the 
State government of about $8,500,000, 
of which $7,500,000 will bring relief 
from property taxation tothe local com- 
munities. 

The study of the public school sys- 
tem also includes the schools for the 
blind and deaf, as well as_ special 
classes throughout the State for those 
children needing’ particular attention 
because of either physical or mantal 
handicaps. This is done with a view 
to equipping that class of children with 
information that will enable them to 
enjoy life more, and at the same time 
be self-supporting instead of charges 
upon the family or State. 

Vocational education is given due 
prominence that those desiring special 
training in agriculture and trades may 
begin their training early, thus effect- 
ing a saving to both themselves and the 
State. 


AX 


nual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4 of each year 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
- lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 
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One-crop System as Cause 
of Unprofitable Farming + + 


Proceeds from Sale. of Cotton Diverted from 
Growers for Flour, Meat, Canned Goods and 
Other Supplies Produced Elsewhere 


. By WILLIAM A. GRAHAM 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of North Carolina 


WHE great volume of feed and food 
trade in the South has been made 
possible largely by the one-trop 

system practiced by our farmers. For 
years many’of our farmers have fed to 
their mules corn, oats, barley and hay 
grown in the Middle West and used these 
mules to cultivate lands capable of pro- 
ducing 40 bushels of corn, 50 bushels of 
oats, 60 bushels of barley, and a ton of 
hay to the acre. / 
A 


Many of our farmers have sat down 
every day and partaken of a meal con- 
sisting of bread made from flour manu- 
factured by the Pillsbury Mills, Minne- 
sota; of meat cured by Armour and 
Swift, Chicago; of soup manufactured by 
Heinz, Pittsburgh; of peaches canned in 
California, and vegetables produced by 
commercial-growers in the Gulf States or 
in Mexico. 

The cotton crop of North Carolina in 
1928 netted us about $75,657,572; the 
tobacco crop, $99,475,636. North Caro- 
lina people are keeping a fair percentage 


of this money, much more than they did ~ 


years ago, for the reason that they are 


‘beginning to diversify and produce at 


home many of the things they used to 
buy from outside sources. 


The one-crop system is still largely 
prevalent in mest of the cotton growing 
States: This being the case, most of. the 
income from cotton and tobacco goes to 
the North and West for supplies that 
could be produced at home. 


The more intense the one-crop systems 
in agriculture, the greater the diversifi- 
cation in the mercantile world; whereas 
the greater the diversification in agricul- 
ture, the less diversification we find in 
merchandising. 


A 


Should the farmers of the South grow 
their own supplies, the merchants would 
have little or nothing to sell to the farm- 
ers beyond sygar, coffee, shoes and 
clothing. Their warehouses would be de- 
pleted of oats, corn, hay and other feed. 
Their grocery stores would carry only 
such necessary pantry supplies as could 
not be produced on the farm. 


For the past few years the Southern 
Commissioners of Agriculture, as an or- 


ganization and as individuals, have been ‘ | 


trying to reverse the order of things in’ 
the South; We feel that we have made: 
Nome progress, but there is yet too much’ 
trafficking in food and feed products be- 
tween the farmers of the southern States, 
and the various packers and manufac- 
turers of food products in the North and 
West. 

I can see no reason for feeding western 
corn or western hay to southern. mules 
when these feeds can be grown right 
along with cotton and tobacco, and the 
price formerly paid for them tucked 
away in the farmers’ pocket. ; 

Moreover, when we ‘come to produce 
our own supplies, the quality of feeds 
and foods that do come into our market 
will be much higher than at present. It 
is said that any products that are too 
poor in quality to be: marketed elsewhere 
can be readily sold in the South, thus 
laying greater burdens on your organiza- 
tion and on the various State depart- 
ments whose duty it is to police this for- 
eign trade. We have had a good deal of 
experience along this line in North Caro- 
lina and have seen a good deal of evi- 
dence to justify the statement. 

A 

The efforts of the commissioners are 
in the direction of aiding your food and 
feed laboratories, ‘as these laboratories 
are, as a rule, an organic part of the 
State departments of agriculture under 
the control of a commissioner, 
best protection we can have against an 
enemy is the elimination of the enemy, 


and so it is with this feed and food 
problem. 

The best way to. protect ourselves 
against inferior shipments of these feed 
stuffs is to produce our own -supplies 
and render-their introduction unnetes- 
sary. But until this is done,-we must 
keep up our fight against low-grade and 
misbranded feeds, foods, and drugs that 
would flow. like water through our south- 
ern territory but for the keen eye of 
the chemist, the alertness of the inspec- 
tors, and the integrity of the enforcing 
officers. f 


Compiling Data as Basis for Laws 


Duties of State Legislative Reference Bureaus 
By EDNA D. BULLOCK 


Director, Legislative Reference Bureau, State of Nebraska 


N MORE than 30 of the States dur- 
ing the last 30 years, an activity 
of government usually called a leg- 

islative reference division or bureau or 
library has appeared. The model for 
many of these undertakings is the Wis- 
consin legislative reference library, 
established in 1901. 

The traditional belief concerning the 
origin of these bureaus is that legisla- 
tures became conscious of the need for 
information and assistance, and these 
departments arose te respond to the 
need. They have now become, with few 
exceptions, much more than a form of 
aid and comfort to legislatures. 

Some of them are as much occupied 
with executive and administrative offi- 
cers as with legislators. In addition, 
some of these. bureaus are charged by 
law with duties involving all the local 
subdivisions of the State. 

The activity really is an information 
department, with everything that has 
to do with government for its field. 

Naturally, the foundation of all legis- 
lative reference work is a specially se- 
lected library, a libragy in which 
pamphlets, clippings, and current 
magazines, documents and_ reports, 
representing the very latest printed 
data on governmental topics, is supple- 
mented by manuscript compilations and 
digests that are the products of re- 
search, usually by some State or mu- 
nicipal reference bureau. 

Since most legislative bureaus are 
housed in or near State, law libraries, 
a reference bureau does not duplicate 
the law library inthe matter of stat- 
utes, session laws, court reports and 
the like, although making constant use 
of them. The search for the latest 
word on civic topics involves a totally 
different type of librarianship from 
that required in an ordinary library. 

The librarian must be a constant 
student of. government, and be able in- 
stantly to note changes in direction of. 
events, and, in addition, must be trained 
in research methods. 

Before the advent of these reference 
departments, legislators beset various 
State house officials for information 


and assistance in preparation of legis- 
lative bills. It easily followed that an 
information bureau soon became a sub- 
stitute for most of the other State offi- 
cials in rendering assistance in the 
preparation of bills, and bill drafting 
departments became a regular feature 
of many of the legislative reference 
bureaus. 

Some. States, among them Massa- 
chusetts, New York and California, 
have drafting agencies entirely apart 
from the legislative reference library. 
In every State’ which has followed the 
Wisconsin model, and combined the 
functions of research, study and the 
accumulation of data with formula- 
tion of legislative proposals, the plan 
seems to have the approval of the leg- 
islators, \ 

During the 1929 session of the legis- 
lature, the Nebraska legislative refer- 
ence bureau prepared ‘over 81 per cent 
of the bills introduced, besides --in- 
numerable substitutes and amend- 
ments, resolutions, committee reports, 
briefs, opinions and digests. 

The services of two experienced legal 
advisers were required for a month be- 
fore and during the first month of. the 
session, and one of them was needed 
for the entire remainder of the session, 
his counsel being constantly sought by 
legislators, executive~ and administra- 
tive officers, county and city officials 
and citizens. 

No two of the legislative reference 
departments have exactly the same 
duties. Some, in addition to the usual 
duties, are required to edit and compile 
statutes and session laws or State hand- 
books; others are merely departmen 
of the State library. with no duties be- 
yond the collection of library material 
ov use of legislators and other offi- 
cials. 

The existence of these legislative 
reference bureaus may be taken as evi- 
dence that the ancient presumption 
that thoroughgoing democracy -could 
operate solely on its prejudices and in- 
spirations is giving way to the/belief 
that information and study should pre- 
cede action. 
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